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PUBLİSHERS NOTE 


The author Dr. Mohammad Khalifa is a renowned scholar of 
Cairo (Egypt). He got his Doctorate in Electrical Engineeıing at 
Toronto Universîty, Canada. His distinguished career eamed him the 
Fellowship of the British Institution of Electrical Engineers. Now he is 
also a Fellow of the American İnstitute of Electrical & Electronics 
Engineers. 

During his stay at Canada, he came across the Westem Intelligent- 
sia and was shocked to fînd its misgivings and misunderstanding about 
İslam, Quran and The Holy Prophet (S.A.W.). He found most of the so- 
called scholars - orientalists deliberately misıepresenting İslam and 
its Teachings. Hence, to dispel their misgivings, and wroı^ notions 
about İslam and Quran, he decided to write a book. After Ten Year*s 
Hard work and Research, he wrote. “The Subline Qur’an and Oricn- 
talism’. 

This is a book which Eveıy Muslûn and Every Non-Muslim search- 
ing for the truth shoıdd study. It presents the picture of idam in its 
true colours and presents the truth in its true form. The First Editiou of 
this book was published by Longman Group Ltd., London, New York. 
Ttıe book was not available in the market since long. Now the worthy 
author has allowed us to publsih the book. Now we have published this 
Cheap Edition as Paper Back, fer its wîde drculation in the masses. We 
hope, our brothers will cooperate with us for the mass drculation of 
this valuable Book. 
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Preface 

This book is written with thc lofty ambition of providing a 
mcaningful introduction to thc Qur’ân for Wcstern readers. 
It may be argued that thc Qur*ân, thc sacred Book for thc 900 
million or so of today’s Muslims, is already well known to 
non-Muslims, particularly in thc Wcst whcre food for thought is 
so abundant through a wealth of rcading matcrial, and morc spcci- 
fıcally among English-spcaking peoples who are usually brought 
up with thc lovc of rcading and thc scarch for factual In¬ 
formation about othcr socictics. 

More information about Muslims in general has become avail- 
ablc in rcccnt ycars since thc rush of political, economic and social 
events in various Müslim countrics have sometimes elaimed more 
than thcir fair sharc of news headlincs in Westcrn newspapers, 
radio broadcasts and on thc occasional television feature. How- 
ever, whcn asked “What do you know about thc Qur*ân?” thc aver- 
age Wcstcrn rcader might answcr, “Not much morc than thc fact 
that it is thc sacred book of Muslims’* (often misnamed “Moham- 
medans”). He may venturc tp add a conjeeture that thc Book is a 
colleetion of Mubammad’s sayings similar tö those attributed to 
Confucius, a history of Muhammad, as a paraphrase of fhe Bible, 
or a volüme of Islamic law. How far from thc truth these conjec- 
tures arc will bc cxplained in this work. 

During thc ycars thc author spent in Canada carrying out re- 
seareh in one of thc specializcd fıelds of electrical engineering he 
was privileged to havc had thc opportunity of lively discussions 
with colicagucs and fricnds who showered him with questions on 
thc various subjccts of İslam, thc Qur’in, comparative religions 
and idcologies. These discussions went on during coffce breaks as 
well as during thc talks in gatherings kindly arranged by responsi- 
blc members of churches and different socictics. 

Apart from individual exceptions, thc common rule which pre- 
vailed was thc cxistcncc of fundamental misconceptions about 
İslam and thc Qur’ân, combincd with a kecn interest in learning 
thc truth through quiet, open-minded discussions without dogma- 
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tic fanatidsm or jumping to conciusions. To undcrstand thcir fccl- 
ings towards İslam and to apprcciatc thcir approach to thc subjcct 
thc aüthor studicd cvcry available book publishcd for Wcstcrıı 
scholars and writers on İslam and more particularly on thc Qur’ân, 
In thc course of thc last two dccades thc author has cxamincd a 
vast coHcction of rcfcrcnccs with thc rcsult that an intcgratcd pic- 
turc of Wcstcrn vicws on İslam, and cspccially thc Qur’ân, has 
cvcntually taken shape with various shadcs of mcaning and mani- 
fold dctails brought into focus. 

So many books and articles havc bcen written in thc Wcst about 
İslam by authors of divcrse backgrounds — Muslims, Christians, 
Jews and even seif-confessed atheists and Marxists — that thc prcsent 
writcr feels that thc whoIe spectrum of opinion on thc subjcct is 
alrcady available in English literatüre. Printing prcsses are always 
turning out new books on İslam as perccivcd from various anglcs, 
arousing considerable interest among readers who want to know 
more about the religious, religio-political and religio-cconomic 
backgrounds of the peoplc who own the sourccs of “black gold” 
in thc frequently turbulent arcas of thc Middic East. 

This work is in no way intcndcd as a compctitor to books of 
general interest on the subjcct nor is it aimed as an claborate study ' 
of İslam as a faith or as a way of life. İt is fırst and foremost focus- 
sed on thc Qur’ân. There is obviously a grcat differcnce bctvvccn 
an essay on the Qur’ân proper and a general survey of an Islamic 
subjcct. For although the Qur*ân may be bricfly described in an 
essay on İslam, some of its passages quoted, the topics it 
deals with in relation to Muhammad and to Muslims as a whole 
summarized, there would be no room for more. While 
the main subject under discussion may be Icgislation, thc 
history of a certain period or dynasty, the life of a contemporary or 
anciepjt community or otherwise, the approach to thc Qur’ân — 
thc fCvealed basis of the Islamic faith and way of life— is bound 
to be different. 

Looking through the vast literatüre on the subject in English 
one fmds works falling into two main catcgories: thesc comprisc 
either translations of the sacred Book or treatises by scholarly 
Orientalists elaborating on one specifıc aspect or thc other. The 
translations, the author considers,- are usually addrcssed to readers 
already famiİiar with the Book and its historical, religious and 
literary backgrounds; whereas the latter tend to deal with thc 
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Qur’ânic style, exegesis, or legislation. More often than not thesc 
are submitted to the limited circle of researchers into Oriental and 
Islamic studies by onc of their number with the purpose of show- 
ing how and why his views would be more likely to support than 
to contradict those of earlier investigators into his isolated point of 
research. One such esoteric point of study centrcd on whether the 
roots of Qur’ânic exegesis wcre halakhic or haggadic in origin, or 
were they.neither? 

There is evidently an urgcnt need for a panoramic view of the 
numerous aspccts and side issues related to the Qur’ân proper — 
and One obtainable in a concise volüme which can be read by non- 
specialists; a book which ansvvers the principal questions hovering 
at the back of the Western reader’s rtıind about the Qur’ân with- 
out being or sounding too esoteric. 

Is the Qur’ân comparable to the Bible — either in its entirety or to 
a specific part such as the four Gospels? Is it comparable to the Old 
or New Testament? And if so, in what way? Are there several 
versions of the Qur’ân in its original Arabic? If so, how many? 
What is the Qur’ânic concept of God and what does it have to say 
about Christ? Does it at all refer to the biblical prophcts and if so 
how does it narrate their livcs? 

Books of old which have been held sacred by somc Oriental 
societies are known to have been composed by cxponents of reli- 
gious thought, philosophy and saintly behaviour who may have 
lived in centurics far apart from each other. Such books would 
naturally have taken a long time to crystallize into the shapcs we 
have now. How does the Qur'ân comparc with thesc — if there is 
any point of comparison? 

In the course of the last ten years or more the world seems to 
have shrunk dramatically in contrast to what it was, say, at the turn 
of the ccntury. Distances which used to be travelled in wceks by 
sca can now be flown across in hours by supersonic airlincrs. 
Events taking place in other continents, or even on other planets 
can now be watched on television via a netvvork of satcilitcs, as 
thcy occur. Similarly, the multiplc tics of intcrdepcndence be- 
tween the industrialized West and the Müslim States, whcre the 
gushing oil has provided a stupcndous increase in revcnue com- 
bined with the craving for development and the impelling dcsirc 
for modernization, have brought these countrics much closer 
togcthcr. Conscqucntly, the common reader in the United King- 
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dom and North America has rcccntly bccomc much morc awarc 
of İslam with multiplicd interest in Icarning about its foIlowcrs, 
how to cope with them, and what to cxpcct. 

The social and personal behaviour of Müslim men, vvomen and 
socictics as they arc encountered in thc West could very well be 
different from the way it is dcpictcd in films or fantasticizcd in 
novels, and sometimes cven in tcxtbooks. Two compelling qucs- 
tions atise here: whethcr there is a rcligious basis for the behaviour 
of pcoplc and how faithfully thcir patterns of living comply 
with it? Or is there a diflfercnce bctwcen İslam as represented by 
its conduet and norms as laid down in the Qur*ân for the different 
spheres of living? For instance, what has the Qur*ân to say on the 
subjcct of morals? Docs it sanetion the violcnce dispİayed by ccr- 
tain persons or groups? What status does it assign to women in 
society? If some States alter their civil codes and social norms, as 
has lately bcen seen in the public media, so as to comply with the 
Qur’ânic law (SharValt)^ what should onc cxpcct? Will it be for bet- 
ter or for worse? 

Of course, the best way to answcr ali these qucstions would be 
to study the Qur’ân in its Arabic original, the tcxt of which has 
never bcen ehanged cven to the slightcst degree ever since its rc- 
vclation fourtecn ccnturics ago. But how many in the West know 
Arabic, and know it well enough for such an undertaking? The 
great majority of pcoplc interested in the Qur’ân. whatcvcr their 
fıeld of spccialization may be, cven those studying İslam or Oriental 
Sciences other than classical Arabic, arc bound to read the Book 
only in translation. It should^c pointed out that by Classical Ara¬ 
bic we mean the püre language as it was before bcing perturbed 
by the mass of slang expressions which have sprung up like wccds 
in every Arab country. The author hastens to add that, despite the 
multitudes of colloquial idioms flung into circulation by succes- 
sive Arab generations, the Classical language of the Qur*ân has re- 
mained crystal clear to the ear, mind and hcart of every born Arab 
irrespeetive of his level of education, his nationality, profession or 
background. 

Morc likely than not, the average English reader would pick up 
any one of the several translations now available. Most of these 
are short on explanatory notes, which are necessary to substantiate 
word-for-word translations. This method of rendering can do in- 
justice to the original, and this above all applies to the Qur’ân. The 
cxtreme wealth of meanings carried by any Arabic word is most 
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oftcn fıltcrcd through into onc narrovv, faint shadc of ıncaning 
symbolizcd by thc onc corrcsponding English \vord choscn by thc 
traııslator. The rcsulting picturc could never rchücr morc tlıan thc 
barest impression of thc cxtraordinary richncss of idcas promul- 
gated, cmotions arouscd and mcanings exprcsscd in thc original 
Arabic. It bccomcs even fainter and nıorc obscurc \vhcn thc 
English version is rcachcd indircctly via Freneh and/or Latin; 
there arc many such translations popular in thc Wcst. So, what 
is thc ordinary reader to do if he wants a rcasonably \vcll- 
balanccd vicw of İslam as cxprcsscd in thc Qur*ân? The Oricntal- 
ists would rush to thc forefront, with cach Islamic spccialist 
favouring his own pet thcorics. Not to be cxcludcd from this 
group arc those Marxists \vith a spccialization in Islamic studics. 
How can they ever apprcciatc thc subjcct of any religion if thcir 
indoctrination is bascd on thc notion that religion is thc opium of 
thc pcoplc? Perhaps they ovcrlook thc fact that many of thcir own 
intelleetuals can not at hcart swallow thcir indoctrination, and 
havc to scek rclicf in religion even if it mcans praetising it clandcs- 
tinciy. Whcn such sclf-confessed atheists as these writc on 
rcligious themes they cannot possibly have any genuine under- 
standing of thc subjcct; they are cither hypocrites or suffering 
from sehizophrenia. 

It would be valuablc for th« ordinary reader, besides rcading a 
good translation of thc Qur’ân, to havc availablc a range of thc 
salient comments madc about it by the groups of Orientalists of 
various backgrounds, both ancient and modern. There are those 
who specializc in Arabic and those whö do not; thc oncs who 
actually studicd the original tcxt and those who dependcd solcly 
on translations or copied second-hand ideas long since disproved. 

This task, however, would entail insurmountable difficulties. 
No-one wouİd undertake it but those schoiars willing to spend years 
of serious intensivc study and who would probably aim at some 
high degree in Islamics. But the ordinary reader can afford neither 
time nor effort, and may be satisfıed with an eagle’s eye view of 
the salient comments, theories and criticisms raised by a large 
assembly of Orientalists, inciuding those best known in recent his- 
tory, as well as in the Middle Ages. 

This topological survey was carried out by the author during 
thc last ten years or more, and is presented in thc coming chap- 
ters. The hundreds of books written in English since the early part 
of this century, as well as in the Middle Ages, havc bcen uscd to 
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collcct, summarize and analysc the commcnts on thc Qur*ân. 
Thcy have displaycd a vcry wide spectrum of opinions cmbracing 
the two extrenıe views as cxemplified on the one hand by the rc- 
ference to thc Qur’ân as a “wearisome confused jıımblc”, and on 
the other by the description of the same book as “the inimitable 
symphony, the vcry sounds of which movc men to tears and 
cestasy’*. 

The views of these Orientalists arc organized under various 
headings and assembled into two main groups, namciy general 
comments and those focussing on specifıc subjects. Part I of this 
work provides general commcnts on thc names of thc Qur’ân, its 
authorship, style and subjcct matter, the chronological order of its 
Sürahs (ehapters) as compared to their sequence in the text, typical 
inaccuracies in certain English translations, some famous mis- 
conceptions and typical misinterpretations. Part II is devoted to 
elaborating on specific topics: thc Qur'ânic concept of God, and of 
İslam, its code of morals, thc status it assigns to womcn, its views 
on polygamy, divorce, jihâd and şlavcry, its concepts of thc 
metaphysical world, predestination and free will. 

Throughout the book, the general description “Orientalist” will 
be used to mean seholars specializing in Islamic studics and writ- 
ing about Islamic topics. İt is morc a convenient term than 
an accurate description. Many Qur’ânic quotations will be ren- 
dered. The works by Arberry, Pickthall, Ali, Khan and Sale will 
be used frecly, sometimes with modifıcations by the author in 
order to aid clarity. Modern English is often preferred to the 
archaic for further refınement and transparence. However, as is 
thc case with those who consider the English King Ja,mes Bible 
fıner than more modern translations, many Englishmen would 
argue that archaic English is far more beautiful for translating thc 
Qur’ân; for instance, comparc “behold” with “look”, “thou” 
with “you” and “unto” with “to”. 

There arc bound to be some variations among the English 
transliterations of Arabic words.* For example, we read 
“Qur’ân“, “Quran“ and “Koran**. The fırst is phonetically 
nearest to the Arabic and therefore will be used here. Similarly, 
“Mohamed”, “Mahomet”, “Mohammad** and “Muhammad” 
are to be found. The last is nearest to the Arabic sound. 

In order to help specialists in this fıeld, the important bibliogra- 

*The transliteration of Arabic words is explained in Appendix 1. 
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phical refcrences are given in a decailed list appcndcd at the end of the 
book, and as notes where pertincnt. The notes arc as bricf as 
possiblc in ordcr to providc minimal distraction to the ordinary 
rcadcr. The Qur’ânic verses are refercnced by a brackeced pair of 
numbcrs, of which the former is the numbcr of the Sürah (chap- 
ter) and the lattcr that of the verse. Thus the fıfth verse of the third 
Sürah is (3:5). 

The author fully realizes the shortcomings of this work — so 
ambitious in its aim. He is so much aware of the gaps in his 
knowledgc that he could not enjoy the peace of mind shared by 
thosc who consider thcir accomplishmcnts completc. His main ex- 
cusc is that he has rcalized the great necd for a comprchcnsive col- 
Icction of Information and view$ on the Islamic sacrcd book to be 
presentcd in one volüme, to English speaking readers. If this work 
can help them formulate a more balanced impression and at the 
same time be of value for sciencc in this fıeld of study, no credit is 
claimed — the success is only through God*s gracc and with His 
great help. 
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Introduction 


The Qur’an and Its Names 

Ali thc grcat rcligions of thc \vorld havc thcir sacrcd books but it 
is thc proud daim of İslam that thc Qur’ân is thc only sacrcd book 
to havc survivcd absolutcly unchangcd since it was fırst rcvcalcd 
and writtcn down fourteen hundred ycars ago. 

MusHms bclicvc thc Qur’ân was rcvcalcd to thc Prophet 
Muhammad at intervals över a period of about twcntyTthrcc 
ycars, beginning in Mccca and continuing in Medina. İt consists of 
114 Sûralıs (ehapters) comprising roughly 80,000 \vords. 

The religion of İslam — İslam mcans submission to thc Will of 
God — is bascd on thc Qur*ân, vvhich contains dircetions concern- 
ing almost every aspcct of human life in this world and thc ncxt. 
İslam, therefore, is a way of life morc than a mere bclicf. The 
Qur*ân contains rcfcrcnccs to other rcligions, notably Judaism and 
Christianity, and to thc biblical prophets. 

This is thc bricfcst of outlines of thc Qur’ân; thc follovving 
ehapters will claboratc on scvcral of its aspeets. 

The Oxford Dictionary spclls thc name as “Koran” and dcfıncs 
it as thc “sacrcd book of thc Mohammedans*. thc colleetion of 
Mohammcd’s oral rcvclations writtcn in Arabic”. The statement 
of the rcvclations bcing “of” or “to” Muhammad will be dis- 
cusscd morc fully in thc ncxt ehapter. In thc Encyclopaedia 
Britamıica^, thc Qur’ân is deseribed as “thc sacrcd book of İslam 
on which thc religion of morc than seven hundred millions of 
Mohammedans ■ is foundcd”, bcing regarded by them as thc 
truc word of God. And since the usc of the Qur’ân in public 
Nvorship, in schools and otherwise is much morc cxtcnsivc than. 


Muslims caiegorically rejcet thc adjcctivc “Mohammedan’* as a deserip- 
tioıı of thcir rcligious group as it falscly implics that they arc worshippcrs 
of Muhammad rather than thc One God. They nevertheless love 
Muhammad, feci much indcbtcd to him and frcqucntly pray that pcacc be 
upon him. 
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for cxamplc, thc rcading of thc Biblc in mosl Christian countrics, 
it has been truly deseribed as the most widcly rcad book in cxist- 
cncc. This circumstance alonc is suffıcicnt to givc it an urgent 
daim on our attention, whcthcr it suits our taste and falls in with 
our rcligious and philosophical vicws or not.* 

The languagc in which thc rcvclation camc down is Arabic and 
thc word Qur*ân mcans “that which is often rccitcd or rcad över 
and över again”. The root of thc word bcing Qara*a, thc Arabic 
v/ord mcaning “he rcad” or “he rccitcd”^. Thus thc noun Qur*âtî 
can signify “special rcading or rccitation” as mentioned in Süralt 
75 of thc sacred Book itsclf. ^"Fa-idha Qara'nâho fattabi* Qur*âna- 
/lo” thus translatcs as “so whcn wc rcad it follow its rcading”, or, 
“so whcn wc rccitc it follow its rccitation”’^. According to Islamic 
tradition the very fırst words of rcvclation wcrc (Sûrah. 96); "*Iqra*- 
bistni Rabbika-ailadhi khalaq,"* whith translatcs as “Rcad or rccitc 
in the Name of your Lord Who created”. Therefore, the litcral 
connotation of the Qur’ân or al-Qt4r*âtı* can be, “the book that is 
often rcad” — referring only to thc sacred Book of thc Muslims. 

If we go through the literatüre över thc ycars rclatcd to thc 
Qur’ân or İslam v^e will fmd that thc oldest publication is in fact 
thc hallovvcd Book itsclf, referring to itsclf as thc Qur*ân on many 
occasions. Wc fınd, for instance: 

Surciy this Qur’ân guides to that vvhich is most upright and 
gives good ncws to thc bclicvcrs who do good that thcirs is a 
great rcward. (17:9) 

The name, therefore, was given to thc Book by God, thc source 
of rcvclation. 

The Book has numerous titles and names. In Arabic it is scldom 
mentioned without thc addition of such exaltcd appcllations as: 
“A/-Qwr'âw al-Kanm” (The Bounteous. Noblc or Honourablc); 
“A/-Q«r'âN aTHakîm" (The Full of Wisdom); 

''Al'Qur*ân al-Majîd'" (The Glorious); 

*'AI~Qur'ân al~‘Adhîm*' (The Great or Subiimc). 

There is also "'Al-Qur'âfî dftidh'dhikr\ which is variously 
translated as “possessing eminence” or “containing remem- 
brance” or, more vaguely by Sale as “full of admonition,” whilc 
Rodvvell sees it as “full of vvarning”. 

Hovvever, each of these translations can convey only a shadc of 

* al is thc Arabic articlc “the”. 
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the truc, rich mcaning of thc Arabic original. For, as Kritzeck has 
put it*^, “No translation can convey morc than thc barcst suggcs- 
tion of what is in thc Qur’an that can move men to tears and cc- 
stasy.” Although somc non-Arabic spcaking Muslims describe thc 
Book as “The Holy Qur’ân” thc corresponding Arabic adjcctivc 
muqad(ias is actually never used for the simple reason that thc hoü- 
ness of thc Book is too dceply implied and understood to necd 
mentioning. Sometimes wc fınd the Qur’ân referred to as '"Kitâb- 
Allâir (“The Book of God”); or ^^Kalâm^Allâir, (“The Words of 
God“); or “Noron wa Kitabom^Mubîn'', interpreted by M. ‘Ali as 
“Light and Cicar Book”, and by Arbcrry^ as “Light and Manifest 
Book”. 

Other exaltcd names for it arc: '*Al~Dhikr~uI‘Hakhn" (“Re- 
membrance which is full of Wisdom”), and ''Dhikrom- 
Mubârakon*' (“Bicssed Rcmembrance”); or “D/ııfend-Li/'â lamitt*' 
(“A Reminder for ali bcings”); or *'Al-Sirât-al-Mustaqîm'' (“The 
Straight Fath”). 

It is interesting to observe thc various translations for its titlc 
“A/ Furqatt*\ which Arberry^ interprets as “thc Salvation”, and 
M.‘Ali as “thc Diseriminator”, whilc Pickthall sccs it as “thc 
Critcrion for Right and Wrong”, and Salc as “thc Distinetion be- 
twccn Good and Evil”, and Rodwcll as “thc .Illuminator”. An 
Arabic scholar^ who is onc of thc authoritics on thc subject has 
countcd no Icss than fıfty-fıvc names and titics for thc Qur’ân. 

The work \vas deseribed by thc Prophet Mııhammad, as quotcd 
by ‘Ali-ibn-’Abi-Tâlib^ as follows: “The Book of God. In it is'thc 
rccord of whai was before you, tlic judgcmcnt of what is among 
you, and thc prophccics of \vhat \vill comc after you. İt is thc dc- 
cisivc; not a casc for Icvity. Whoevcr is a tyrant and ignores thc 
Qur’ân will be deştroyed by God. 

“Whocvcr sceks guidance from other than it vvili be misguided. 
The Qur’ân is thc unbrcakablc bond of conneetion \vith God; it is 
thc rcmembrance full of \visdom and thc straight paıh. The 
Qur’ân docs not bccomc distorted by tongııcs, nor can it be devi- 
ated by caprices; it never dıılls from rcpeatcd study; seholars \vill 
ahvays \vant morc of it. The vvonders of thc Qıır'ân arc never- 
ending. Whoevcr speaks from it will speak the truth, \vhocvcr 
rules with it will be just and \vhocvcr holds fast to it \vill be 
guided to thc straight path.” 

Any copy of the Qıır\ân is referred to in Arabic as 
that is to say the colleetion of pages. This name \vas used for the 
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fırst time about three decades after thc Prophet’s death, whcn the 
Qur’ân was originally compiled into onc volüme. İn chose early 
years no other book was generally known to the Arab nation who 
were mostly illiterate. 

Some Orientalists have airily assumed that the word Qur'ân 
was not Arabic at ali but derived from a Syriac word denoting 
**Scripturc lesson’\ Such a far-fetehed assumption sounds faint in 
contrast to the straightforward conciusion that the word is actually 
an Arabic one deriving from the same root as Qara'a (“he rcad”). 
This conciusion happens to be corroborated by the Holy Book it- 
self in the verse rendered. 

A Qur’ân made distinet so that you may read it to the people. 

(17:106) 

The truth is that the Arabic language has its roots deep in his- 
tory and has not undergone such signifıcant changes down the 
generations as compared with other languages. One outstanding 
reason for this almost stabilized State of Arabic is the Qur*ân itself, 
and the fact that ever since it was fırst revealed Muslims of ali 
races and tongues have wanted to learn its noble language as a 
labour of lovc — for Allah and His Message. The diffcrcncc be- 
tween the Qur’ânic Arabic and that of today, after the plıssage of 
föurteen centuries, is insignifıcant when compared with thödifTer- 
ence, say, between the English of Shakespearç*s time and modern 
English usage. 

This püre quality of Arabic has enabled it to be used as a Basis 
for reference when studying other semitic languages such'^as 
Syriac, Aramaic and Hebrevv, which have ali undergone drasde 
changes down the centuries. Indeed, Arnold and Guillaume have 
declared that Hebrew words and idioms who5e precise sense has 
been lost in the intricacies of Jewish tradidon, “rcccive a ready 
and convincing cxplanation from cognate Arabic sourccs*’^. 

■>V'' 
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The Authorship of the 
Qur’ân 


This is one of the most controversîal points about the sacred 
Book. Muslims are of the fırm belief that it W3S God’s composi- 
tion, word by word and even letter by lettcr; the divine revelation 
Corning down through the mission of the Archangel Gabriel to the 
Prophet Muhammad in instalments. Immediately after each re* 
vclation the Prophet repcated the heavcniy words aloud to his 
followcrs around him and to his scribes who wrote them down. 

Yet, on the other hand, non-Muslims And it hard to accept that 
any book whatcver exists or ever cxisted which was a(;:tually 
composed by God. Books held sacrcd by non-Muslims havc been 
written by men who were saintly and held in great spiritual 
estecm, but who nonetheless were mortals. This applies to the 
Old and New Testaments as well as to books of other faiths. 


THE authorship OF THE GOSPELS 

According to C hristian doctrines^ “each of the four Gospels was 
written by a human free agent who preserved his own stylc ?nd 
his own ideas as well as his own method of historiography, 
though undcr the guidance of the Holy Spirit.” Any discrepancics 
among thcir scriptures were cxplaincd by the theory of “colour- 
ing by the mcdium”, adoptcd by the Christian thcologians^. Such 
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a thcory is, of coursc, absolutcly unknown to Muslitns since there 
is no ncccssity for it with ehe Qur'ân. Further, the four Gospçis 
arc availablc oniy in transladon, the originals betng lost, and hence 
the imperfeetion in the form of the Seriptures is admitted in 
Christianity. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
PENTATEUCH 

The Old Tesument was ehe produa of Jewİ5h wnters of the 
period dating from around a thousand years before the Christian 
cra.^ 

During the tenth century ne the Yahvist tcxt of the Penuteuch 
was written by prophets of the Second Kingdom« Judah^ This 
was to form the backbone of the first five books aseribed to 
Moses. About two ceneuries later, the Elohist text. of the Northern 
Kingdom, was to be added to consdtute a singlc book» the Torah. 
The boök of Deuteronomy was added at that dme. In the sixth 
century bc and after the death of Ezddel, his book was written by 
his disciples who also wrote the third text of Genesis, *‘Saccrdot- 
al**. which was inserted into the fabric of the Yahvist and Elohist 
tcxts*. 

Among the odıer books of the Old Testamoıt, Proverbs was 
written around 480 bc, Job about 450 bc, Eceksiastes, or 
Kohcleth, dates from the third century bc, as do the Şong of 
Songs,. Chronicles I and II, Ezra and Nehemiah. Ecdcsiasdcus or 
Sirah appeared in the second century bc. For many, the Old 
Testament did not becomc dednidve undl one century after Christ's 
lifctimc.^ 


BOOKS HELD SACRED BY OTHER 
RELIGIONS 

For Hindus the rcligious writings are innumeralde. Besides the 
Vedas (the hynuıs), and Upanishads (doctrims)^ come vast collec- 
dons called E|hcs, and Puranas (ancient tales). These have been 
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morc influcntial on thc masscs than thc Vedas. The two grcat 
£ptcs are thc Ramayana and thc Mahabharau» boch probably 
compiled during thc first two ccnturics aftcr Chrisc*s birdi. The 
Rimayana, a favouritc Hindu classic, dcscribcs dıc advcnturcs of 
thc Prince Rama; coünticss Hindus rcpcat a fcw Gncs of it daOy. 
The Mahabharau is an cxtrcmely long pocm fuU of l^end, myth 
and mûrality. 

Although thc Vedas are bclievcd by Hindus to havc been re- 
vealcd by thc Gods to thc andent scers, there scems to be no clear- 
cut cvidencc suppoıtcd with names and dates as in dıc casc of thc 
Qur’ân. İn faa, thc Ramayana is known to havc been composed 
in Sanskrit by thc poct Valmiki.^ 

The BudcÛiist rcligious tcxts inciudc thc four canonical books 
“Nikayas’*, in which sayings of thc Buddha were coUected by his 
disdplcs about fıfty years aftcr his dcath in thc sûcdı century BC.* 
Other sayings, most of them aseribed not to thc Buddha but to his 
disdplcs, werc also put together into a suppkmcntary Nikaya. 
Ccnturics later these Nikayas were further supplementcd by re- 
ligious, philosophical and historical novcis, pocms and epics. One 
of thc best known Nikayas is thc Milinda whidı purports to give 
thc discussion betıvccn thc Grcck king Mcnand^ and thc Bud* 
dhist cider Nagasena. Thus, it is quitc evident that dıc authors of 
thc Buddhist sacred texts wcre human rather than divine. 

The book Analects was written pardy by Confiıdus (551- 
479 BC), thc rest by his disdplcs. It has been accepted by his fol- 
lowers as a codc of morality rather than a book of rcligion.^ 
Although Confudus was venerated in olden dmes and sacrifices 
wcrc insrituted for him in Chinese schools, morc reflccdvc Q^gcs 
subsequently mainuined that hc should not be worshipped and in 
thc halis of Confiıdans his images were rcplaced by tabkts. In 
presene day China thc sayings of Confudus are actuaily con- 
demned as rcactionary. 

İt is a merc axiom that thc books by Marx and Mao-tsc-Tung 
are never daimed to bc divine. The simple reason is that such 
books arc recognizcd and highly esteemed by Communists who 
categorically deny thc existence of God according to their 
“sdentihe atheism’*. 
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Orientalists’ claims about the 
authorship of the Qur’ân 

From the abovc it is evident that İslam is the sole religion whosc 
followers fırmly believe their sacred book to have been composcd 
by God. This, hovvever. has been persistently deııied by non- 
Muslim writcrs down the ycars who daim catcgorically that the 
Qur’ân was composcd by Muhammad with or without the hclp of 
others. Some of these \vritcrs’ statements arc extrcmcly svvecping 
and moreover makc littic or no attempt to givc supporting cvi- 
dcnce. Salc, for instance, in his Prelmunary Discourse, fırst pub- 
lishcd in the cightecnth century, dcelared: “That Muhammad was 
really the author and chicf contriver of the Qur’ân is beyond dis- 
pute; though it be highly probable that he had no small assistance 
in his design from others/’** 

Sir William Muir in the last century, Wollaston in 1905, Lam- 
mens in 1926, Champion and Short in 1959, Glubb 1970 and 
Rodinson as late as 1977*^ merciy reiterated this logically unfound- 
ed assumption. Wc fınd the cehoing statements ofother Orientalists: 
from Menezes, “nothing else but a püre crcation and concoction 
of Mohammed and of his accomplicc”; and from Draycott, 
“Through it ali runs the fire of his genius; in the later Sûrahs 
(chapters) it is the refleetion of his energy that looks out from the 
pages.”*^ 

Many Orientalists have claimed the Prophet to be a poet, â 
thinker, an epileptic or bewitchcd, or to have relied onJcwish and 
Christian sourccs in composing the Book. A fcw writers in the 
Middle Ages even came out with the fantastic assertion that it was 
put together by Christians or Jews espccially employed for the 
purpose, patehing it up with bits of the Bible in order to satisfy 
popular demand!*** Of course, this particular medicval assertion 
was subsequently provcd to be untrue and accordingiy dropped 
when some accurate information became available in the West. 

As a matter of fact, most of these notions are not exclusively the 
Orientalists’ inventions, bcing promulgated originally by tribal 
chiefs among the disbelievers in the Prophet’s own time. Natural- 
!y, such antagonistic contemporarics were prepared to use any 
means to diseredit his prophcthood, discerning in it a Cardinal 
threat to their suprcmacy as İcadcrs of the community. Their 
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asscrtions and accusations against thc Prophct havc comc down to 
us in thc vivid tcrms of thc Qur’ân: 

Whcn it \vas said to thcm: Thcrc is no god savc Allah, thcy Nvcrc 
scornful and said: Shall wc forsakc our gods for a mad poct? 
Nay, but hc brought thc Truth and hc confırmcd thc mcssen- 
gcrs bcforc hini. (52: 29-34) 

And whcn our rcvclations arc rccitcd unto thcm thcy say: Wc 
havc heard, if wc vvishcd wc could say thc likc of it, this is 
nothing but fablcs of thc ancicnts. (8:3Î) 

Is it not strangc to notc how whcn modern Oricntalists echo these 
accusations madc fourteen ccnturics ago, thcy mcrciy phrasc thcm 
anew? 


CLAIMS THAT THE PROPHET WAS A 
POET 

This daim was put forward by Stobart about a hundred ycars ago, 
was reiterated by Bell in thc 1920s, and \vas cchocd much morc 
rccently by Rodinson*^. Aftcr reading thc Qur’ân in translation, 
Stobart asserted that it could havc been written by any Arab who 
is “acquaintcd with thc general outlinc of the Jewish history and 
of the traditions of his own country and possessed of somc poetic 
fire and faney”. Bell differed slightly when he deseribed thc 
Prophet as a poct, “but not of thc ordinary Arab type,” because 
his themes of religion and righteousncss werc hardly touched by 
other pocts. Rodinson could not apprcciate the Qur’ân exccpt as a 
poem stored up in Muhammad’s unconscious mind. 

Readers familiar with Arabic poctry rcalize that it has long been 
distinguished by its wazn, bahr, *anid and qâfiYah — exact mea- 
sures of syllabic sounds and rhymcs, which have to be strictly 
adhered to even at thc expcnse of grammar and shades of meaning 
at times. Ali this is categorically different from the Qur’ânic liter- 
ary stylc. 
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CLAIMS THAT THE QUr’ÂN 
RESULTED FROM HİS IMAGINATION 

İn thc 1960s Andcrson and Watc camc up indepcndcntly with 
almost che samc cheory. Andcrson described thc Qur’ân as **thc 
result of wishful thinking*’^^, assumtng that words, thoughcs and 
storics which various extcmal or intcmal srimuli summoncd from 
thc Prophcc’s subconscîmıs mind camc to constitutc thc Qur*ân. 
Watt, applying modern methods of litcrary analysis, camc to thc 
conciusion that hc may havc bçen mistaken in bclicving thc 
Qur*ân to bc a divine message; “What scems to a man to comc 
from outside himsclf may actually comc from his unconscious/'^^ 
Hence hc deseribed thc Book as “thc produet of crcadvc imagina- 
tion”. 

But this thcory of Andcrson and Watt collapscs under thc 
wcight of thc mere fact that no other “imaginatioh” — no matter 
how “Creative” — has ever becn ablc to producc a similar master- 
picce or indeed even a part of it. 

The contents of thc Qur’an and its miraculous naturc will bc 
discussed in thc foIIowing ehapters. It may just bc mentioned here 
that this thcory of Andcrson and Watt is furthermore unoriginal, 
since it was also referred to in thc Qur*ân as onc of thc claims put 
forward agasnst thc Prophet by thc disbclicvers who uscd thc 
term, “muddicd dreams” instead of “imagination” (21:5). 

CLAIMS THAT HE WAS AN EPILEPTIC 

San Pedro and other Orientalists of thc Middle Ages and latcr 
have asserted that thc Prophet was an epileptic or possessed by de- 
mons, in an attempt to expiain thc divine rcvelations.'** Much 
more recently Rodinson dubbed it as auditory visual halludna- 
tion.^^ But this baseless daim has bcen ruled out by objcetive 
and rational writers. Daniel, for example, commented that “cpilcp- 
sy as applied to thc Prophet was thc expIanation of those who 
sought to amuse rather than to instruct’*^. 

The qucstion may well be asked: Has epilepsy — this sad and 
debilitating discasc — ever cnablcd its vietim to bccomc a prophet 
or a law-giver, or risc to a position of thc highcst esteem and 
powcr?^’ 
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How could it, when such a disease is scicntifıcally known to İcad 
eventually to mental dcterioration in thc form of dcfective mc- 
mory, diminishing intelligcncc or irrcgularities of tcmper? On the 
physical side, as is well known, the effccts of the epilcptic attacks 
arc often shattering on both sufTerer and speaator. There have 
been no signs of this in any of the details of the Prophct's life 
which have come down to us through the centurics. *‘On the con- 
trary, he was clearly in full posscssion of his faculties to thc very 
cnd of his life.*'^ Moreover, Muhammad was a man whose com* 
mon sense nevcr failed him — nor his physical strength. Had he 
ever collapsed under the strain of battic or controversy or fainted 
away when strong action was called for, a case for cpilepsy might 
have been madc out. As it is, ‘*to basc such a theory of epilepsy on 
a l^end which on thc face of it has no historical foundation is a 
sin against historical critidsm**,^ 

CLAIMS THAT HE COMPOSED THE 

qur’ân helped by jewish and 

CHRISTIAN SOURCES 

Wc come now to an oft*repeated charge, namely that the Prophet 
composed the Qur’ân either with direct help from others, after 
rcading books (dcspite the constantly rcitcrated fact of his illitera- 
cy), or after bcing taught by someonc ofJcwish orChristian back- 
ground. Likc those othcr chargcs previously mentioned, thesc par- 
ticular ones wcre again reiteratcd in the Middle Ages as well as 
morc reccntiy. Önce morc, it has to be pointed out that far from 
being original to this period thesc asscrtions werc actually levciled 
by infıdels in the lifctimc of Mubammad as rcportcd in thc Qur*ân 
itself in which thcy arc challengcd, (10:38; 11:13; 16:103). 

The Prophet was assumed to have been instruacd on Christian- 
ity and Judaism either during his travcis or whilç staying in Mccca 
or Medina. He did travel to Syria twicc, whcn aged thirteen and 
twenty-fıvc, but this was long before his mission and conscqucnt- 
ly constitutes no justification for Bodley and othcrs^\ to deseribe 
him as ‘*a man who spent most of his dme on the road’*; nor for 
**his vast travels** to have been deseribed as a majör source of his 
accumubtcd know]cdge^, Dry Arab hîstory, ac(t>rding to Salc, 
rccords that Muhammad*s fîrst joumcy to Syria was madc at thc 
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agc of thirtccn, with his undc Abu-Tâlib. Thcy had a bricf mcct- 
ing with a ccrtain monk called eithcr Sergius^** or Bohaira^^. Not 
only was this encounter too bricf but it occurred too early to 
favour the surmisc of the monk’s assistancc with the rcvciations, 
which began abouc thirty years later. 

A further postulata was thac Muhammad had a close acquaint- 
ance with Christianity whi!e in Mccca through what he might 
have heard from bishops and monks. These men, stationed as thcy 
were on the Syrian borders of the Arabian desert could have con- 
ducted missionary accivitİes in the vicinity. Both Bodley and 
Gibb^® have referrcd to bishops who uscd to preach Christianity 
from camelback during the fairs held annually at Oqâçlh ncar 
Mecca, naming Qiss-ben-Sâ‘idah as onc of thcm. Whilc it is his- 
torically corrcct that Qiss-bcn-Sâ‘idah and anothcr bİshop callcd 
Assad-ben-Ka‘b did deliver many sermons to the Arabs during 
these fairs. the unfortunate fact rcgarding the theory of their in- 
fluencing the Prophet is that both bishops died över a ccntury bc- 
fore Muhammad’s birth.^ 

' In addition to the bishops and monks, two Christian sword- 
smiths were allegcd to have taught Muhammad — both by his 
disbelieving contemporaries and much more rccently by Zwcmcr 
at the turn of the present century.^Jaber and Yasser wcrc Abyssi- 
nian slaves who had acceptcd İslam; their master, a member of the 
Bani-Hadramy, used to beat them saying, “You arc tcaching 
Muhammad!” Thcy would protcst, “No, by Allah! He teaches us 
and guides us!”.^* It secms that Zwemer favoured their master’s 
opinion, 

Meanwhile Menezcs, and Gardner^^, postulated a complctely 
different teacher for the Prophet. Thcy maintaincd that Salman, a 
Persian, had helpcd in writing the sacred Book. This Salman, who 
had been a Zoroastrian before accepting Christianity in Syria, later 
moved on to Medina where he met the Prophet and embraccd 
İslam. Salmân’s life is documcnted in Islamic history, notably as 
the vcry first pcrson to proposc digging a trench for the defcnce of 
Medina when the dty was chreatencd with invasion by the Mec- 
can disbelievers and their allies. His bright suggestion, couplcd 
with violent wintry gales, successfully repelled the enemy. 

It is well known to Muslims that the greater part of the Qur*ân, 
i.e., about two thirds of it, was revealed in Mecca before the 
Prophet migrated to Medina, where Salman met him. Furthcrmorc, 
the Book's literary style is so sublime that even born Arab 1in- 
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guists who have tried ovcr the years to imitatc it haye not bccn 
successful — to say nothing of a Persian. 

Somedmcs Mubamnud was simply acçused of leaming from an 
unnamed teacher^, the charge being levelled in general terms such 
as **The long rambling accounts ofJewİ5h patriarchs and prophets 
[in the Qur*ân] corrcspond in so mudi detail with the Talmud that 
of their essendally Jewish origin there can be no doubt.’*^ More 
recently Rodinson» folIowing the same traih naively alleged that 
Muhammad merely arabized Judaeo-Christianity on the hasis that 
it had already attracted his countrymen because of its assodation 
with higher dvilizadons.^ 

But against these asserdons Bell wrote, ^*Of any indmate know- 
ledge for the Prophet of eıther these two religions or the Bible it- 
self there is no convindng evidence. The Surah *Al-lkhlaş* of the 
Qur’ân is somedmes quoted as an early rejecdon of one of the Car¬ 
dinal doctrines of Chrisdanity.*'^ Bell*s theory was recently cor- 
roborated by the striking contrast between the Qur*ân^and the 
Bible as shown by Bucaille in his trcatise, The Bibte, the Qur*an 
and Sciencei 

As it is, the drasdc difference between the Qur*ânic and bibhcal 
concepts of God, the contrasts between the Ûblical legends and 
the Qur’ânic records, not to mendon the extremely unfiriendly 
atdtude of the Jewish community of Mcdina towards the Prophet 
must surely fumish convindng evidence against the conjecture 
that Jcws or Christians helped him. Further objective proofs werc 
provided by Bucaille. 

Less recently, it was argued^^ that by the applicadon of the 
prindple of higher critidsm it became clear that, “Muhammad 
had been gathering, recasdng and revising in written form the 
material planncd to issuc as his book/’^ İn making these claims it 
should be pointed out that the writers concemed have ovcrlooked 
certain important facts. İbn-Taymiyah, who wrote a book on 
the same subjea in the Middle Ages, stated among other things 
that the Prophet was iUiterate. Secondly, he argued that the sub- 
lime style of the Qur*ân remained the same throughout the entire 
period of its reveladon. No mortal author could maintain such 
perfecdon of style, persistently, for so long. Not a Sürah, not a 
verse, not cvcn a word was revised, as is recorded in history. 

Thirdly, the Arabs of those generadons excelled in accurate 
memorizing of their history. The records of events used to be re- 
layed by word of mouth verbatim from one historian to anothcr 
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down thc gencrations. The sdencc of Ismd relating to this subject 
was developed by the Arabs long before thc art of printing 
appeared upon the scene. This scicncc inciudes the grading of 
historians according to their knowIedgc, upbringing, way of life, 
the kind of friends they used to havc and their accuracy in record- 
ing cvents. Isnâd also discusses the way the same cvents are re- 
ported by various channels or chains of narrators and accounts for 
any discrepancies. 

With the safcguard of the Science of Isnâd, as it flourished in 
Arabia, not one Arab historian was quoted to have mentioned that 
Muhammad ever sat down to learn from anyone; nor that he 
used regularly to counsel with friends exccpt after he became a 
Prophet. Arab history records every detail of Muhammad’s life 
from his birth to the moment of his death. 

Finally, Ibn-Taymiyah makes thc point that Muhammad, be¬ 
fore reaching the age of forty, never preachcd, nor could he uttcr a 
passage of the Qur*ân which is clearly distinct even from his own 
speeches and sayings. 

Had Muhammad in fact learnt from a Christian monk, a 
bishop, a Jewish person, or even from Christian slaves, thc fol- 
lowing might havc happened: 

1. Muhammad would never have denied it bccause he was 
famous ali his life for both preaching and telling the truth. 

2. He could never have preached a faith so radically differcnt 
from Christianity and Judaism, particularly with respcct to 
their basic creeds. 

3. Under the circumstances, and considering the climate of 
ancagonism existing bctween him and those who did not 
believe in his message, particularly the Jews and polytheists, 
his teacher’s name could scarcely have remained unknovvn 
throughout ali the years of the Prophct’s mission. 

4. Whoever taught him would surely have written a book or 
at least a chapter similar to the Qur’ânic revelations. 

5. The Jews, referrcd to in the Qur’ân as “The people of the 
Book” had been persistently cross-examining him, defying 
him and hiding their books from others. How then could 
they have taught him at the same time? If they had taught 
him anything would they not have been the first to declare 
it in order to disprove his prophethood? It is difficult to be¬ 
lieve that they wouId not aİso have been careful to suppress 
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thc uncomplimcntary rcfcrcnccs to thcm containcd in thc 
Qur*ân. 

6. Had Muhaınmad not been sinccre in his prophethood and 
honcst in dclivering his rcvelations his friends and followers 
would never have been so devoted to him, nor would they 
have clung to his teachings despite dcvastating hardship and 
persecution. It is a remarkable tribute to the character of 
Muhammad and to those of his friends and folloWers that 
not one of them ever betrayed him. 

7. The Qur’ân confırms certain biblical records of previous 
prophets. Since the historical events in the Bible were origi- 
nally revealed by God to Moses and other prophets why 
could not this confırmation be a sign that the source is one, 
and divine? 

8. If divine authorship has never been claimed for the Bible by 
a Christian why should Muhammad have risked additional 
persecution from his enemies by claiming thc Qur’ân to 
have been revealed by God if this were not so? 

In conciusidn of this discussion it may be appropriate to reflect 
on the Qur’ânic verses relevant to the subject of its authorship: 

Say: the Holy Spirit has revealed it from your Lord with truth 
that it may confırm those who believe and as guidance and 
good tidings for those who have surrendered (to God). 

And wc know well that they say: Only a man teaches him. The 
speech of him at \vhom they falsely hint is outlandish and this is 
manîfest Arabic speech. 

Lo! Those who disbelieve thc Revclations of Allah, Allah guides 
them not and theirs will be a painful doom. 

Only they invent falsehood who believe not Allâh’s Revclations 
and (only) they arc the liars. (16: 102—105) 



Chapter 2 

The Divine Composition of 
the Qur’ân 


In no sense is it sdentific to put forward an assertion such as ‘*that 
the Qur*ân was really the woric of the Prophet of Arabaa is beyond 
dispute**S without even trying to support it with any logical argu- 
ment. 

Yet, is chere any logical argument to support the Müslim daim 
that dıe Qur’ân was rcvealed to Mul^ammad and transmitted by 
him wichout dıanging a single word? 

Yes, there are two main arguments for diis. Firstiy, the Arabic 
literary style as evidcnoed in ilıe sacred Book is exalted above any 
ocher work — induding Mub^mmad’s own speeches and sayings. 
Sccondly, the subject matter, covcring as it does such an inhnite 
range of ideas and touching on topics then unknown to mortal 
mind, could never have been conceived either by Mu^mmad or 
by any of his contemporaries. Let us look at these two points in 
detail. 


The Qur’ânic literary style 

It is distinguished clearly from ali other Arabic works whether 
thcy be poetty, rythmic or non-rythmic prose, the spoken or 
writtcn language of ordinary peoplc or even that of the Prophet 
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The excepdonal eloquence of Muhammad has aivriys 
been acknowledged and is known to us in thousands of his sayings 
and inscrucdons. Howcver, none of thesc bears the slightcst re- 
semblance to the revealed messages, the transcendent power of 
which impregnates the soul with quickening lighc. Even the in- 
fidels of the Prophet’s time acknowledged the substandve inimita- 
bility of the Qur*in and considered the form of the text sudı an 
extraordinary phenomenon that dıey used to cali it ‘*nıagic*’. 

The pur’anic style can naturally best be appreciated by Arabs, 
espedally by those of its concemporaries had gready per- 
fected their litorary arts and were so fond of poetry that they used 
to put up the most excellent poems on the door of the Ka*bah in 
Mecca» whidı to them was the most sacred shrine. Two instances 
wiO show how much they admired the Qur*ân for its condnnity. 
A poem by Lablb-ibn-Rabf ah. one of dıe greatest masterpieces of 
Arabic in Muhammad*s dme. was fixed up on the door of the 
I^*bah. None of the other poets dared ofTer anything in comped- 
don. But part of a Qur*ânic Sürah was fixed next to it. Soon after, 
Lablb himsdf. then an idolator. on reading dıe first few verses 
only, wa$ struck with admiradon and immediately professed the 
religion taught therein, declartng that such words could only be 
divinely inspired.^ 

The other instance records *Omar*s acceptance of İslam. *Omar- 
ibnel-Khaç^b was a linguist of no mean standing.^ As a member 
of dıe leading group of idolators in dıeir campaign against 
Muhammad, *Omar was taunted \dien his own sister accepted 
İslam against his will and even without his knowing. At önce, he 
nıshed, sword in hand, to his sister's house. Finding her holding a 
sheet of paper he demanded it be handed över to him. Then an ex- 
traordinary thing happened. This man who had been famous for 
his violence'and severity suddenly dıanged. For the strength and 
beauty of dıe few verses he read so filled his heart widı awe. he 
fek a compukion to go straight to the Prophet and profess dıe 
feith^. Subsequendy. *Omar-ibneI-Khattâb became one of the pil- 
krs of dıe Müslim community. as recordcd in Islamic history. 

As previoudy mendoned, Muhammad*s contemporary disbe- 
hevers insistendy dubbed the Qur*ân as **magic** and tried to dis- 
courage each other from listcning to it lest it might dıarm dıem 
away from their tradidonal polytheism. But neme of them denied 
its condnnity. excellence and transcendence. 

Considerably later in dme there appeared on the scenc some 
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linguists who knew vcry much less about Arabic simply because it 
was not their ianguage, nor had they studicd it wcll cnough. 
Despite this, they set themselves up as critics, indulging in sweep- 
ing judgements on the Qur’ânic şeyle. Certain of ehese Oriçntalists 
have deseribed the sacred Book as having “many literary defects”; 
filled with “obscure sentences and strange words”; “numerous con- 
tradictions*Vand even “faults of grammar and style which it would 
have been so easy to reetify’*. Its text was also dubbed as “of per- 
plexed State”; “a wearisome jumble, crude and incondite”; its 
“very words werc inherently and perniciously defcctive”.^ 

Other Orientalists wcrc bewildercd by the Qur’ânic rhymes, re- 
frains and strophes. Delicate changes in the rhymes which actual- 
ly contribute to its concinnity were misinterpreted, İcading to the 
mistaken conciusion that the verses were “wrongly assemblcd, in- 
terrupted or detaehed”.^ 

A recent Orientalist also asserted that the Qur’ânic style was 
“mechanicâlly repetitious, of limited lexical range, fıllcd with 
clumsy syntax, uajustifîabie pleonasm and rhetoric embelİishment 
in many parts and with âlipsis and hysteron proteron in many 
others”.^ Stili more rcccntly, a cursory daim was put forward that 
nothing exceptional exists about the Qur*ânic style; the enehant- 
ment to its listeners or readers was naively accounted for as a 
“mesmcric effect after ycars of mcchanical repetition, developing 
on those brought up in the faith”.® The samc writer could sec 
nothing different in the Qur’ân, he even assumed it to be identical to 
messages of kahins without quoting any to support his daim.^ 
How could he then account for the miliions who accepted İslam 
after onc careful refleetion on the Qur’ân? How could he explain 
the adoption of the faith by the early Muslims who were most 
sensitivc to its literary style, and by the modern scientists who 
studied it only in translation? 

Keeping these claims in mind it is worth indicating some of the 
differcnces which cxist between the Arabic and Engiish languages. 
The construetion of the Arabic sentcncc is different in many ways 
from the Engiish sentence and therefore may wcll appear clumsy 
if it is translated word for word. Second, it is by virtue of repeti- 
tion — to non-Arabic speakers an exccssive redundaney of verbal 
expression — that the vitally important truths are brought home, 
It would not, could not, be so powerful if these were stated with 
less emphasis or cxpansion. Third, a divine message designed to 
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win faith from atheism, bcnevolence from corruption and belief 
from unbelief could scarccly evade rhetorics. Fourth, to anyone 
who knows the Arabic languagc well the meaning of the words if 
perfectly clear for the most part, while there cxists a vast amount 
of material written by Müslim scholars to cxplain those relativciy 
few points which are puzzling to some. Finally, the inversion of 
natural order is surely a divine prcrogative. As for the criticism 
Icvelled against the “limited lexical range”, this above ali demon- 
strates this particular Orientalist’s lack of linguistic understanding 
since the amazing range of language contained in the Sacred Book 
conveys to the Arabic speaker the inimitable beauty and grace of 
its composition. It is as if a young boy whose knowledge of dia- 
monds was limited to vievving them in a jeweller’s window, were 
then to set himself up as an authority on discerning the delicate 
variations between different stones. 

Al-Baqillâny, an eminent Arabic linguist of the Middle Ages, in 
his work “Miracle of the Qur’ân”, stated that no one could 
appreciate its miracle like the well-versed Arabic linguists. It is in- 
teresting to note how As-Sayouty, in his treatise on the subject, 
has classifıed the related Sciences and arts under approximately 300 
headings.^^ This will be discussed in some detail in the next chap* 
ter. But one can only understand the frustration of someone who 
struggles through the Qur’ân with a limited knowledge of Arabic 
and then deseribes it as “literary chaos filled with clumsy syn- 
tax/’ or dub its words “inherently and perniciously defeetive”.’* 
One must master any language in order to appreciate its literary 
beauties. 

Among the styles of elegance in Arabic prose and poetry is the 
repetition of a clause or a short sentence a few times in the passage 
to repeatedly remind the reader as he reads through of the impor- 
tant information it carries. Such a repetition, when masterfully de- 
signed, should sound like a sweet melody that recurs at the 
appropriate moments during a symphony. !t may, alas, sound like 
a “mechanical repetition” to those who miss the point or have no 
taste for the music. 

Another featurc of graceful Arabic writing is the practicc of 
bringing forward part of the sentence in order to give it extra 
emphasis — take for example the sentence “In God we trust” in- 
stead of “we trust God. ” The meanings are not quite the same. 
The former mode of expression no doubt emphasizes that our 
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Crusc in God is far strongcr than ours in anyone else. Thts method 
of expressipn was not appredated by some Orientalists who dis- 
missed it as “hysteron proteron”.*^ 

What were criticized in the Qur’ân as *‘contradictions'* could 
actually be identifıed as a spedal type of parallelism well known to 
Arab linguists. For exanıple, two groups of completely different 
things are juxcaposed in the same passage for the reader to refleet 
on: 

Say; Who is the Lord of the heavens and the earth? Say; Allah. 
Say; Take ye then others beside Hint for proteetors which even 
for themselves have neither benefit nor hurt? Say; b the blind 
equal to the seer, or b daricness equal to light? Or ass^n they 
unto Allah partners who created the like of His creation, so that 
the creation seemed alike to them? Say; Allah is the Creator of 
ali things and He is the One the Almighty. (13:16) 

İn ûther words, just as the blind cannot be logically considered 
equal to those with perfect vbton« complete darkness cannot be 
equal to light; similarly, th^ is no one equal to God, no partner 
who can be concdved as havkıg taken part in hb creation. 

The Arabs down the centuries have greatly admired and been 
enehanted by the Qur’ânic concinnity. Many Orienulbts were in- 
capable of visualizing thb, assuming as they did that Arabs had 
never seen or heard masterpieces in other languages. *‘No Greek 
poet can be compared to Homer, and no Ladn one to Virgil, and 
among Engibh poets Shakespeare is unrivalled.***^ In fact, the 
comparison between the Qur*ân and the works of Shakespeare, 
Homer or Virgil would be pointless for many fimdamental 
reasons. 

Although no one would deny that Shakespeare’s plays are mas¬ 
terpieces of English drama and literatüre, they were nonetheiess 
written for entertainment, somedmes using ideas from old or con- 
temporary history. The most famous works of Homer were his 
poems the lliad and the Odyssey. Each is a story; the lUad for in- 
stance deseribes the quarrel of Achilles with Agamemnon, the 
fîghdng of their armies, their fesdvities, funerab, ete. Virgil b re- 
nowned for the Aeneid. Both Homer’s and Virgil’s poems wcrc 
surely mcant to entertain rather than to instruct. On the other 
hand, the Qur*ân was never intended to entertain or amuse. It was 
revealed as a guide for worship, a code for bchaviour, good ti- 
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dings for the bclicvcrs who do benevolcnt work, and a waming to 
thosc who ovcrlook the Hcrcafter. 

The Qur’ân, besides being the source of joy, satisfaction and in- 
spiration to successive generations of Arabic-speaking peoples 
över fourteen centuries, has not only been the Standard for Arabic 
languagc but has even preserved the language ever since its revela- 
tion. This can never be claimed by Menezes for any of the books 
he mentioned.*^ 

No book by Shakespeare or any other writer further back than 
four hundred years ago can be easily understood today. The vast- 
ness, the simplicity, as well as the inimitable sublimity of the style 
in the Qur’ân are unique phenomena. No book by Shakespeare, 
Homer or Virgil was composed över a period of twenty-three 
years without any sentence or word needing revision or change. 
No book by Shakespeare or any other mortal has moved miUions 
of people and uplifted them from ignorance to enlightenment, 
from corruption to supreme nobility, and from nomad savagery to 
moral civilization. 


MORE ORIENTALISTS’ COMMENTS 
ON THE QUR’ÂNIC STYLE 

In addition to the Orientalists who have criticized the Qur’ânic 
style with varying degrees of sharpness, many others have greatly 
admircd it. Sale, for instance, stated: “It is confessedly of the 
utmost elegance and purity of language,... to its miracle did 
Mohammad chiefly appeal for the confirmation of his mission, 
publicly challenging the most eloquent men in Arabia — which 
was at that time stocked with thousands whose sole study and 
ambition was to excel in elegance of style and composition — to 
produce a single chapter that might be compared with it.” “The 
style of the Qur*an is beautifiıl, it is adomed with bold figures after 
the Eastern taste, enlivened with florid and sententious expres- 
sions and in many places where the maj^ty and attributes of God 
are deseribed, sublime and magnifıcent.”*® 

Arberry’s translation of the Qur’ân from Arabic into English 
has been admired by many. His impression of the Qur’ânic style 
was: “The complex prosody, a rich repertory of subtIe and com- 
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plicated rhythms had bcen completcly pcrfcctcd. A vocabulary of 
thcmes, images and fıgures, extensive but nevertheless circum- 
scribed, was firmly establishcd.*’*^ 

Several other scholars have admired the Qur’ânic style. Its 
poctical qualicies did not prcvent the Book from being a code of 
laws, ritual, moral and civü, a guide fot common prayer and a 
narrative of btblical evcnts, ali in one. “This Book transformcd 
the simple shcpherds, the merchants and nomads of Arabia into 
warriors and cmpire buildcrs.”*’ 

£xtraordinary cffects are related to the power of words whcn 
well chosen and artfully placed. Their ability to ravish and to 
amazc is greatcr than music itself. ‘"The Qur’an succeeded so well 
in capdvating the minds of the audience that several of the oppo- 
nents chought it the effect of witchcraft and enchantment.”’^ 

“it is meaningless to apply adjectives as ‘beautiful’ or ‘pcrsua- 
şive* to the Qur’ân; its flashing images and inexorablc mcasures go 
directly to the brain and intoxicate it. It is not surprising then that 
a skilled Qur*ânic reciter can reduce an Arabic-spcaking audience 
to helpless tears, that for fourteen centuries it has been ceaselessly 
meditatcd upon or that for great portions of the human race the 
High Specch of the sevcnth-century Arabia has becomc truc ac- 
ccnts of the Eternal *’*^ 

Gocthe’s famous commcnt on the Qur*ânic style was, “As often 
as wc approach it, it always proves rcpulsivc ancw, gradually, 
howcver, it attracts, it astonishcs and in the end it forces 
admiradon,”^ 


COMMENTS B Y MODERN ARAB 
LINGUISTS 

Presene literary authoritics at al-’Azhar Univcrsity in Cairo have 
pointed out the following ways in which the Qur’ânic style trans- 
cends the power of man and dcfıes imitation:^^ 

1- The form of the Qur*ân refleets neither the sedentary soft- 
ness of the townsmen nor the nomadic roughness of the 
Beduins. It possesses in right measure the swcetress of the 
former and the vigour of the latter. 

Z The rhythms of the syllables are more sustained than in prose 
and less patterned than in poetry. The pauses come neither 
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İn prose form nor in the manner of poctry but with a harmo- 
nious and melodic flow. 

3. The scntcnccs arc constructcd in an cicgant manner which 
uses the smallest number of words, without sounding too 
brief, to express idcas of utmost richness. 

4. The Qur’inic words neither transgress by their banality nor 
by their extrcme rarity, but arc recognized as expressing 
admirable nobility. 

5. The conciseness of expression attains such a striking clarity 
that the least learncd Arabic*speaking person can understand 
the Qur’âri without diffıculty. At the same time therc is such 
a profundity, flexibility, inspiration and radiance in the 
Qur'ân that it serves as the basis for the principles and nıles 
of Isiamic Sciences and arts for theology and the juridical 
sehools. Thus, it is almost impossible to cxpress the ideas of 
the text by only one interpretation, either in Arabic or in any 
other language even with the greatest çare. 

6. There is a perfect blend betwecn the two antagonistic ppwers 
of reason and emotion, intellect and feeling. In the narra- 
tions, arguments, doctrines, Iaws and moral principles, the 
words have both persuasive teaching and emotive forcc. 
Throughout the whole Qur*ân the spcech maintains its sur- 
prisinğ solemnity, power and majesty which nothing can 
disturb. 

It is known that the Qur’ân was revealed in long and short pas- 
sages över a period of twcnty-thrcc ycars and that they have bcen 
arranged in the text neither according to their chronological order 
nor to their subject matter, but in an independent manifold order 
which may appcar to somc as arbitrary. When we study the tcxt, 
passing from the strueture of the verse to the group of verses dcal- 
ing with the same subject, then to the full Sürah, and fmally to the 
whole Book, we fınd an overall plan which could not have bcen 
designed by man. A special melodic rhythm runs equally through 
it ali, there is a common harmonious style and a strikingiy logical 
pim in the development of the ideas exposed. 

If we consider the general outline of the progress of the Qur’ân- 
ic tcachings in the two eras oiC the mission, we fınd fırst the fun- 
damental bases of the faith irf the Sûrahs of Mecca, then the 
codifıed application of those general principles in the Sûrahs in 
Medina. This long course of events continued from the first day 
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of the cali untU chc day of thc last pilgrimage when the Prophct 
gave his farewell sermon. Nothing has bcen improviscd in the 
Qur’ân. Evcrything was foreseen from thc beginning to thc cnd 
down to the last detail, inciuding thc death of thc Prophct. Who 
could have designed and carricd out such a complete plan? Who, 
other than God, from whom came this heavcnly mcssage? 

Ic is quice evident that to esublish such a schemc in advance thc 
author would have had to forcsee not only thc cvents which 
would take place during thc whole period of the mission, their 
problems and Solutions to bc prescribed in the relevant verscs, but 
also thc literary form, the melodic rhythm in which they vvould 
be CKpressed, thc appropriate structurc for the passages yet to 
comc and thc precise point in thc wholc framework where cach 
rcvelation would be fixcd. It must surely be admitted that no 
morul would have becn ever capable of knowing thc future in 
such detail as to composc thc Qur’ân in the way it was; and with- 
out having to revise a Sürah, a verse or evcn a word. 


THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
OF ALPHABETICAL LETTERS 

A very interesting mathematical analysis was rccently done by 
Computer of the distribution of the alphabetical Ictters över the 
114 Sürahs of thc Qur’ân. As a rcsult, thc foIlowing rcmarkable 
conciusions wcrc rcachcd.^^ Thcrc is an ovcrall pattem of distribu¬ 
tion of the alphabetical letters in each Sürah, Sccondly, the Sürahs 
which begin with certain individual letters, such as alif, lâm, mîm 
{Sürahs 2,3,29,30 and 32), have thc highcst frcqucncy of occur- 
rcnce of thesc specifıc letters, and follow a pattern in their distribu¬ 
tion among the Sürahs of the whole Book. Finally, the analysis 
showed that the distribution in the 114 Sürahs^ the distribution in 
thc verses in cach Sürah, cven thc spellings of the words, are not 
random. 

One illustrative example is found in two Sürahs (42 and 50) 
whcrc cach starts with thc individual letter qaf, This Ictter occurs 
57 times in each of them, although Sürah 42 is twice as long as 
Sürah 50. In the two together the letter qaf occurs 114 times — 
thc samc as thc total number of Sürahs in the Book. Another cx- 
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amplc is rclatcd to the vcry first verse in the tcxt: “JBisffiı7/â/ı-ıV- 
Rahtnân-ir-Rahttn' (“In the name of God the Compassionâtc the 
Merciful’*). The number of Arabic Icttcrs in this verse is 19; the 
word “Allah” is repcated in the wholc Book 2698 times; whcrcas 
the word ar-Rahmân is repcated 57 times and ir-Rahfm 114 times. 
£ach of these numbers is divisible by 19« and so is the total num- 
ber of Sürahs. 

To appreciate this miracle of the Qur’ân let us refleet on the fol- 
iowing simplifıed exanıple.^ Suppose you are asked to write a 
book of ten unequal chapters such that the first contains the high- 
est frcqucncy of the Ictter A, whilc Chapter 2 has the highest fre- 
qucncy of the ietters B and C. This may sound a bit difficult but it 
is not impossible. You will have to choose suitable words so that 
these conditions are fulfillcd in the end. Now, ifan additional pro- 
viso is added, that is the first three chapters shpuld contain a hîgh- 
er pcrcentage of the letter D than Chapter 4 and the last three 
chapters should have a lowcr frequency of occurrence for the let- 
ters G and K than Chapter 6, you can see that the task is already 
bccoı^ing formidable. Let us not forget that these mathematically 
controllcd words should comprisc useful comprehensiblc sen- 
tences, which are linguistically and grammatically perfect. 
Mathematics telis us that one has to master at least 826 quadrillion 
combinations of the alphabetical İetters in order to produce the 
mathematical distribution of the alphabet in the Qur’an. Compos- 
ing the verses in such a way is an additional achievement. Having 
the verses in instalments över more than two decades without re- 
vising a verse or a word adds to the miraculous nature of the 
Book. 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS AT THE 
BEGINNING OF SÜRAHS 

These İetters are 14, and come in 14 combinations at the beginning 
of 29 Sürahs, An cxample was cited above; another is the İetters 
aiif, lântj râ starting Sürahs 10, 11, 12, 14 and 15. All these İetters 
and their combinations have aroused comments by several schol- 
ars from East and West. Müslim researehers of this subject are in 
almost unanimous agreement that these combinations have a mys- 
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tcry about thcm and arc in somc way rclatcd to the miraculous 
Aaturc of the Book. The main theorics arc summarizcd as fonows: 
thcse Icttcrs rcprcscnt a challcnge for anyonc to composc a liter- 
ary work as awesome as the Qur*ân using the sarrie alphabet of 
which these letters are e:^amplcs; they are secret symbols; and they 
are symbolic names for the Sürahs or groups of Sürahs where they 
occur. 

‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali in his translation of the Qur’ân discusscd 
cach of the Sürahs which begins with the individual letters.^'* An 
examplc is Sürah 38 which starts with the Icttcr şâd. He suggcstcd 
that this Ictter may stand for qasaş (stories), in this word the majör 
consonant is şâd. “This Sürah*' he said, “is conccrned mainly with 
the stories of David and Solomon as illustrativc of the spiritual 
versus worldly powers.“^^ On the samc Sürah (38) Salc pro- 
poundcd a rathcr strange conjecture, that the letter şâd “may stand 
for Solomon”. This is quite cvidcntly wrong since in Arabic the 
letter şâd does not occur in the name of Solomon. 

An even wildcr assertion about these individual letters was that 
of Nöldckc who assumcd thcm to be monograms of the names of 
persons from whom the portions of the Qur*ân werc colleeted by 
Zaid after the Prophet’s death in order to put thcm in onc volüme. 
Thus, he took alif, lâm, mm to stand for Azzubair; alif, lâm, 
mfm, râ for al-Mughîra; faha for Talha and so on. “They may 
othcrwise,” he claimed, “havc becn alphabetical labcls for the 
boxcs of seraps in which the original was kept.”^ Strangcly 
enough, these assumptions of Nöldekc’s wcrc hailed by Palmer as 
“ingcnious theorics”.^ A moment’s refleetion, howevcr, shows 
that they arc far-fetehed for scvcral reasons. To begin with the 
Prophçt’s cotnpanions wou!d have never dared to add or delete 
any onc letter to, or from, the divine material which is most 
carcfully eherished by the Müslim community. Secondly, history 
records that these individual letters were revealed with their ce- 
speetive Sürahs and wcrc pronounced by the Prophet in their ' 
proper place among the verses, long before Zaid and his commit- 
tec obtained boxes or uscd labels — if he actually uscd any. Further- 
morc, if these letters wcrc monograms or labcls what about the 
majority of the Sürahs which do not start with such letters? 

Yet another mistaken hypothesis was ventured by Margoliouth 
who deseribed the mysterious letters as “İcast intelligiblc... most 
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probably thcy are no morc than trials of the pcn or voicc bcforc 
starting the wricing or rccitation” ^ Thus, wc sce thc striking 
contrasc between the scholarly and the irresponsible comments on 
the subject of the individual letters. It would be wise to seek illu- 
mination from the foUowing divine example: 

AliC Lâm, Râ, this is a Book whose verses have been perfectly 
designcd then elucidated. It comes from a wise Omniscient. 
( 11 : 1 ) 


The subject matter of the Qur’ân 

After discussing the Qur*ânic style and thc various comments on 
it, I suggest we now study a few of the many verses whose subject 
matter could not have been devised by Mu^mmad, np matter 
how Creative his imagination. Nor could it have been Uiıght to 
him by any mortal, as will be noticed in the foUowing paragraphs. 
Scveral more verses are studied elscwhcrc.^ 

He created the heavens without pillars that you see and cast fırm 
mountains on the earth lest it should be convulsed with you, 
and He spread on it animals of every kind. (31:10) 

This indicates that heavenly bodies are raised away from thc earth 
by forces — gravitational and centrifugal — which we do not see 
with our eyes. If this verse were composcd by Mu^mmad before 
thc discovery of the gravity of earth and other planets and before 
the present knowledge about the universe, why would he inciude 
thc phrase “that you see”? Why did he not simply say: “He 
created the heavens without pillars’*? Furthermore, how could 
Muhammad have conceived that the presence of mounuins in 
their places and with their respeetive masses perfects the meehan- 
ical balance of the earth about its axis of rotadon so that we, its 
inhabitants, would not feci any convulsions or vibradons while it 
spins at such an extremely high speed? . 

Have you seen the water which you drink? £>id you bring it 
down from thc clouds or are Wc thc Bringer? If Wc plcased Wc * 
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could havc madc it sakish*, why givc you not thanks? (56: 
68-69) 

If thcse wcre Muhammad*s own words how could it havc occur- 
red to him that there will be attempts by man to bring down rain? 
And how could he have knowı^hat rain, which is usually distiliçd 
and püre watcr, could ever be saltish or distasteful to drink? Why 
did he not just say: “If We pleased We could havc stoppcd it”? 

It is He Who rendered the sun a lamp and the moon a light. 
(10:5) 

Have you not sccn how God crcated seven heavens dike and He 
rendered the moon in them a light and He rendered the sun a 
lamp, (71:15, 16) • 

Neither is it for the sun to ovcrtake the moon, nor can the night 
outstrip the day. And each floats in an orbit. (36:40) 

How coMİd Muhammad have known, or who could have taught 
him that the sun is a source of light — a “lamp” — but not the 
moon although it iş lighted? How could he havc known that the 
bright full moon is not a “lamp” emitting its own light? And how 
could he havc known that the sun movcs to inciudc him with 
those which *'float in an orbit”? 

And not the weight of any atom in the carth or in the heavens is 
hiddcn from thy Lord, nor anything smaller than that nor great- 
er, but it is (ali) in a clear book. (10:61) 

Surely Allah wrongs not the weight of an atom, and if it is a 
good deçd He multiplics it and givcs from Himself a great re- 
ward. (4:40) 

How could Muhammad ever have conceived of atoms and how 
could he have thought of them in an individual sense and said 
“any atom”? And how could it ever havc occurrcd to him that 
there is “anything smaller” than atoms fourteen centuries ago, 

* The Arabic word 'ojâj docs not accurately mcan “saltish”. It means 
unpleasant to taste eithcr bccause it is too bitter, too add or causdc. Geo- 
physicists now know that lightning dischargcs, which usually accompany 
rain, can lead to Chemical reactions between atmospheric oxygen and nit- 
rogen to form nitrc^gen oxides, which could easily dissolve in the rain wa* 
ter, to produce nitrous or nitric add, beforc it falls. 
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when the Arabs used to cohsider the minimai weight to be that of 
a mustard seed or a mosquîto's wing? 

We shall show thcm Our signs in farthest regions and within 
thcmselvcs until it is manifest to them that it is the Truth. Is it 
not cnough that thy Lord is Witness ovcr ali things? (41:53) 

Again, how could the Prophet havc known, or been told by any 
mortal, that man would be able to see things $o far away from 
earth, in outer space, and would also be able to see things wichin 
himself; so many centuries before telcscopes, X-rays or micro- 
scopes were ever invented, discovercd or evcn imagined? 

And surely there is a lesson for you in the cattie; We givc you to 
drink of what is in their bellies, coming from a conjunction be- 
tween digested dregs and blood, püre milk which is casily im- 
bibed by drinkers. (16:66) 

The fact that milk is produced in the animal by its mammary 
glands which are nourished by the products of food digcstion car- 
ried to them by the blood stream is a scicntific discovcry of mod¬ 
em times and one which was not known before the twcntieth 
ccntury.^ So, how could Muhammad have thought of it if hc 
wcrc the writer of the above verse? 

And ccrtainly We have created man of an extract of clay. Then 
We fashioned him into a small quantity (of liquid) in a firm rest- 
ing place. 

Then We made the small quantity of liquid a clot*, and Wc 
fashioned the elot into a lump (of zygote), then We 
fashioned the lump into bones, then We clothed the bones with 
flesh, then We caused it to grow into another creation. So with 
blessing be Allah the best of Greators. (23:12-14) 

Those who disbelieve (in Our Messages) We shall make them 
enter Fire; as often as their skins are burned, We shall ehange 
them for other skins that they may taste the chastisement. 
(4:56) 

Yet again, who could have taught Muhammad the accurate sd- 
entinc Information about the distinet stages of development of the 
embryo in the womb, the correct desqription of the fertilizing li- 

* The litcral meaning of the word elot ***alaq*\ is *‘something that clings. " 
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quid (76:2) and also about thc fact that che ncrves of fceling arc 
conccntrated in thc skin so that oncc thc skin is burnt thc sense of 
fceling fades? (Isiamic concepts of thc Hereafter will be discussed 
in detail in Part II of thc book.) 

We shall rescue your body to render you as a sign for subse- 
quent generadons. And surciy most of thc people are heedicss 
of Our signs. (10:92) 

This was addressed to thc Pharaoh of Egypt who chased Moses 
and thc Ismditcs aeross thc Red Sca and was drowned in it. His 
body was saİvaged and thc Egypdans buried him in his royal 
tomb; that took place about two thousand ycars before the 
Prophet's dmc. 

Very much latcr, that is early in dıe present century, with the 
numerous excavadons carried out İn Egypt, the Pharaoh’s body 
was discovered and put on display in the museum in Cairo where 
it is now to be seen. Is it at ali credible that Muhamıhad could 
have known about thc rescue of the body, its discovery, and its 
display for **subsequent generadons**? Could any mortal of 
Mu(^mmad*s time have foretold this? 

The Qur*ân contains several verses of prophede nature, which 
corroborate its divinc origin. These have predieted events which 
took place ycars latcr, as recorded in history. Here are a few ex* 
amples: 

And your Lord will surely give you so that you will bc well 
plcast^. (93:5) 

Soon shall the hosts be defeated and they shall tum their backs. 
(54:45) 

These two verses were reveaied early in the Prophet's mission 
when he was in Mecca. He and his fcw believers were then being 
subjectcd to severe pcrsecudons of ali kinds. Victory and glory, 
which could never have been conceived by a mortal then, came to 
him years latcr in Medina. 

You shall certainly enter the sacred mosque if Allah pleases in 
security, your heads shavcd and hair cut short, not fearing. 
(48:27) 

« 

This verse came down shortly after thc Prophet and his compan- 
ion pilgrims wcrc barred from Mecca and wcrc humiliated by its 
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disbclîeving ddzens. The following year, che Prophet and his 
companions were to enter the Mosque as peaceful pilgrims. 

The Romans are vanquîshed, in a near land, and they züer their 
defeat will gain victory, within some years. God*s is che com- 
mand before and after. And on Chat ^y the believers will re- 
joice. (30:1-4) 

This was One of the Mcccan revebtions predicting ûm dıe Ro¬ 
mans of the Eastern Empire who suffered a shattering defeat 
under the Persians at about the beginning of the sevendi century, 
wouId shordy be vktorious. İn the first batde, when this verse 
was revealed, che Persians conquered Syria and made thcmselves 
masters of Palesdne and sacked Jenısakm, both important parts of 
the Roman Empire. That defeat distressed the Romans so mudi 
Chat no one couU thcn visualize thcm retricving their fortune. So, 
against aO expcctacions, the above prophecy came cnıe after about 
nine years, when the Romans not only drove the Persians out of 
Byıbntium, but carried them into Persia and despoiled the dty of 
Madayen.^* The same verse indudes anocher item of good cidings 
— that the **believers wiQ rgoice.** İn (âct the MusUms celebrated 
che Romans* victory, being co-believers against the Persİan disbe- 
lievers (Zoroastrians). At almost the same time, the Muslims won 
a viaory in their majör battie of Badr against the Meccans. 

Or say they: A poet, we await for him the cvil acddents of 
time. Say: await, I await along with you. (52:30-31) 

The disbelievers of Mecca weFe beİng dcfied by dıis verse, which 
stated that che Prophet would not die suddenly beftırc delivcring 
his message in full. He dkd peacefully about twenty years after 
this revelation, and after che whole divine message had been fully 
delivered. Had Mu^mmad been the author, with or without help 
from any mortal, how could he have dared to indude such unwar- 
ranted passages and put his mission at stakc? Conversely, how 
could he have been so certain of the future? 

One should notice that the Prophet never spoke in dıe Qur*ân. 
He was dcher referred to as dıe third perscm or addrcssed 
direcdy.^ He was also rq>roacfaed more dian önce fbr not dxmg 
che cecommendcd dıing. Tbese ceproachcs he acocpted wsth res- 
ignation, and are to be found engraved in che Boolf for ever. He 
was also comforted at Cimes when his spirit was dgected. Here are 
some examples of such addresses: 
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O, Messenger, deliver that which has bcen revcaled to you 
from your Lord; and if thou do it not thou hast not delivercd 
His message and Allah will proteet thcc from men. Surciy 
Allah guides not the disbclicving pcopic. (5:66-67) 

It is a revelation from the Lord of the worlds. And if he had 
fabricated againse Us some sayings, We would certainly have 
siezed him by the mighty hand, then cut offhis life’s vein; and 
not one of you would have withheld Us from him. (69:43-47) 

And Muhammad is but a messenger, messengers have already 
passed away before him. İf then he dies or is killed, will you 
tum back upon your heels? And he who tums back upon his 
heels will do no harm at ali to Allah. And Allah will reward the 
gratcful (2:143) 

Have We not expanded for thce thy brcast? and removed from 
thee thy burden which weighcd thy back? and cxalted for thee 
thy mention? so truly with the hardship there is case. With the 
hardship is surely ease. So when thou art free work hard and 
make thy Lord thy exclusive aim. (94:1-8) 


Conciusion 

Now, after having some notions about the literary style of the 
Qur*ân, its subject matter, its prophccies, and how Muhammad is 
addrcssed in it: 

And if you are in doubt as to that which We have revealed to 
Our servant then produce a Sürah like unto it and cali your help- 
ers other than Allah if you are truthful. 

But if you do it not, and you can never do it, then be on your 
guard against the Fire whose fuel is men and roeks, it is pre- 
pared for the disbelievers. (2:23-24) 

If Muhammad was indeed the author of the Qur’ân would he have 
ever darcd challenge ali men to compose a Sürah like it? WouId he 
have dedared with such certainty: “and you can never do it”? In 
fact, chis dıallenge stili stands. 
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First Writing of the Qur’ân 


The revelations came down in 
instalments 

The contents of the Qur’ân wcrc made known to the carly Müs¬ 
lim community in instalments betwcen the years 610 and 532. This 
has been universally recognized by seholars and historians from 
East and West, Muslims and non-Muslims alike. ‘Ali and KamâF 
have mentioned that in the fırst fivc years of the Prophet’s mission 
in Mecca.52 Sürahs, most of them short, were revealed comprising 
one tenth of the volüme of the Qur’ân, During the ensuing cight 
years in Mecca about 60 per çent morc was revealed. In the next 
ten years the Müslim community grew gradually into a self- 
governing State in Medina where the remaining 30 per çent of the 
divine Book came down, inciuding the longest Sürahs. 


Early memorizing and writing of 
the Qur’ân 

Dating from very early during the Prophet’s missioıf, even from 
the fırst revelation itself, divine emphasis has been laid on both 
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wridng and frequent recicing of che Qur*ânic verses. The very ear- 
liest verse reads: 

Recice [or read] in che Name of your Lord Who creaced. 

Creaced man from a cloc. 

Recice [or read] and your Lord is Mosc Generous. 

Who caughc by che pen, caughc man whac he knew not. (96: 
1 - 5 ) 

The Sûrah which came down next b^an as foI]ows: 

Nün, by che pcn and thac which they inscribe, 
by che grace of your Lord you are not a man possessed. (68:1- 
2 ) 

Wc can fcel che emphasis on both redting and wricing made so 
ckar from che very beginning. 

Then, in che diird Sûrah we read: 

O chou covering thyself up, rise co pray by night cxcepc a lictle, 
half of it or lessen it a liccle, 

or add to ic, and recice che Qur’ân in measure. (73:1-4) 

Ic is noted chac ıhe chronological order of these Sürahs (1»2,3,) dif* 
fers from their order in che Qur*ânic cext (96,68*73). This differ- 
ence becween che textual and chronological orders of che Sürahs 
wUI be d^scussed lacer in che dıapcer. 

From che earlicst days che Islamic practice has been che memor- 
izing, writing down and treasuring of every part of the Qur'ân. Ic 
is wel] known historiadly châc che Qur*ânic reveladons were re- 
corded by che Prophet*s scribes under his direct supervision: being 
ilKteıaCe himself, he never wroCe but always dictated.^ 

Among the ficsc co believe in Isbm were Abu-Bakr^ "Ali-ibn- 
Abi-Tâlib, ‘Othmân-ibn-*Af{an, Zaid-ibn*Thâbic» ‘Omar-ibnel- 
Kbattab and others who could master reading and writing. Loving 
the Prophet so dearly — as do ali Muslims — they used co remain. 
with him most of che time, leaming che faich from him and 
memorizing whacever he said and did, somedmes down to che 
mkıuccst deCail. The Prophet appointed *Othman, Zaid and others 
as his scribes. Their numbcr increased with the gradual growch of 
the Müslim communicy co forcy-two cowards the end of che 
Prophet's nmsion. 

Muslims nave always piously cherished and highly honoured 
the Qur’ân. To ehem it is the word of God. So, using their cxcep- 
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tionally reccndve mcmorics thc early MusHms of Arabia fervcndy 
kanıt by heart and sccured in thdr brcasts cvcry rcvcladon chcy 
heard verbadm from thc Prophet. Tlıey had ample dmc to memo- 
nze cvcry single revdadon bccausc they camc down at consider- 
ablc intcrvals. The endre Qur*ân, comprising 77,639 words, dc^ 
sccndcd over a period of twenty-chrce ycars. 

One of thc highly favoured Müslim aets of worship has becn to 
redte several Qur*ânic Sürahs in thc dve daily prayers. Fervent Mus- 
lims havc foIlowed thc Prophct*s example by rccidng long Sürahs 
for hours in dıeir prayers at nighc. Many used in thc distant past, 
and sdll today, to rccitc by memory thc whoIc Qur*in, or to rcad 
it through from beginning to end once cvcry month or Icss. Thus 
cvcry Müslim to tlus day has memorizcd some Sürahs^ at least thc 
ones cssendal for thc daily prayers. İt is also wcll known in Islamic 
history that hundreds of thc Prophet*s companions leamt thc cn- 
dre Book by heart. The Prophet was quotcd by *Othmân-ibn- 
*A£{an to havc said: *^The best among you is hc v/ho leams thc 
Qur’ân and teaches it. Whoever reads thc Our*ân will cam a di- 
vinç rcward for cvcry Ictter he reads, and thc reward is tcnfold.*'^ 

Leading thc congregadonal prayers and cven leading a group of 
Muslims on any mission used to bc thc privilege of those who 
carried more in their hcarts of thc Qur*ân than did their brethren. 


Historical evidence 

% 

Thcre are two kinds of hbtorical evidence of thc Qur*ân being 
writtcn down as an int^rated book in thc Prophet’s lifedme. The 
Qur*ân itself, whidı is most important, and thc reliable historical 
rccords of events that took place during thc Prophet's mission are 
both considered. 

Since its earliest rcvcladon, thc Qur’ân has referred to thc words 
“Pen” and “Rcdting”; some of thc rclcvant verses havc alrcady 
becn quoted above. Furthermore, thc Qur'ân refers to itself in 
more than onc placc aş a **Book*’, somedmes cven in thc defini- 
dve cxpression “thc Book”. An cxample was given earlier and 
here is another: 

And dıis is a Blessed Book Wc havc rcvcakd, vcrifying that 
vdıich is before it. (6:93) 
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Thus, from the sürt of thc Prophct’s mission thc Qur’ân was 
cicarly meant as a book containing defınite chapcers and cach re- 
vclation having its prescribed place in it. Shortly bcforc the 
Prophet*s deach the Book was completc in every detail. 

One should hasten to add here thab the cxistence of every word 
of the Book has been known without any doubt since fırst thc 
scribcs bcgan to rccord it. Moreover, the specifıc place of cach 
word in thc whole was also known — despite the fact that thc 
materials used wcrc not sheets of paper bearing consecutive num- 
bers and bound in one volüme. 

The disbelievcrs werc challenged on more than one occasion to 
bring ten or cven “one Sürah like unto it"; 

And if you arc in doubt as to that which Wc havc rcvcalcd to 

Our servant, thcn producc a Sürah like unto it and cali on your 

hcipcrs other than Allah if you arc truthful. (2:23) 

Surciy this furthcr provcs that Qur’ânic Sûrahs wcre knc wn dur- 
ing the Prophet's time and that cach had its constituent verses. Ev¬ 
ery Sürah as an intcgrated unit would be a physical challenge to the 
disbelievcrs to produce one like it. 

Islamic history bears ample witness to thc fact that Qur’ânic rc- 
velations wcrc rccordcd in wnting under thc Prophet’s personal 
supervision. His scribes who wcrc oftcn with him and to whom 
he dictated thc hcavcniy message» were well known to their fellow 
Muslims. Evcn under thc hardest circumstanccs, whcn the small 
Müslim community was being crucily pcrsecutcd by thc disbelicv- 
ers, thcsc scribcs wcrc always prcscnt around thc Prophct to re- 
cord in writing every verse as it came down to him. Whcn the 
Prophct and his closc fricnd Abu-Bakr Icft Mccca and emigrated 
to Medina, thcy carried among thc ncccssitics of their journcy 
“writing materials”, and Abu-Bakr himself was one of the 
Prophet’s scribes.^ 

‘Othmân, whose name is particularly associatcd with the collcc- 
tion of thc Qur’ân, was among thc carliest believers. ‘Othmân had 
remained with the Prophct almost since the cali and was destined 
to bccomc thc third caliph. He was quotcd to have said: “It was 
customary with the Messenger of Allah that when portions of va- 
rious Sûrahs wcrc rcvcalcd to him and when any verse was re- 
vealcd, he called one of thc persons who used to write the Qur’ân 
and said to him; ‘Write thcsc verses in such a Sürah next to such a 
verse. In addition to thc official rccords of thc Qur’ân made by 
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thc Prophct’s scribes undcr his supervision, many other copies 
werc writtcn by some of his companions for thcir personal usc. 
For cxaınplc, a copy belonged to ‘Ali-ibn-Abi Tâlib whilc another 
was prepared by ‘Abdullih-ibn-Mas‘ûd who uscd to make cx- 
planatory notes in thc margin.^ 

The two stories rclating how Labib-ibn-Rabrah and ‘Omar- 
ibnel-Khattâb accepted İslam were summarized in Chapter 2. In 
each case a part of a Sürah was written down on a shcet, which 
proves that Qur*inic Sûrahs havc bcen known entitics and record- 
ing them in writing has been a tradition from thc start of Islamic 
history. In fact, litcracy was considered very important by thc 
Prophet and his followcrs. It was cagcrly sought for thc commun- 
ity in every possiblc way. In thc battic of Badr — thc first majör 
battic bctwccn thc Prophet and his enemies — thc Muslims wcrc 
ablc to capture scores of thc disbelievers, somc of whom wcrc set 
free in retum for thcir teaching a few illiterate Muslims how to 
rcad and writc. 

Despite ali this evidcnce certain Oricntalists havc denied thc carly 
formation of thc Sûrahs and assumed that thc verses werc mcrely 
“seattered messages to bc discarded once they [had] served thcir 
purpose”.^ Nöldeke, ovcrlooking thc patently cicar historical 
facts, insisted on thc daim based on nothing but a figment of 
his imagination — that thc Prophet could not have had âccess to 
writing thc rcvelations, nor did he çare for it during his mission.^ 

There are blatant examples of similar commentators in the last 
century who appeared with scathing allegations like: *‘Apart from 
its prcpostcrous arrangcmcnts, thc Qur’ân is not so much a book 
as a colleetion of manifestos, diatribes, edicts, discourses, sermons 
and such-like pieccs*’.^ Deseribing thc sacred Book as “pre- 
postcrous** shows how far away from the scholarly approach a 
prcjudiccd commentator can stray. 

Other seholars, howevcr, have rccognizcd the integrity of 
the Qur*ân and remarked how some of the Prophec*s fricnds had 
leamed by heart a stated number of Sûrahs. *Abdullâh-ibn-Mas‘ûd, 
for instance» memorized seventy Sûrahs from the Prophet’s own 
lips whcrcas Muhammad himself rcpeated seventy Sûrahs on his 
deathbcd. 

Thus it is quite evident that every Qur’ânic verse was recorded 
in writing undcr the Prophet's personal supervision. The Sûrah in 
which it was induded and its sequence rclativc to the other verses 
was followcd according to his instruetions. The textual order of 
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cbc veıses in eadı SürtA and of the diffcrent Sürahs in che Qur'ân 
a» a whole vimt set hy him and adhercd to by the community. 
Coâffâfess b^cvecs have ardently memorized ali the Sürahs in the 
orcidr preseribed by the Ptophet. 



and textual orders 


As menskmed in the previoas chapter the textual order folIowed 
by the Sindb the volüme of the Book is basically 

diflEmtit ffom che cbfoûoloğicsd order of their revelations. There 
ace even Snıdiısk» trUcb vetses revealed in Medina are to be found 
amo^ ifeosie mİıiA came dovtm in Mecca much earlier. The point 
is that eadt r evAtedn aaijtc d6wn to mect â specihe occasion in the 
Kfhof ihn MusKm community in Mecca or Medina. 

AHdlocı^ ciccanoiMtty a few verses date back to a period many 
years bdEbse ee after revelation of the rest of the Sürah, the 
Mee.eocniddt^ k perfectly closely knit, the themes flow- 
iı^ t h cbB glio ttt.^ The individual verses, with their 

weaicb of kbsasv tne like precious stones. Quite a number of 
Otd/dĞoni € ömgtie6x moTS bccame dazzled to such an extent by the 
brilliance of dıe ideas eviaced in the individual verses that they 
were unable to p ertte ft se the panem linking them ali together. 

As it ha^ijpeıied,^ Ae cfaronological order of the revelations pro- 
doced the gradual pvĞfğ^s in teachings of the faith and in legisla- 
tson for ^ grövrihg cdinmunity* To illustrate this we may con- 
^der ÛK m a» ondme of the successive suges in the preaching of 
dbe fttth. Tfds begatn wttlı the simplc divinc command, “Recite!" 
m the Sümk fim to be revealed; its chronological order is C.O.l 
vthfle ks cextttal order is T. O. %; 


Recke (c^ Read} in che Name of your Lord Who created. 


Tlicn the aposetdie duty was imposed, “Wam!*’ (C.O. 4, 
t.O. 7^: 


O dmu vrsigr ptarSelf up, arise and wam, and thy Lord do 


Later P 

(C.O. 47, T.a 


daan ordered to preach to his neârest kin 
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And wam thy nearest relations and iower thy wing unco üıe be- 
lievers who foUow thee. 

Next the message was cxcended to che whole of Mecca, the nuin 
town (the mother of towns) and to her surroundings (C.O. 55, 
T.O, 6). 

Ultimately the message was addressed to humanity at hurgc: 

Surely in this is a message for a people vAıo setvc (Us). Aod We 
have not sent you cxcept as a mercy to dıe worlds. (21:106— 
107) 

It should by now be manifestly elear dıat the Qur’ihx 2 S a book is 
not at ali ordinary. Had it been a mcre history boc^ its aca>ımts of 
events would have followed a chronological sequence. Were it just 
a record of what took place durmg ûse Pro^ıet’s lifecûne or mis- 
sion it would have been basically diffâent. It is cercaiıdy not dıe 
samc as any of the Gospels which recorded âK decds :md sayiı^s 
of Jesus (peace^be upon him) chronok^caUy as recalled by some 
of his disdples. Nor is there a resemblance to a strasgtofonvard 
book which discusses a pardcular topic, proceeditıg ûosn an intro- 
ducdon to the core of the sulgect to end up in a condusion. Hıe 
Qur*ân is not tike any of these. It v^as tevaâpi by MiŞh to give 
grcat comfort to the heart, vast satisfâction to the iiıtdlect and 
clear guidancc to the souls of those who read it, redteit, oriisten 
to it. As for anyone who dpes not beUeve in God, he or she will 
miss the whole message contained in the divine words. 

One of the unique properdes of the Qur*in is that usuaHy any 
one verse, any few verses togedıcr and any one Sûrah can very 
well stand alone as a complcte and inspiring entity. 


TITLES OF THE SÛRAHS 

Muhammad used tö refer to each Sûnt/t by a tide related to its 
subject matter. For insunce, Sûrah 2 is enddçd “The Heder" as it 
describes the story of Moses when he ordered his folİ 0 wers to 
sacrifice a heifer. Sûrah 3 is endded “The Fa^oily of Tmrin" as it 
mendons dıe family so named. pardcubrly Mary, Jesus, Zaknariag 
and John the Bapdst. Sûrtdt 16 is endded “The Cave" as it deals 
with the cave and the seven sleepers who fkd there scekit^ rdiıge 
from porsecution, and so on. 
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Certain SûraAi were given more than one name by the Prophct 
and his companions: Sûrah 1, for cxamplc, is callcd ^'ATFâtihah*' 
(The Opcncr) as it is placed at the beginning. Other names incinde 
''Um~el-Qur*ân\ (the leadcr of the Book); the “Esscncc of the 
Qur’ân’\ and or ^^ATHamdo Lillâh RabbU-^âlamîn'\ 

as it starts with the verse “Praise be to Allah the Lord of the 
Worlds/’ 


THE TEXTUAL ORDER WAS KNOWN 
in THE PROPHET’S TIME 

The earliest written copies of the Qur*ân were inseribed on scat- 
tered sheets and slabs of various materials and thus far from being 
orderiy. Howevcr, the whoIe volüme of the revclations had its de- 
fınite pattern in the Prophet’s mind and in the memories of the 
faithful, with each verse and group of verses fıttihg into their spe- 
cifıc place in the strueture of the whole. Hundreds of his compan¬ 
ions, callcd “Qur’ân Bearers”, wcrc authorities on reciting the 
Book from memory from beginning to end, knowing every Sürah 
and its place in the text. in addition, many knew the occasion on 
which each verse was revealed. 

Had there been no textual order, or if this order had not been 
gencrally known, it would have been impossible to leam the en- 
tirc Book by heart. There has been a tradition since the Prophet’s 
time for the imâm (who leads the congregational prayer) to follow 
the textual order during his Qur’anic rccitation. In case he does 
not, he is at önce corrected by members of the congregation. Such 
correetion could never have been possible had the textual order 
not been familiar to them. 

İt so happens that there is ample evidence proving the Prophet 
had set a tcxtual order for the Sürahs, both in the form of the in- 
struetions to his companions and in his own recitations of succes- 
sive Sürahs. Anas, one of his companions, reported how the 
Prophet had instruaed them to divide the rest of the Qur’in, after 
**Thc Opcncr”, into seven consccutivc divisions. The first of thesc 
was to be composed of three Sürahs, followcd by fıvc, then seven, 
nine, eleven, thirteen Sürahs and fmally ali the remaining ones. 
The last division commcnccd with the Sürah entitled 
Adding the first Sürah, (“The Opener”) to this succession wc find 
the onc entitled numbered 50. This Sürah carries the 
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identical numbcr in the prcscnt-day Muş-hafs, reafTırming that thc 
cextual order of the Sûrahs prcscribed by Muhammad has rc- 
mained unchanged. The opening Sûrah aptly named **Al-Fâtihah*' 
by the Prophet, proves, by occupying the same position in the 
Muş-haf today, that it was h'ıdeed thc fırst Sürah from thc begin- 
ning. 

Muhammad was also reported by somc of his fricnds, inciuding 
"Othmân and Sa‘îd-ibn-Khâled, to havc recited Sûrah 2, **AI~ 
Baqarah'\ and then Sûrah 3, ^*Âl *Ifnrân^\ whilc leading the con- 
gregation. İn another prayer he rccitcd the fırst eight Sûra/ıs con- 
secutively as they are now recorded in the sacred text, In yet 
another prayer he rccited the Sûrahs *'AUIsrâ'** (“The Night Jour- 
ney“), (“The Cave”). “Müry-ım” (“Mary”), “Tûha”, 

*'Al-*Anbia^* (“The Prophets”).'^ These Sûrahs are fbund arranged 
in the same sequence today numbered 17,18, 19, 20, 21, consecu- 
tively. 

This surely disproves a recent assertion by Wansbrough that the 
Qur’ân was “a rough coordination of separate logia”, as a produa 
of “an organic development during a long period of transmis- 
sion”, över scveral generations, or even “a period of approximate- 
ly two centuries during which the text of seripture was anything 
but stable*’.^^ One simply wonders on what logical grounds do 
such Oricntalists base their wild conjeeture? Most probably Wans- 
brough, completely overlooking the facts cited above, bccame 
confused and mixed up the Qur’ân with the hadith (thc Prophet’s 
own sayings and tradidons). The htter were serutinized and re¬ 
corded about two centuries after the Prophet's death; the re- 
nowned treatises of al-Bokhâry and Müslim were written during 
that era. 

In fact, the strongest evidence to provc that the textual order 
did exist in the Prophet’s time is to be found in thc Qur’ân itself. 
İn Sürah 75 we rcad: 

Surely on Us (rests) thc colleeting of it and the redting of it. So 

when Wc havc recited it follow its recitation. (75:17-18) 

Here “coUecting of it” means putting it together, that is arranging 
thc verses and Sûrahs, This “coUecting” or “arranging” of thc 
Siir^fts could only be made according to a certain order which is 
divine. İt is thus clear that not only the revelations were from 
. AUâh but also that their colleetion and arrangement were divinely 
inspired. 
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However, Orientalists havc overlooked these historical facts 
probably as a result of not fully understanding thc languagc. Some 
could not see beyond the rhymes. Bell, for instance, maintaincd 
that, “a detailed study of their strueture diseloses cvidences of rc- 
visions and alterations.... That passages were not only placed in 
certain Surahs but were sometimes adapted to their position in 
them, is shown by thc occurrencc of hidden rhymes”.*^ Had any 
verse been so adapted or changed in any way it could scarccly 
have been concealed in the course of Islamic history wherc even 
the minutest detail regarding the Qur’ân is there to be scen.'^ 
Certain Onentalists, noticing that the revelations used to be in- 
seribed on separate pieces of paper, tablets, leather, thc shoulder 
blades of animals and stems of palm leaves, have falsely assumcd 
that there was no textual order. Bell, for example, could see noth- 
ing but, “a multitude of disconneeted pieces, sudden changcs of 
subjca, even grammatical break^”.^^ Attemptiıig to support this 
assumption he went on to say: ""Their presence would be cx- 
plaincd if we were to assume that it had stood on thc back'of a 
serap of paper on whiçh the addition was vvritten, and that both 
sides of thc paper had been read and copied consecutively.’* He 
dted the following verses to illustrate his point: "İn Surah 84 
verses (13-15) destroy the balance of the prcceding piece (verses 
7-12) which is complete as it stands." Now these verses mean: 

Then, as to him who is given his book in his right hand, 

his account will be taken by an easy reekoning, 

and he will retum to his people rejoicing; 

and as to him who is given his book behind his back; 

he will cali for perdition, 

and enter into buming fire; 

surely he was formerly joyful among his people; 

surely he thought that he would never retum (to Allah), 

Yes, surely his Lord is ever Scer of him. (84: 7-15) 

These verses evidcntly portray a scene of the Horcafter in some 
detail. A comparison is drawn between a person who is rightcous 
and another who has concentrated only on this world and denied 
the day of reekoning. The former will be presented with his re- 
cord in his right hand, will be pleased with his work and will re- 
joice with his people (84:7-9). The disbeliever, on thc other hand, 
will feel wretched, will be given his record of bad dceds in a 
humiliating way behind his back and will be severciy punished by 
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fire (84:10-12). He should blamc no onc but himself bccause 
during his life he drowned himself in worldly pleasures among his 
people, delibcrately ignoring his Lord — who saw him at ali 
times — and had denied the certainty Chat he would retum to Him 
for reekoning (84:13-15). 

We can thus see that the verses 7-12 are not complete as they 
stand and the verses 13-15 actually perfcct the account of the 
scene by giving its background. The Müslim concepe of the 
Hereafter will be discussed in detail in Part 11 of this book. 


Colleetion of the written Qur’anic 
texts 

For the fırst year following the Prophet's death no one worried 
about a wriccen copy of the Qur*ân because there wcre many oral 
witnesses among the Müslim community as living copies of the 
Qur’in. But when, about a year later, över seventy of the 
“Qur’ân Bcarers’* wcre kiUed in the battie named '*Al-Yamâmah** 
it bccame imperative to guard against the sudden total loss of 
these oral copies. It dierefore became a matter of extremc urgeney 
to gather the material into a single volüme which would be easy 
to hancUe and use for reference. The idea was suggested to Abu- 
Bakr, the first caliph and the closest friend of the Prophet, by 
‘Omar-ibnel-Khattâb — himself another eminent companion. 
After hesitacing at ftrst, saying, **How can 1 do a thing which the 
Prophet, peace and AUâh’s blessings be upon him, has not done?*’ 
Abu-^der was gradualiy convinced that ’Omar was right. 

Thk incident shows how much the Qur’ân was eherished by 
the ProfAlec’s companions and by the Muslims at large. Abu-Bakr 
sent for Zsud^ibn-Thâbit, onc of the seribes who had written 
dovm most of the revclations in the Prophet’s presence and under 
his gjdfthmce. Zmi was distinguished also as being one of those 
îcmıt the whole Qur’ân by heart and who was an au- 
thority on its varioııs subjcas and methods of recitation. Zaid had 
acccfitted numerous redeations inciuding the last given by the 
Prophet himself, and was a man admired for his integrity and 
competence. 
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*Omar chen delivered a sermon in which he gave an order to the 
community: “Whocver rcceivcd from thc Mcsscnger of God any 
part of the Qur*ân in writing under his supervision may he bring 
it out to Zaid.’*** 

Zaid and a colleague, ^Amr, sat at the door of the mosque and 
everyone who had any Qur'ânic verse written down brought it 
över to them. But no matcrial was acccpted as authentic unless 
two of the Prophet’s friends tcstified that it had actually been writ- 
ten down in his presence and under his direct supervision. This 
testimony was intended as an cxtra safeguard for the purity and 
authenticity of the text. İn other words« it was not considered suf- 
ficient just to have the Qur*ân wi‘ittcn down from mempry — 
many of the community having leamt it by heart. Nor was Abu- 
Bakr satisficd with the mere collecting of thc written material — 
there were a number of such rccords, some containing explana- 
tory notes. Since the Müslim community held thc sacred Book 
extrcmcly dear, nothing less than the most scrupulous çare had to 
be exerdsed in its collection. 

Accordingiy, the ofFıciat copy thus preparcd was distinct from 
other personal copies by its absolute precision which cxcluded 
from the text any explanatory notes and even the titles of the 
Sürahs. It wa$ written down by Zaid on sheets of paper which 
were tied togecher and kept in Abu-Bakr*s custody. Before his 
death he handed it över to ‘Omar-ibnel-Khatîâb who becamc thc 
second caliph. When ‘Omar was about to die he did not want to 
nominale a specific successor, preferring to leave this to the people 
to dccidc by votc. Until that time the safcst rcpository for this 
single rcfcrcncc copy of suprcmest value would be with ‘Omar’s 
daughtcr Hafsah, who in addition was also a widow of the 
Prophct. 

Ali of these historical facts have been ignorcd by ccrtain writers 
who have even evinced surprisc whcn informed of them, and by 
others who entertaincd thc notion that thc Qur*ân was the result 
ofcenturics oforganic devclopmcnt.*'^ 

ISSUING OF THE STANDARD COPİES 

It is rccordcd in Islamic history^ how, about twcnty ycars aftcr 
the Prophet's death, one of his companions namcd Hothaifah- 
ibneI-^Yamân„ on retuming tO Mcdina from thc district of Arme- 
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nia — where hc had met a number of Muslims from various pro- 
vinccs — told thc Caliph *Othmân of a disturbing ncw dcvclop- 
ment. Hothaifah had noticed a significant difference between the 
styles of reading the Qur*ân expressed by thc Syrians and Iraqis. 
Syria and Iraq wcre two provinces which had ncwly adopted the 
faith and their language was not originally Arabic. Hothaifah 
voiced his great conccm to ‘Othmân: ‘^Rescuc this nation beforc 
their differences grow with time until they reach the magnitudc of 
differences among thejews and Christians/* 

Alarmed, *Othmân at önce appointed under his closc şupervi- 
sion a committee of twclve members headcd by Zaid-ibn-Thâbit. 
This committee inciuded several of the Prophet’s scribes. Zaid was 
the one who had been entrusted with the task of making the ear- 
licr collection which *Othmân gave to the twelve members order- 
ing thcm to make several copies. Among *Othmân*s instructions 
to the committee wcre inciuded the stipulations that they should 
write nothing but the Qur’ânic verses and that they should keep to 
thc same orde.r of verses and sürahs as laid down by the Prophet 
himself and as memorized by thc Qur’ân Bcarers. ‘Othmân fur- 
ther stipulated an adhcrence to the same stylc of vvriting, which 
allowcd for thc several methods of rccitation as rccognized during 
the Prophet's time; and that the handwriting should agree with the 
Arabic dialect used by the Quraish, thc Prophet’s tribe in Mecca.^* * 
In thc course of their work, it was reported, thc committee dif- 
fered among themselves regarding thc word tâbut, The Quraishy 
members said, “wc say it is tâbüF\ whercas Zaid, who came 
from another tribe in Medina, dcelared, “wc cali it tâbüb/* In thc 
end they had to resort to ‘Othmân who instructed them to follow 
thc Quraishy dialect and writc thc word to read tâbüt.^ 

Of thc completed ofTıcial copies ‘Othmân ordered three to be 
sent to Syria, lraq and Mccca respectively, and one to be kept in 
Medina. The original was returned to Hafsah. Finally, the caliph 
issucd an order for ali thc unofFıcial Muş-hafs to be burnt. 

Such clear historical cvidence has been rccognized by many 
Orientalists. It was even admitted by Menezes^ that: “The pious 
veneration with which thc wholc body of thc Musulmans from 
the very fırst regarded his revelations as thc word of God, the de- 
votion with which they committed thcm to memory and thc cvi¬ 
dence that transeripts existed even from an early period of 
Mohammed’s ministry, combined with the fact that Zaid’s collec¬ 
tion came into immediate and unqucstionable usc, ali leave no 
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doubt in thc mind that thc Qur’an contains thc very words deli- 
vered by thc Prophet. The few variations are confmed almost cn- 
tircly to thc vowel forms and thc diacritical points whîch are in- 
ventions of later periods which werc not existent in Zaid*s time.” 

In fact, diacritics were not needed in thc carly years of İslam 
when thc Müslim community was mainly Arab and well versed in 
their language. In those days thc Ictters ha, ta, tha, nün, and ya ali 
looked alike (^) but could easily be distinguished by Arab read- 
ers, helped by the context and phrasc meaning. Howevcr, during 
the fırst century a.h.* a number of non-Arab nations accepted İslam 
and began to leam Arabic so as to be able to read thc sacred Book 
and to say their prayers. Naturally they wcrc faced with diffıcul- 
ties in reading Arabic. It was then that the eminent linguist *Abul- 
’Asswad-ed-Do*aly introduccd thc dots to spme letters and other 
diacritics to convey the sound of short (as different from long) 
vowels. Thus the seript became different for different letters, {ba v, 
ta<y, tha^, nün<^, ya^v^). As a rcsult, corrcct reading of the 
Qur’ân became possible, even for those with a limited kn6wledge 
of the language.^** 


PRESENT-DAY MUS-HAFS 

In the course of the last fourteen ccnturies, thc Qur’ân has becn rc- 
printed thousands and thousands of tîmes in Arabic without the 
slightest change of sentence, word or even one letter. No change 
has taken place in the order of the verses in each Sürah, nor in the 
Sûrahs throughöut the text. Only a few discrepancies of diacritics 
are found which affect some vowels in certain Arabic characters 
and accordingiy niay emphasize one or other shade of meaning of 
specific words. These variations in söme diacritics and full stops 
have led Sale to State that; “Therc are seven principal editions, if I 
may so cali them, or ancierit copies of that Book, two of which 
were published and used at Medina, a third at Mecca, a fourth at 
Kofa, a fıfth at Basra, a sixth in Syria, and a seventh entiticd the 
comnıon edition. Of these editions, thc first makes the whole 
number of verses 6,000, thc second and fıfth 6,214, the third 
6,219, thc fourth 6,236, the sixth 6,226 and thc last 6,225. But 

* After the Prophet’s Hijra, emigration, to Medina 
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they ali contain the same number of words, 77,639, the sanu 
number of letters 323,015.”^^ 

On the same theme of textual purity Muir has indicated that 
probably no other book in the world had remained for centuries 
with so pure a text, while Margoliouth obser ved, that the theory of 
“colouring by the medium” adopted by Christian theologians in 
order to explain discrepancies in their seriptures was wholly un- 
known in İslam. Similarly, Menezes commented: “There is ev- 
ery probability that the work of Zaid was executed faithfully and 
indced the acceptance of the Qur’an by Ali and his party, the anta- 
gonists to Othman, is the surest guarantee of its genuineness.’*^^ 

Against the unanimous agreement of the Müslim community 
and their extreme çare in recording the Qur’ân, as explained 
above, Burton has recently put forward the prepostcrous assump- 
tion that the ‘^present-day Muş-haf is an incomplete record of the 
Qur’ân’\^ Burton, it seems, having heard about certain personal 
copies of the Muş-haf such as those belonging to Ibn-Mas*ûd and 
'Obayy who used to write explanatory notes in the margins, 
crroneously assumcd such notes to belong to the Qur*ân proper. 


SCIENCES AND ARTS RELATED TO 
THE QUR’ÂN 

It cannot bc ovcremphasized that for a person to daim authority 
on any topic he or she should be well versed in its various aspects 
as well as the related subjeas. Accordingiy, anyone who claims to 
be an authority on the Qur’âtı must be well versed in the relevant 
sdences and arts, in addition to perfeeting his knowledge of the 
Arabic language. 

The sdences and arts related to the Qur'ân are numerous. 
Roughly five centuries ago, in his book AUîtqân Ji~"Olümil~Qur*ân, 
Galalud-Dîn As-Sayouty classifıed these sdences into dghty 
groups, nodng that if detailcd to their subheadings they would 
total 300. They are collected here under a limitcd number of head- 
ings fpr reason of limitcd space: 

1. Sdences related to occasions, dates and places of the re- 
vdations, inciuding the verses revealed in Mccca, Medina 
or clscwhere; the verses revealed by day or by night; in 
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wintcr or summcr; while the Prophct was in town or 
travelling, ete. 

2. Sciences dealing with the order and reasons for the various 
revclations; what was codifıed on or after its rcvclation; 
what was or was not previously rcvealcd to earlier 
Prophets; and records of how the verses were revealed, ete. 

3. Sciences concemcd with abrogations inciuding the word- 
ing and meaning and various theories. 

4. Sciences covering the literary style, its words and their ori- 
gin; its grammatical rules, metaphors, tropes, syntactics, 
semantics, ete. 

5. The history of the seribes who fırst wrote down the divine 
revelations; the history of the Qur'ân Bearers who leamed 
it by heart; and the history of those who were the fırst to 
teach it. 

6. Sciences discussing the miraculous nature of the sacred 
Book; its prophecies, their related history; the ways in 
which the Qur*ân excels; its properties, ete. 

7. The rules and codes of behaviour for individuais and 
societies as laid down in the Qur'ân; their various aspects; 
elaborations by various scholars, ete. 

8 . The physical and other Sciences mendoned or hinted at; 
their enumeration; the early achievements in them by the 
Muslims; their history, ete. 

9. The history of the personages mentioned, their n&mes, 
nicknames and titles, as well as the history of nations. 

10. Sciences dealing with Qur*anic exegesis; rules for exegesis; 
the categories of the sehobrs spedalizing in it; their work 
and its analysis; the recommended methods of exegesis, 
ete. 

11. Sciences and arts related to its rules of calligraphy and the 
history of its development and rules related to its diacri- 
tics. 

12. The arts and rules of reading and recidı^ the Qur*ân; the 
various methods of pronoundng the vosvds and con- 
sonants; rules of etiquette while redting. 

Besklcs these gıoups of scicnces and arts there are odıer rich veins 
of seknees rdated to the Qw*ân, primarily those ooncemed with 
Messenger of AlBh. Tlıese indude: the Prophet’s life history; 
traditions; his saytngs; mıdks of the hbtorians who reported 
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his sayings (fıadîth); the classifîcation of these historians with re- 
gard to their characters and more particularly their accuracy in re- 
porting; the chains of isnâd ete. The Science of isnâd is concemed 
with serutinizing each link in the chain of successive narrators re- 
porting the Prophet’s hadith^ (his sayings and deeds), beginning 
with the reporter who cye-witncssed or heard the Prophet and 
ending with the name of the writer who recorded the event. 

There are other Sciences related to organizing these reported 
traditions into several grades which incinde sahih (“authentic”), 
that is to say with a completely reliable chain of isnâd. There are 
also the grades “good”; “weak’\ that is with interrupted isnâd; 
“envoyed” meaning with one strong link of isnâd missing, ete. To 
illustrate the meticulous çare taken by the reporters on the 
Prophet's traditions one may refer to such an authoritive book as 
al-Bokhâry*s Al-Şahth^ one of several influential treatises on the 
subject. In his ehapter on “The sin of telling lies about the 
Prophet", al-Bokhâry quoted *Ali-ibn cl-Ga‘d to have said: “Sho- 
*bah told us: ^Mansour told me: “I heard Rabi*-ibn-Herash saying, 
‘1 heard *Ali saying, “the Prophet, peace be upon him, said *Do 
not teli lies about me, as whoever lies about me will surely enter 
hell.’"'"’" 

In the same ehapter al-Bokhâry abo declared, ‘*AbuI-Waird told 
us: *Sho^bah quoted to us JamiMbn Shaddad who quoted Amîn- 
ibn-*AbdulIâh-ben-Az-Zobair who quotcd his father to have said 
“I heard the Prophet, peace be upon him saying, “Whocver telis 
lies about me, Hell shall be his abode"*"*. 

İn the same ehapter al-Bokhâry added: “Abu-Ma‘mar told us: 
“Abdul-Wârith quoted *Abdul-*Aziz to have said; *Anas said, 
“What prevents me from telling you mueh is that 1 heard the 
Prophet peace be upon him saying; *Who intentionally telis lies 
about me shall be domieiled in Hell”*’". 

This is just an example to illustrate the extrcme çare taken in re- 
porting accurately not only every word uttered by the Prophet but 
also the names of the witnesses wbo heard him and the names of 
those who relayed his sayings by word of mouth to successive 
generadons, cven when handed down through more than one 
channeL 

Tbc qucsdon may well be asked: How many of those writers or 
sdıolats wlıo have taken pen in hand to compose books on Orien- 
tal, Arabic or Islamic studks were able first to master ali the above 
sdcnces and arts related to the Qur*ân? 
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Chapter 4 

On the Qur’ânic Textual 
Order 


Wich regard to the textual orders of the verses and Sürahs^ we rcad 
numerous comments by Orientalists who have studied the subject 
to varying depths. Just how many have acccpted the tradidonal 
order of the is impossible to teli since in such a case no 

commenc nced be made. On the other hand, thcre arc Orientalists 
who have cridcized the order of the Sürahs and verses; at times 
even suggcsting arrangements to their own taste. Should ignor- 
ance lead to prgudice? Commenutors of the Middle Agcs such as 
Ricoldo and Vinccnt de Beauvais have described the Qur*ân as 
^‘fabricated, tom about and disorderly... there was no order of 
dme by periods and kings”.' Unfortunately, such accusations 
have becn mechanically echoed by a few later Orientalists who, it 
seems, have made no effort to check their validity. A representa- 
dve selecdon of these comments is dted in the coming fcw pages, 
their arguments are analysed and the relevant Qur'ânic verses arc 
rendered. 

The daim Chat the SönAs werc arranged in a manner opposite to 
their dıronologtcal prder was made by Muir, Nöldeke, Palmer, 
RodweU, and more recently by Jeffery, Cragg and Kritzeck.^ 

Rodwell and Tritton have fiırthcr accuscd Zaid-ibn-Thâbit and 
his committec of ignoring every system in the Sürâhs* arrange- 
ment. Tbcy have ovcriookcd dıe fact that Zaid's group vrctc merciy 
following the Qur'inic textııal arrangement established by the 
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Prophet himself. Both Orientalists have conjectured that Zaid 
simply placed together whatever came to hand, with “the longest 
and best known chapter fırst”.^ Kritzcck matched them in imag- 
ination and accused Zaid of inventing his own arrangement for 
the Sûrahs “with entirc disregard to continuity of subject and uni- 
formity of stylc,” producing “a most unrcadablc and incongruous 
patchwork“^. An additional and stili wilder accusation was that he 
and his committee used the Prophet*s revelation only as a basis 
“though arranging it as they saw best and adding other material 
that came to them where it seemed appropriate. “ This particular 
criticism was hurled by Jeffery.^ Surprisingîy enough, not a single 
examplc was provided to substantiate such wild conjectures. 
Now, this “other material” — if indeed it could ever have cxisted 
oûtside the Orientalist’s imagination — must have bcen one of 
two alternatives: either part of the samc or part of a different liter- 
ary style as the Qur’ânic verses. If this material were of the same 
style then other authors indeed could have imitated the Qur’ân. 
But, on the contrary, history has proved that this nevcr took 
place; what is more, the challenge is stili öpen. Alternatively, if it 
wcre of a different style this could easily have been discerned by 
expert linguists. Generations öf capable authorities on the subject 
could not single out any one flaw in the Qur’ânic siyle. Yet, Jef- 
fery persisted, “that ali it contains is gcnuinely from the Prophet is 
fairly certain for very few passages are of doubtful authenticity,” 
vvithout giving a single example to substantiate such a sweeping 
allegation.* 

Some writcrs have even göne to the extent of recklessly accus- 
ing the Prophet himself of having “designedly mixed up later with 
earlier revelations, not for the sakc of producing that mysterious 
style Avhich seems so pleasing to those who value truth least... 
but for the purpose of softening down some of the earlier 
statements”.^ Ho\v can such accusations against the conerete his- 
torical facts about every single Sürah and verse be deseribed except 
as the fruit of a careless lack of knowledge? There are innumerable 
books in Arabic and other languages on Qur’ânic exegesis where 
every verse is explained and analysed with regard to its grammar, 
syntax, historical occasion and in many other respeets.** Had those 
Orientalists mentioned above studied or consulted such books, 
they, no doubt, would have reachcd drastically different conclu- 
sions. 
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Attempted changes in the textual 
order 

A few Orientalists seem to have bcen obsessed by the notion that 
the Sûrahs should follow one another chronologically. The fact rc- 
mains cvident that even had thcir idea been feasible it would have 
been impossible to apply to many of the Sûrahs for the simple 
reason that they combined both carlier and latcr revelations. This 
will be explained below. Further, somc commentators were un- 
certain as to the exact order of various Sûrahs, For instance, the 
chronological order of Sûrah 1 “The Opener” .was thought by 
Muir to be 6, by Rodwell to be 8. by Nöldeke to be 48, while Jef- 
fery cxcluded it from the Qur*ân altogether. More examples of 
such confusion are cited in Appendix II in which the textual order 
of the Sûrahs and their correct chronological order are compared 
with the arrangements suggested by Muir, Nöldeke, Rodwell and 
Jeffery. It is interesting to note that the arrangement suggested by 
Muir in 1860 and quoted by Hughes in 1894^, differs in many re- 
speets from that of the same Muir as quotcd by Bell in 1958.*® 
The quotation by Hughes is the one inciuded in Appcndix II 
here. Is it not strange that although these gentlemen have followcd 
similar lines of thought and “researeh”, they have reached diver- 
gent conciusions? The only similarity among them is that each in- 
sisted on not accepting the order of the Sûrahs established by the 
Islamic traditions for the Islamic Book. 


rodwell’s hypothesis 

It would seem that Rodwell was enthusiastic about developing a 
theory, any theory, to explain his invented chronological sequence 
of the Qur*ânic verses. Starting from the fact that many of the 
verses in the early revelations are short, he attempted to rearrange 
various Sûrahs. For examplc, on Sûrah 67 he commented: “Verses 
8-11 wear the appearance of a late insertion on account of their 
length which is a eharaeter of the more advanced period.’*** 
However, if one looks at the Arabic text — which is surely the 
material to be studicd, rather than any translation — one finds that 
these verses contain the follovving numbers of words: 13, 19, 12, 5 
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rcspectively. The rest of the verses of this Sürah vary in length be- 
twecn 8 and 18 words. More importantly, verses 8-11, claimed 
by Rodwell as a late insertion, sound and look very closely knit 
with those Corning before and after, the ideas flowing gracefully 
throughout. They are translated here: 

And for those who disbclieve in their Lord therc is 
the doom of hell, a hapless journey’s end. 

Whcn they are flung therein they hear its roaring as it boils up. 

İt would almost burst with rage. 

Whenever a hoşt is flung therein the wardens thereof ask them: 
came there unto you no wamcr? 

They say: Yes, verily a wamer came unto us; but wc denied and 
said: God has not revealed: ye are in nought but a great error. 
And they say: Had we been wont to listen or have sense, we 
would not have been among the dwellers of the blaze. 

So they acknowledge their sins: but far rcmovcd (from mercy) 
are the dwcllers in the blaze. 

Lo! Those who fear their Lord in the Unscen, theirs will be for- 
giveness and a great reward. 

And kecp your spccch secret or proclaim it, Lo! Verily Hc is 
Knower of ali that is in the brcasts (of men). (67:6-13) 

Now, if the verses 8-11 wcrc not revealed at the same time as the 
rest of the Sürahi this proves the Islamic argument that the Qur’an- 
ic verses or Sürahs wcrc not intended to follow each othcr in the 
text according to their chronological order but according to the 
divinc plan. 

Another daim of Rodweirs is concerncd with Sürah 51: “It is 
highly probable that the whole passage from verse 24 to 60 did 
not originally form a part of this chapter but was added at a later 
period, perhaps in the recension of the text under ‘Othman for 
want of connection with what precedcs.”^^ This can be dismissed 
as wrong since verses 24 to 60 of this Sürah are a natural continua- 
tion of the subject matter begun in the preceding verses (1-23). 
The Sürah commcnces with an oath (1-4) and a waming that the 
Hereaftcr will definitely takc place (5,6). Those who deny it are 
erideized (7-rl2). The punishment for the disbelievers and the re- 
ward for the belicving doers of good are bricfly deseribed (13- 
19). Thcn, attention is drawn to AUâh’s signs around us, (20—23). 
The verses (24-53) refer to signs in history; and how each disbe- 
lieving nation was doomed. Every one of these nations denied 
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tlıcir Prophet and accused hini of bcing a wizard or a madman. 
Finally, thc disbciicvcrs in thc Frophct’s messagc are rcfcrrcd to 
and are warncd (54—60). 

Apparently Rodwell used a translation rather than the original 
Arabic text as a basis for his conjectures. Hc asscrted that in Sürd/ı 
74 a word saqar disturbs thc rhyme; “it may have been inserted by 
a mistake of the copyist for the usual word which suits it” — 
vvithout naming the “usual word” he had in mind.’^ In Arabic the 
verses 18-30 end in the following consecutive words: 

qaddar (18), qaddar (19), qaddar (20), nathar (21) 
basar (22), istakbar (23), yo'tbar (24), bashar (21) 
saqar (26). saqar (27), tadhar (28), bashar (29), *Ashar (30) 

The rhyming throughout is vcry striking. What is more, each 
word in its place is especially appropriate as far as the meaning is 
concerned. 

jeffery’s assumptions 

Jefîery came up with the following scriously mistaken conjecturc. 
He dismissed Sürah 1 as not belonging to the Qur’ân proper. He 
ignored' Siîrij/ı 3 and omitted it from his chronological arrange- 
ment. JefFery then went on to daim that Sürah 111 was revealed in 
Medina in the second year subscqucnt to Hijra, although, accord- 
ing to Islamic history this same Sürah is among the carlicst revela- 
tions in Mecca being revealed about ten years before Hijra*"*; its 
correct chronological order is 6. Similarly, he considered Sürahs 
102 and 107 as Medinan revelations while they werc actually Mec- 
can. He invented his own chronological arrangement. based on a 
notion he conceived, probably from the Qur’ânic translation he 
reâd. For instance, he assumed Sürah 101 to be succeeded indme 
by Sürahs 99, 82, 81, 53, 84 and 100, while thc correct chronolog¬ 
ical sequence for these respectivc Sürahs, according to Islamic 
tradition, is 30, 93, 82, 7, 23, 83 and 14. 

When JefFery decided to cxclude Sürah 1 from the Qur'ân he 
contcnded that, “in it man is addrcssing God vvhereas in thc 
Qur'ân proper it is always God addressing man”.*® He is cvident- 
ly mistaken in this case as shown by the following verses from 
Sürah 2: 
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God imposes not on any soul a duty beyond its scope. 

For it is that which it earns [of good] and against it which it 
works [of evil]. 

Our Lord, punish us not if we forget or make a mistake. 

Our Lord, do not lay on us a burden as Thou didst lay on those 
before us. Our Lord, impose not on us (afllictions) which we 
have not the strength to bear. And pardon us, and grant us pro- 
tection, and have mercy on us. Thou art our Patron so grant us 
victory över the disbelieving people. (2;286) 

In this verse, in Sûrah 1, as well as in several others, the bclievers 
are guided to the best way of addressing the Deity. 

According to another assumption of Jeffery’s, Sürah 103 is “an 
early Meccan fragment to which the last verse was added in 
Medina*’.*^ The Sürah in point is composed of only three verses, 
rendered as follows: 

By the dcclining day, 

Lo! man is in a State of loss, 

exccpt those who believe and do rightcous deeds, 

and exhort each other to the truth 

and exhort each other to endurance. (103: 1-3) 

Reading it even in translation, one can see that Jeffery’s assump¬ 
tion is simply not true, for the Sûrah sounds perfectly sclf- 
contaİned and integrated. 

On Sürah 72, Jeffery came up with the comment, “The con- 
cluding verses are quitc diffcrent in stylc and are apparently an 
odd fragment which the compiler added .Sürah 12 is composed 
of twenty-eight verses, the last seven are here translatcd: 

Say: Lo! no one can proteet mc from Allah 
nor can I fınd any refugc beside Him. 

(Mine is) but conveyance (of the truth) from Allah and His mes- 
sages; and who disobeys Allah and His Messenger, Lo! his is the 
fire of hell wherein such dvvell forever. 

Tili (the day) when they shall behold that which they are prom- 
ised (they may doubt); but then they will know (for certain) 
vvho is weaker in allies and less in multitudc. 

Say (O Muhammad, unto the disbelievcrs); I know not whcthcr 
that vvhich ye are promiscd is nigh, or if my Lord has set a 
distant term for it. 
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(Hc is) thc Knowcr of the Unseen and rcvcals to no onc his 
secret. 

Savc unto every messenger whom Hc has ehosen and then Hc 
makes a guard to go beforc him and a guard behind him. 

That He may know that they ha ve indeed conveyed thc mes- 
sage of thcir Lord. 

Hc cncompasseth ali thcir doings and 
He kceps count of everything. (72:22-28) 

Simply by reading these verses wc can sce how mistaken Jcffery 
was in his assumptions. 

The Islamic concept of the Hereafter will be discussed in Part II 
of this book. 


INVENTED CRITERIA FOR MECCAN 
AND MEDINAN REVELATIONS 

İt seems that the urge to develop a thcory, any thcory, about the 
textual and chronological orders was not limited to Rodwell and 
JefFcry. Lammens invented a criterion about thc Medinan verses. 
He claimed that the divine wamings of the approach of the Judge- 
ment were albandoned in the Medinan Sürahs,^^ This is evidently 
far from truc, as provcd by thc examples of verses citcd in this 
and other ehapters. 

Those commentators who tried to invent a criterion for Meccan 
and Medinan Sürahs other than from historical cvidence simply 
got lost. As an example, Bell postulated: “İt was only in Medina 
that Muhammad was interested in maintaining thc morale of a 
community; condemnation of Tasâd", corruption, treason, is thus 
a mark of the Medinan origin of thc passage.”*’ Both his ass.ump- 
tion and conciusion arc wrong, because the Prophet condemned 
corruption at every stagc of his mission. The word fasâd is found 
in both Meccan and Medinan Sürahs. The word is mentioned önce 
in Sürah 89 which is Meccan» as indicated in the Qur'ân and as 
admitted by Bell, Muir, Nöldeke and Grimme. 

Another aspect of such seholars’ thinking is cxcmplifıed by 
Bell’s statement: “The doubtful Sürahs arc 98, which Muir regards 
as Meccan, Grimme as doubtfully so and Nöldeke as Medinan; 22 
which Nöldeke classcs as Medinan but with admixture of Meccan 
passages. The Western commentators divided the Meccan Sürahs 
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into groups within which they do not profess that their order is 
strictly chronological.*’^ 

Obsessed, it seems, with their own notions, these writers have 
tried to invent criteria, which wcre usually invalid, in order to de- 
cide how the Qur'ânic Sürahs might be chronologically arranged. 
Convinced of the invindbility of their arguments they overlooked 
the conspicuous fact that the Qur’ânic Sürahs and verses were never 
intended to be arranged in the text according to the chronolo- 
gical order of their revelation. 


MECCAN AND MEDINAN VERSES 
COMBINED 

Actually, as mentioned in the last chapter, many a Sürah is mixed. 
That is, it contains a few verses rcvealed in Mecca while the rest 
were revealed in Medina, or vice versa. Now, although such 
verses were revealed some years before or aftcr the rest of the 
Sürahi the wholc önce completc is perfectly knit. The develop- 
mcnt of idcas and the “rich repcrtory of subtIe and complicated 
rhythms,” as Arbcrry put it, glidc with no intemıption or flaw. 
Some exampies will be discussed here, while Appendix III offcrs 
the list of many more Sürahs revealed partly in Mecca and partly 
in Medina. 

1, In Sürah 9, the 129 verses came down to the Prophet in 
Medina — except for the last two which had been revealed in 
Mecca some years earlier. Here are the last 6 verses of this Sürah: 

And whenever a Sürah is revealed therc are some of them who 
say: Which of you has it strengthened in faith? 

So as for those who believe it strengthens them in faith 
and they are hopeful. 

But as for those in whose hearts is a diseasc, it adds uncleanness 
to their uncleanness and they die while they are disbelievers. 

See they not that they are tried önce or twice in every year, yet 
they repent not, nor do they mind. 

And whenever a Sürah is revealed, they look at one another: 
Docs anyone see you? Thcn they turn away. Allah has turned 
away their hearts because they are a people who understand not. 
Ccrtainly a Messenger has come to you from among 
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yourscives; gricvous to him is your sufFering, full of concern for 
you, to the believers gende, compassionate. 

But if they turn away, say: Allah is sufFıcient for me, there is no 
god but He. On Him do I rely, and He is the Lord of the 
Mighty Throne. (9:124-129) 

Here the disbelievers’ responsc to any Sürah is compared with that 
of those who believe. As for the )>eople whose hearts are diseased 
by lack of faith, their belief evcn dccreases when they hear a Sürah 
and they turn away becausc of their lack of understanding (124- 
127). Then the believers are addressed (128), and the messenger 
whom God has sent from among them is described. Finally, the 
Prophet himself is comforted: “If the faithiess turn away from the 
message, rely on Allah, He is the Lord of the mighty throne’* 
(129). 

Unable to discern the comprchcnsive plan behind thesc verses a 
writer like Lammens, in a snide criticism, has declared them to be 
“Mcdinese fragments which have strayed into the Mekkan 
Suras”.^* 

2. The 52 verses of Sürah 14 wcre ali revealcd in Mecca, with the 
exception of verses 28, 29 and 30 which came down in Medina 
years later. Verses 24 to 31 are intcrpreted as follows: 

Seest thou not how Allah coins a similitudc. A goodly saying 
as a goodly tree, its root set firm, its branches reaching into 
heaven. 

Giving its fruit at every season by permission of its Lord? 

Allah coins the similitudes for mankind in order that they may 
rcflect. 

And the similitude of a corrupt saying is as a corrupt tree, up- 
rooted from upon the earth, possessing no stability. 

Allah confırms those who believe by a fırm saying in the life of 
the world and in the Hcreaftcr, and Allah sends wrong-doers 
astray. And Allah does what He will. 

Hast thou not seen those who exchanged the bounty of Allah 
wîth thanklessness, and led their people down to the Abode of 
ruin? 

Hcll, they are exposed thereto, a hapicss end. 

And they set up rivals to Allah that they may mislead (men) 
from His way. Say: Enjoy life (while ye may) for lo! Your jour- 
ney’s end \vill be the Fire. 
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Teli My servants who belicve to establish worship and spend of 
that which We havc given them, secretly and in public before a 
day comes wherein there will be neither traffıcking nor 
beftriending. (14: 24-31) 

Here the verses discuss a parable; a good word is like a good lofty 
tree, fırmly rootcd and bearing abundant fruit in ali seasons 
whereas a bad word is like a rotten tree that could easily fail (26). 
Thence, the believers and the wrong doers are mentioned — partic- 
ularly thoşe thankless people who have exchanged the grace of 
Allah for loss (28, 29). They have turned away from Allah and His 
way; whatever temporary joy they may havc in this world can 
only be littie since Hell will be their doom (30). Finally, the Mes- 
senger is ordered to teli Allah’s servants that He wants them to 
worship Him, and spend in eharity of what He has granted them 
before the day comes when every soul will be judgcd for its own 
work, nothing will be available in cxchange or as a fricndly gift 
among people (31). 

3. Sürah 15 was revealed in Mecca — ali 99 verses being re- 
vcaled there with the exccption of verse 87 which is of Medinan 
origin, considerably later. Verses 85 to 89 are here interpreted: 

And We crcated not the heavens and the carth and what is be- 
tween them save with truth; and the Hour is surely coming, so 
pardon with kindly forgiveness. 

Surely thy Lord, He is the AH- Creator, the Ali- Knower. 

And certainly We have given thee seven oft-repeated (verses) 
and the grand Qur’ân. 

Streteh not thinc eyes to what We havc given certain classcs of 
them to enjoy, and gricve not for them, and makc thyself gentle 
to the believers. 

And say: I am indcedthe manifest warner. (15; 85-89). 

The Prophet is being addresscd; he is urged to refleet upon Allâh’s 
creation around him in the heavens and carth. Everything was 
created with truth, every sign points to the rcality of the Hereafter 
(85). Then Allah, the Creator, the Knowcr (86) reminds him of 
his grace and of the bestowal of His great favour (87). He asks the 
Prophet to be kind to the believers, not to grieve for those who 
turn away from the message to foIlow their limited worldly en- 
joyment (88). He is instructed to plainly W3rn them (89). 
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LINKS BETWEEN CONSECUTIVE 
SURAHS 

One more picce of evidence for thc fact that thc tcxtual order of 
ehe Qur’ân is divine, and not random, can be furnished by a study 
of the links between each two consecutive Sürahs in the Muş-I^af. 
A few examples would illuserate chis point; 

1. Sürahs 1 and 2: The former ends in a supplication to God that 
He may “guide us to the straight path’* (1:6); whereas the lâtter 
starts by indicating thc guidance. Its second verse is rendered thus: 

This is the Book whereof there is no doubt, a guidance unto the 
pious. (2:2). 

So, this verse gives a divine answcr to man*s supplication at thc 
end of the first Sürah, 

2. In Sürahs 8 and 9, the last two verses in thc foımcr deseribe thc 
co-operative and brotherly behaviour of thc bclicvcrs and give the 
good tidings of the generous divine reward prepared for them. 
Sürah 9 commences with a waming to the disbelievcrs, polytheists 
and hypocrites. Thus, together these present an impressive and in- 
struetive contrast for the reader who believes, to induce him to 
follow the right path and to evade the wrong. 

3. Sürahs 93 and 94, both are addressed to thc Prophet. The for¬ 
mer Sürah comforts and telis him; 

Thy Lord hath not foresaken thce nor doth He hate thee. 

Vcrily the later period will be better for thce than thc former. 
(93:1-2) 

He is then remindcd of God’s favours and blessings so far be- 
stowed on him; proteeting him whcn he wa5 an orphan, guiding 
him when he was at loss and enriching him after bcing in want 
(93: 6-8). The Sürah ends by enjoining thc Prophet not to oppress 
the orphan, not to chidc the beggar, but to proelaim thc Lord*s 
&vours (93: 9-11). 

In continuation, the subsequent Sürah (94) starts by reminding 
the Prophet of some of thc Lord*s favours: 
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Have Wc not expanded for thee thy brcast. 

And rcmovcd fröm thcc thy burden which weighed down 

thy back 

And exalted for thce thy mention. (94; 1-3) 

The bond bctwccn thc two Sürahs is clcarly strong. 

From these examples and others, even from cach single page of 
the Qür’ân it should bc cicar that this is not an ordinary book of 
history in which each sentence should follow the prcceding one 
chronologically. 

It should by now be abundantly clear that the Orientalists 
quoted above have merely consumed vast amounts of time and 
energy in trying to rearrange thc Qur’ânic verscs into any pattem 
different from their traditional tcxtual order. Had these Oriental¬ 
ists only directed their attention to the magnificent subject matter, 
the wealth of noble ideas contained in thc sacred text, how much 
more fruitful would have been the results of ali their painstaking 
cfforts. 
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Chapter 5 

English Translations of the 
Qur’ân 


According to the Oxford Dictionary', “translation” means ex- 
pressing the sense of a word, sentcnce, or book in anothcr language. 
Thosc who have tried to translate the Qur'ân from its Arabic orig- 
inal have found it impossiblc to express the same wcalth of ideas 
with a limited number of words in the new language. İndeed, 
somc writcrs, recognizing this extrenıe difFıculty, have refrained 
from calling their works “translation*’. Pickthall for instance, 
called his rendering The Meaning of the Glorious Qur'an, while 
Arberry^ entitled his, The Qur*an înterpreted. Both have made their 
translations directly from Arabic. Necdless to say, in the case of a 
second or (hird hand translation such as from Arabic into Latin or 
French and thence into English, the result is bound to be stili 
further away from the original. Despite the evident inaccuracy of 
the word “translation” it remains the most convenient one and 
will therefore be used throughout this chapter. 


Historical note 


The first translation of the Qur’in into a Western language was 
made into Latin. It was carried out by Robertus Rotenesis and 
Hermannus Dalmata in 1143 but was not published until 1543. In 
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1647 Andrc du Ryer who was the French Consul in EgypC fbr 
some years translated it into French. This translation was latcr de- 
scribcd by Sale as having mistakes in every page bcsidcs frequent 
transpositions, omissions and additions. This French version was 
translated into English by Alexandcr Ross in 1688. This was 
the fırst English version of the Qur’ân and was described by Sav- 
ary as “despicable”; Sale described it as a very bad one, no bctter 
than its French origin. Many later English translations were based 
on a Latin version by Father Ludovic Maracci in 1698.^ Maracci 
was the confessor of Pope Innocent XI and was taught Arabic by a 
Türk. 

One of the most famous English translations was by Gcorge 
Sale in 1734, who inciuded a detaîled cxplanatory discourse. Sale 
depended largely on Maracci*s Latin version.^ This was because he 
could not fully master the Arabic language. His tutor was an 1ta- 
lian named Dadichi, the king’s interpreter at the time. Although 
Voltaire asserted that Sale had spent *Tıve and tvventy years in 
Arabia where he had acquired a profound knowledge of the Arabic 
language and customs**, this was ruled out in his biography by the 
historian R.A. Davenport as being ‘‘opposed by the stubbom cvi- 
dence of dates and facts.” Consequently it was “an obvious im- 
possibility and must be dismissed to uke its place among those 
Eedons by which biographers have often been encumbered and 
disgraced'*,® 

Undeniably Sale*s translation of the Qur’ân contains many 
faults, each one indicating that he could not have fully grasped the 
Arabic language; examples wUl be given later in this chapter. But 
despite its many inaccuracies, Sale’s version has göne through 
some thirty editions; it was retranslated into Duteh in 1742, Ger- 
man in 1764, French in 1750, Russian in 1792, Swedish in 1814, 
and into Bulgarian in 1902.^ 

Subscquently, many other attempts to translate the Qur*ân into 
English have been published by English writers who largely de¬ 
pended on Sale’s or other non-Arabic versions. Rodwell’s render- 
ing appeared in 1861, Palmer’s in 1880, Bell’s in 1939 and 
Dawood’s in 1956. Professor Arberry’s translation of the or^inal 
Arabic was published in 1955 and was described by Watt, Williams 
and others as of the “greatest literary distinetion”. The one by 
Dawood was considered by Watt as very simple and “always hav- 
ing an intelligible meaning’’.^ 
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A number of translatiöns have also been made by bom Mus- 
lims, atnong them *Abdul-Hakîm Khân in 1905, Mirza abul-FazI 
in 1911, Mobatnmed *Ali in 1916 and ‘Abdullah Yusuf‘Ali in 
1938. Thcre is another translation publishcd in 1930 by a Wcstcm 
scholar who accepted İslam; he is Marmaduke Pickthall. 


Assessment of English translatiöns 

To bc realistic one should never expea any translation to convey 
in full the ideas expressed in the Arabiç original. To quotc Wil- 
liams on the subject: “No translation, howevcr faithful to the 
meaning has ever been successful.'*^ Anyone who has read it in the 
original is forccd to admit this statemeiıt is justifıed. Arabic, when 
cxpertly used is a remarkably terse, rich and forceful language, and 
the Arabic of the Qur*ân is by tums striking, soaring, vivid, terri- 
ble, tender and breathuking. In Professor Gibb’s words, “No man 
has ever played on that deep-toned instrument with such power, 
such boldness and such range of emotionai effeets.*’^ Bodley de- 
dared: “To anyone who has not heard the sonorous majesty of an 
Arab redting the Qur'an, it is impossible to convey what che 
Book lacks in English, Frcnch or German.”*^ Howcvcr, certain 
translatiöns were so well done that they could move readers sin- 
cerely searehing for the tnıth and iUumination even to the extent 
of accepting the Eıith of İslam. 

Comparing any translation vrith the original Arabic is like com- 
paring a thumbnail sketeh with the natura! vicw of a splendid 
landscape rich in colour, light and shade, and sonorous in melody. 
The Arabic vocabulary as used in the Qur’ân co,nveys a wealth of 
ideas with various subtIe shades and colours impossible to express 
in full with a finite number of words in any other language. 

To iliustrate this point Ict us look at the two Arabic words istâ*a 
and istatâ'ü. Both words were translatcd interchangeably as 
“could” or “was able to” by Sale, Muhammad ‘Ali, Pickthall, 
Rodwcll and others, ali of whom overlooked the delicate differ- 
ence in meaning between the two words. lstâ*a is only used for re- 
lativcly easy aetions such as climbing a hili, whereas istatâ*a is used 
for a more difficult task such as boring a tunnel through the hill. 

Another example is relatcd to the attributes of Allah; he is Khâ- 
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liq (thc Crcator who crcatcs things trom nothing), KhaUâq (\vho 
crcatcs cverything), Fâtir (thc original Crcator of things, — with- 
out a prcvious cxamplc to imitatc), Al-Badi‘ (who crcatcs and pcr- 
fccts things without prcvious cxamplcs), Al-Bâri’ (who crcatcs and 
gives substancc). Ali these names arc translatcd intcrchangcably as 
thc “Crcator”*^, thc “Makcr”*^ thc “Originator”’^ or thc 
“Produccr*’*^, The Arabic words malik, mâlik and malik arc 
slightly different from one another in writing and mcaning. Malik 
is “king”, whcrcas mâlik is thc “maker and owncr” and mâlik is 
thc “supremc sovcrcign”. Sale and Rodwcll interpreted them ali as 
“king”, whcrcas mâlik was interpreted as “owner” by Pickthall 
and as “lord” by ‘Ali. 

Again, thc word qâdir means capabİe, whereas qadtr and moqtadir 
arc two different supcrlativc forms with thc same root. Moqtadir 
was construcd by Sale as “most potent”, by Rodwcll as “potent” 
and by Pickthall as “mighty”. The closcst rendering could bc 
“most capable of great things”. ‘Ali rendered thc word as 
“powcrful” whilc hc rendered qadîr as “possessor of powcr”. The 
latter word was interpreted by Sale as “almighty”, and by Pick¬ 
thall as “ablc”; whcrcas thc closcst cxpression would bc “infinitcly 
capable”. 

Morc often than not a single word can hardly bc adequately 
translatcd by less than a long phrase. For instance, thc word nutfah 
was rendered by Bucaillc as “a small quantity of liquid” and he re- 
gretted not having “thc terms which arc strialy appropriate”. 
Rendering thc adjectivc makin as a “fırmly establishcd lodging” he 
deseribed it as “hardly translatablc”.*® The subtIe differcnce bc- 
tNveen mata and ay yâna could hardly be discerned in any translation 
thc author ever read. Although both mean the interrogative 
“whcn” thc word ayyâna implies a denial that the cvent in ques- 
tion will ever take place. 


Mistaken English translations 

By this it is mcant that thc original sense of thc word ör verse was 
not propcrly expressed. This could have resulted for several 
reasons: (1) ncscicncc of thc Arabic word’s exact mcaning; 
(2) knowing only one shade of the mcaning; (3) confusion be- 
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tween different Arabic words; (4) limited knowledge of Arabic 
ekcd out with fıgments of imagination; (5) mistaking Arabic for 
Hebrew or Syriac; (6) some confusion with Hebrew traditions. 


1 NESCIENCE OF THE ARABİC 
word’s EXACT MEANİNG 

In translating 18:26 Palmer’s version is**, “He can see and hear”; 
whercas Sale’s is, “Do thou make H'm to see and to hear“*^ and 
Rodweirs is, “Look thou and hearken to Him alone”.*® 
Pickthall renders it, “How clear of sight is He and kcen of hear- 
^ ing,” whiçh is the only one that can be described as nearest to the 
correct rendering. 

In attempting to construe the words in 64:9, Palmer wrote, 
“that is the day of cheating”.*^ He tried to elaborate further: “i.e. 
both the righteous and wicked will disappoint each other by re- 
versing thcir positions, the wicked being punished while the right* 
eous are in bliss.” But it is pcrfectly well known from the Qur*ân 
that the righteous and wicked are nfcvcr going to “reversc posi¬ 
tions” nor are the righteous going to be “disappointed” on the 
Day ofjudgement. Actually,.the Arabic word attaghâbon does not 
mean “cheadng”. It means taking each other to judgement and 
suing each other. Furthermore, this specifıc verse does not say 
exactly where the righteous and wicked are as claimed by the 
Orientalist. 

In trying to translate 56:75, Salc wrote^‘’ “Moreover, I 
swear by the setting of the stars”, but fala does not mean 
“moreover”. It means “so I do not”. MawâqV-an-nujüm does not 
signify the actual setting of the stars but rather the places where 
the stars are or the places where the stars are going to fall.^* 

JelFery came to a very wrong set of conciusions from a similar 
mistake. His attempt to translate 75:34-35 reads, “Nearer to thec, 
ever nearer to the Hour; then nearer to thee stili nearer.” He goes 
on to say, “This is merely an attempt to link these two out-of- 
place verses with what goes before and what goes after.”^ Jeffery 
has missed the point; the verses preceding these deseribe the con- 
ditions of the mischievous and disbelievers, calling the attention of 
the reader to refleet on the Hcrcafter just described and on the fol- 
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lovving verscs which provide additional proof that Judgement is as 
defınite as the cveryday world we sec around us. The wh6lc 
group of verscs as corrcctly interpreted should actually rcâd: 

For he neither trusted nor prayed. 

But he dcnicd and rcbclled. 

Then went he to his folk with glee. 

Nearcr unto thce and nearer. 

Again nearer unto thee and nearer. 

Thinketh man that he is to be left aimless? 

Was he not a dröp of fluid which gushed forth? 

Then he became a elot (of blood) then Allâh shaped and 

fashioned. 

And made of him a pair, the male and female. 

Is not He (Who does so) Able to bring the dead to life? (75:31 -40) 

In a recent book, Rodinson in somc of his misconceptions, in¬ 
terpreted 53:4 thus: 

“This is none other than a suggestion suggested” instead of; 

“This is none other than a revelation revealed” and 36:69 as: 

“Wc have not taught him poetry nor does it bcsecm it” rather 
than; 

“We have not taught him poetry nor should he (leârn it)” and 
the verse 52:43; 

“Have they any god but Allah? 

How far is Allah above those they associate with Him” in licu 
of; 

“Allah is highly cxalted above those they associate with 
Him.”^ He seems to have been misinformed to the extent of fab- 
ricating a passagc that is alien to the Qur’ân.^'* 


2 AWARENESS OF ONLY ONE 
SHADE OF MEANING 

Lane’s translation of 2:93 illustrates this point: “They were made 
to drink down the calf into their hearts,”^ No w, the verse does 
not actually say anything about drinking. The word oshribo liter- 
ally means that their hearts were “filled” or “soaked” with the 
love of the calf. But Lanc insisted, “The word here rendered 
(hearts) often signifıes (stomachs),” which is wrong because “sto- 
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machs” in Arabic is botön. Adamant in his insistence Lane con- 
tinuedr “Here the narrative agrees with thc Mosaic account; ‘for 
he [Moses] took the calf they had made and burnt it in the fire and 
ground it to powder and strewed it upon the water and made the 
children of Israel to drink it* (£xod. 32:20).’* As it happens, this 
narrative of £x6dus does not feature at ali in this small Qur’ânic 
verse. 

Or, if we take Sale’s translation of 16:19: . and thrown on 

the earth mountains firmly rooted lest it should move with 
you”.^ In Arabic rawâsiya Jil-*ard means “firm heavy parts in the 
earth” not “on the earth” while tamida signifıes “its motion becomes 
unbalanced,” which is basically different from Sale’s version. 
He further maintained: “The word rawâsiya seems properly to ex- 
press the Hebrew word mechanim^ that is foundations, and there- 
fore it is thought the Qur’ân has here translated the passage of 
Psalm (4:5); “He laid the foundadons of the earth that it should 
not be moved forever,” which is basically different from the 
meaning of thc verse. 

In his rendering of 22:65 Palmer seems to have bcen aware of 
only onc shade of meaning; “He holds thc sky from falling on thc 
earth savc at His bidding, verily God to men is Gracious, 
Mcrdful.”^^ This is correct so far, but thcn hc goes on to say; 
“The words of thc tcxt might also be rendered: ‘withhold thc rain 
from falling on the earth.. .* although thc commentators do not 
sccm to nodce this sense.” In fact, the words of the tcxt could not 
be rendered “withhold the rain from falling,” because the Arabic 
word in question is al-samâ' which never signifıes the rain. It 
means heaven, the sky, or places above, for example thc ceiling. 
Words for the rain are al-ghaith or aUmatar, Rain is also somedmes 
exprcssed as “water from the sky”, but never just by the word 
“sky”. The verse in question actually connotes; He holds thc sky, 
meaning the hcavenly bodies from falling on thc earth save at His 
bidding, verily this is a manifestation of God’s Mercy and Gra- 
ciousness to man. 

A similar instance is Palmer’s comment on 20:15. 

Lo! the Hour is surely coming, I almost conceal it, that every 

soul may be recompenscd for that which it strives. 

After giving a correct translation Palmer added, “This may also be 
rendered ‘I almost conceal it from Mysclf*,” which is simply in- 
crediblc when onc considers who is speaking here. 
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Trying to Cransbte 17:60, JefFcry made similar mistakcs: “Verily 
thy Lord is round abouc thc people,” gives rise to his qucstion- 
ing, ‘‘and what thc rc&rence to thc Lord being round about His 
people is we do not know*’.^ What jeffery understood to 
signify as “round about” in the original Arabic actually means 
“cncompasscd”. i.c. Allah has full control över His creatures and 
nonc of them can evade His judgcmcnt.^ Similarly, 89:10* ‘*Phı- 
r‘aon dhiVawtâd*\ which means “Pharoah of the bulwarks”, was 
not at ali cicar to JefFcry who confessed: “What is mcant by 
‘Pharoah Lord of the stakes or tent pegs* is unknown,”^ 

Had he realizcd it, the pharoahs had built hugc pyramids iike 
mountains, and had tombs and temples carvcd in mountains. 
Further, *awtâd is often used in the Qur’in to mcan “mountains”, 
For cxample, in 78:6-7 wc rcad: 

Have We not made thc earth an expanse and the mountains bul- 
warks? 


3 CONFUSION BETWEEN 

DIFFERENT ARABİC WORDS 

In every language ehere are words which may sound nearly iden- 
tical to each other although thcir meanings are drasdcally difFer- 
ent. Such words can easily be confused by inexperienccd 1in- 
guists. This has occurred in scveral attempts to translate the Qur’ân. 
For example, JefFcry became confused bctween qadr and qadar. He 
maintained«“ 4 < 2 dr means powcr but is the technical MusUm word 
for thc dccrce which prc-dctcrmincs cvcrything, whethcr for 
good or cvil”.^’ This is hardly correet. Qadr is not quitc “power” 
so much as “valuc” or “magnitude”. “Powcr” in Arabic is qodrah. 
Also, he confused qadr with qadar^ “fate”. 

Another typical mistakc by JefFcry rclatcs to the word taqwim 
(95:4). He first put it as taqwin and stated that it mcant 
“symmctry”.^ In fact there is no word taqwiny thc nearest word 
to it being taku/m^ “formation”. İn fact, taqwm means “straighten- 
ing”. Similarly, his confusion beCween sarahatte and sarâb. Saraban 
could possibly mean “freely” but sarâb *is a water conduit br 
mıragc . , 

Menezes^ mistakcniy translated “Abu-Bakr” — the nick-name 
of one of the Prophet*s fnends and the first man to believe in 
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him — as father of the Virgin. But the Arabic word for virgin is 
bikfy whereas bakr is the Arabic word for earliness. 

In 39:75 the word hâffina (“thronging”) was confused .by 
Savary^^ with hafin (“barefboted’*). The correct translation of the 
verse is: “And you see the angels thronging around the Throne 
hymning the praise of their Lord.“^ 


4 LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF ARABİC 
EKED O UT WITH FIGMENTS OF 
IMAGINATION 

Sale, understanding the word akha to litcrally mean “brother”, 
wrongly attacked the Qur-ân: “The Qur’ân confounds Mary the 
mother of Jesus with Mary or Miriam, a sister of Moses and 
Aaron which is an intolerable anachronism... Also there is about 
1800 ycars between Amran, the father of Moses and Amran the 
father of the Virgin Mary.”^’ Sale was unable to pcrceive that 
although akha literally means “brother” it can very well also mean 
“related to”. Sale’s accusation here is bascd on the verse, “O Sister 
of Aaron...” (19:28), in which the Jcws, because they kncw the 
Virgin Mary to be related to Aaron and thus of a noble family, ac- 
cused her when they saw her carrying the infant Jesus and re- 
proached her for having committcd so shameful a erime. 

A few other Orientalists copied Sale's misconception; clearly 
they wcre unaware that the word akha is often used in the Qur’ân 
not to mean “blood brother” but “related to”, i.e. of the same na- 
tion or tribe. Surely, in his translation of the whole Book he 
should have no^ed these verses. 

And unto (the tribe of) ‘Aad (Wc sent) their brother Hüd... 

(11:50) 

And unto (the tribe of) Thamûd (We sent) their brother Salih... 

(11:61) 

There arc many other cqually mistaken translations. Among the 
most striking examples is Bcll’s notion that the “Qur’ân” was 
different from the **Furqân'\ the “MafhJni” and the “Book”.^® In 
fact, the “Qur’ân”, the “Kıtâb” and the are simply three 

of the fifty-five names of the same book, as was explained in 
the Introduction to this book. 
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Attcmpting to prove his point Bell quoted several verscs. The 
result merely demonstrated just how he bccamc confused. Here 
are two of his translations:^^ 

Alif, Lâm, Ra; these arc verses of thc Book and a manifest 
Qur’an (rccitation)... (15:1) 

The month of Ramadhan in which was revealcd the Qur’an, a 
guidance for mankind, and clear proofs of the guidance, and the 
criterion Furqan,.. (2:185) 

This misinterpretation, which was almost mechanically echoed 
very recently by Burton^, may sound like someone who reads an 
appraisal of a Mr X in which he is deseribed as “a clever business- 
man, a sensitive artist and a kind father,*’ and then failing to 
understand the appraisal and imagining Mr X to be three separate 
people. The word jUrqân connotes a criterion for diserimination 
or separation between good and evil, which is one of the names of 
the Qur'ân. It is sometimes used to convey just that, as in this 
verse: 

O You who believe, if you keep yoür duty to Allah, He will 
• givc you diserimination (between right and wrong). (8:29) 

Showing a lack of appreciation for'the Qur*ânic style, Bell jumped 
to the wrong conciusion that some verses were inserted where 
they do not belong/* For example, he claimed: “Sûrah 5, verse 46 
begins with a phrase *Sama*üna-lil~kadhib* [heedful to falsehood], 
which is entirely out of conneetion. The samc phrase occurs in 
verse 45 and we can quitc well replace it and what follows of verse 
45 by verse 46.” 

In order to judge Bell’s statement, let us fırst read the verses 
concerned. To begin with, his verse numbers arc incorrect, the 
oncs he deseribed are actually verses 41 and 42 as here shown: 

O Messenger, let them not grieve you who vie one with 
another in the race to disbelief of such as say with their mouths, 
We believe but their hearts believe not, and of the Jews: listeners 
for falsehood [Sama^üna-lil-kadhib] listeners on behalf of other 
folk who come not unto you, changing words from their con- 
^ext and saying: If this be given unto you receive it but if this be 
not given unto you, then beware. He whom Allah dooms unto 
sin. you (by your efforts) will avail him not against Allah. Those 
arc they for whom the Will of Allah is that He cleanscs not their 
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heam. Thcirs in this world is disgrace, and in the Hereafter an 
awful doöm. Listeners for falsehood [Sama*üna-lil~kûdhib], 
grccdy for iUidt gain. If then thcy have recourse unto you 
[Mu^mmad] judge bctwcen them or disclaim jurisdiction. If 
you disclaim jurisdiction then thcy cannot harm you at ali. But 
if you judge, judge between them with eauity. Lo! Allah loves 
the equitable. (5:41-42) 

It is quite evident from this quotation that the two verses comple- 
ment eadı odıer and neither of them actually ‘^replaces** the other. 
It would spem that reading the phrase **Sama*üna^lil~kadhib'* 
twice in the two verses causcd Bell to rush to this mistakcn con- 
dusion. For those who are well versed in the language and 
appredate its beauty this is only one example where the repedtion 
of a phrase cmphasizes the meaning and adds to the elegance of 
the Arabic style. 

Scanty lcnowledge of classical Arabic would deprive anyone 
from appreciating the different shadcs of meaning rendered by the 
occasionaUy slightly different declensions of Arabic words. 
Another example of a critic with such limitations is' R, Levy who 
alleged: *The earth itself is constantly spoken of as having been 
stretched out at creadon or spread out as a carpet... whence it 
may be inferred that the Prophet conccived of it as flat.’*^^ And in 
an attempt to prove his point he quoted the verses 

Have We not made the earth an expanse, and the mountains 
bulwarks? (78:6-7) 

An **expansc” here is explained in the exegesis as being like a 
“resdng placc”^^; the earth’s curvaturc being appropriate for life. 
Levy continued his misconception and rendered these verses as: 
Did We not set out the earth a flat expanse and set thereon 
mountains as tent pegs. 

And for the verse; 

And the sun runs on unto a resdng place for it. That is the mea- 
surc of the Mighty, the Wisc. (36:38) 

Lcvy’s vcrsion was “The sun joumeys every day to an abode de- 
termined for its rest/’ He then accused the Muslims of having 
wrong conceptions about the universe. But the Qur’ân does not 
say “every day”. 
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Lcvy intcrprctcd “And Wc havc placed in the carth fırm moun- 
tains lesc it quake with thenı” (21:31) as: 

On the carth the mountains were cast down to act as tent pcgs 
in order to hold it in position and prcvent its movement pre- 
sumably upon the primcval watcr.^ 

Conceming the heavens, JefFcry seems to havc confused what he 
had read in Oricntal fiaion with his translation of the Qur’ânic 
verse: 

And We havc crcated above you seven paths, and We are never 
unmindfui of creation (23:17) 

JefFcry assumed the verse to connote: “We have built seven 
heavenly vaults.’* Here his translation ends and he proceeds to 
comment: “These are not the seven Ptolemie heavenly spheres but 
seven domes onc above the other set like convcx bowls, on the 
disc-Iike carth and the circumambient ocean which they hold in 
placc/’^® 

This is how some renderings of the Qur’ân wcrc eked out by 
figments of the translators' imaginadon. 

5 MISTAKING ARABIC FOR HEBREW 
OR SYRIAC 

Some commentators had preconceived ideas before studying or 
even reading the Qur’ân. If they had decided that a particular 
word was Syriac or Hcbrcw, they thus assigned to it an incorrect 
meaning. Howcvcr, the words are Arabic, and thcir significances 
are difFerent from those with which the commentators have tag- 
ged them. The Arabic meanings are naturally the ones in harmony 
with the whole. To illustrate this point: von Grunebaum imagined 
the word qur’ân itself to be the Syriac qerYana denoting “Icction- 
ary”, which is, according to the Oxford Dictionary, “a book con- 
taining portions of seripture appointed to be read at divine ser¬ 
vice.” 

Usually a word that is borrowed from another language döes 
not readily lend itself to declensions nor does it readily become 
too deeply rooted in the new language. The word qur*ân howcver, 
has mahy declensipns: qara"a (“he read”), yaqra*o (“he rcads”). 
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aqra*o (“I read”), naqra*o (“we read”). ete.; qân (“reader”), 
qirâ*atott (“reading”), qur*ân (“the Book that is so often read”). 

In a similar way, Watt deseribed the word rujz (“pollution”) as 
representing the Syriac rugza mcaping “wrath” — relating to the 
wrath to come^, which is far fetehed. Let us rcad the verse con- 
taining the word: 

O you enwrapped in your eloak! Arise and warn. Your Lord 
glorify. Your rainment purify, pollution shun. (74:1) 

Another case is the word Jurqân which was claimed to be the 
Syriac v/ord perqana denoting “salvation”."*^ 

Actually, Jurqân is a conjugation of the Arabic verb faraqa (“he 
separated”) and farq (“difference”). This meaning is easily under- 
stood from the verses where Jurqân is mentioned, as the guide for 
separating or diseriminating good from cvil. Not onc of thesc 
verses (eg. 8:41; 35:1) containing the word implics the Syriac con- 
notation suggestcd. 

Gibb^ claimed that at onc time hanyfism was used to signify 
the doctrine preached by Muhammad and was only later replaced 
by İslam. He also claimed the word hanyf to be the Syriac word 
hampa meaning “heathen”. Now, according to the Oxford Dic- 
tionary a heathen is “an unenlightened person, a person who is 
neither Christian, Jew nor Muhammadan.” This is certainly not 
what is meant by hanyf in Arabic and particularly in the Qur’ân 
where it denotes one by nature upright.'^^ 

Lo! I have turned my face towards Him Who created the 
heavens and the earth, as Hanyf, one by nature upright and I arn 
not of the idolators. (6:80) 

And set thy purpose resolutely for religion as Hanyf, one by na¬ 
ture upright, and be not of those who aseribe partners (to God). 
(10:105) 

Hanyf his continuously been used as a deseription of the devout 
Müslim in his submission to Allah. In Arabic hanyf denotes one 
who is inclined to the way of Allah and fırmly upholds the 
faith — basically different from the Syriac .“unenlightened”. This’^ 
point will be further discussed in the next chapter. 

Guillaume, more under the influence of his studies of Hebrew 
and Syriac than his knowIedge of Arabic, claimed: “Many words 
in the Qur’an cannot be cxplained from Arabic and must bc traced 
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back to their sourccs in Hebrew or Syriac before they can bc made 
to yield a meaning.”^** Not a singlc example was furnished to sup- 
port his assumption. İt may be true that some commentators, who 
werc neither bom Arabs nor well vcrsed in Arabic, werc not com- 
plctcly familiar with a fcw words in the Qur’ân, but this should 
not necessarily mcan that such words wcrc cither Hcbrcw or 
Syriac. 

To assume that ali Muhammad’s hearers were familiar with 
Hebrew and Syriac because they were familiar with Jews and 
Christians is somewhat far fetched. İt would be more logical to 
say that with languages of nations who have been neighbours for 
so many generations therc arc bound to be a few words common 
to both vocabularies. İt would thus be correct to State that such 
words belong to both languages. This can easily be seen now be- 
tween English and French, and the languages in Germany and in 
the Nordic countries. The same is also true for many Eastem 
European languages. 

Sir Thomas Arnold and Guilliaume's comment is appropriate 
here: “İndecd no serious student of the Old Tcstamcnt can afford 
to dispense with a fırst hand knowledge of Arabic”;®' to say 
nothing of a student of the Qur’ân. 

6 SOME CONFUSION WITH 
HEBREW TRADITIONS 

The Qur’ânic vcrscs arc vcry cicar and casy to understand when 
read in Arabic with their words givcn their proper and direct 
mcanings. But certain Orientalists, under the influence of their 
Hebrew studies, have tried hard to twist the mcaning of speciEc 
words whcn these sounded closcr to the Hcbrew. Conscqucntly 
vcrscs containing such words come to rcccive very strange inter- 
pretations. Such writers thought it best to adopt fantastic notions 
in attempts to provc their postulates. Threc striking examples foi- 
low. 

He it is Who sent down peace of reassurance into the hearts of 

the believers so that they might add faith unto their faith (48:4) 

Here “peace of reassurance” cdmes firom the Arabic sakimh but Jcf- 
fery insisted on confusing it widı the Jewish shekimh.^^ The Hcb- 
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rew word dtekinah^ dcscribcs the “invisible glory of Jehovah (prm- 
-opai name of God) resdng över His merey-seat.” But the Arabic 
word sakimk cannot be assumed to be the Hebrew shekinah for dıe 
fiındamental reason that the Jewish concept of God **resting** is 
quite unacceptâble in İslam; it is catcgorically different from the 
Qur*ânic concept of God, as will be explained in Part 11 of thîs 
book. 

How much dearer and more straightforward the verse sounds 
when the proper Arabic meaning is assigned to the word in ques- 
don. Actually, sakinak convpys spiritual rest, peace of reassurance, 
tranquility — the opposite of anxicty. From the samc root comes 
the word sakana l(“it rested and became sdll**). 

With Him are the clues of the unsccn (659) 

Palmer, confîısing the two Arabic words mafitih and mafaSk infer- 
red, **the allusion is obvious to the Rabbinical tradidon of the 
three keys in the hands of God’*.^ Again, the concept of God hav- 
ing three keys in His hands is totally un-lslamic. The verse in 
point refers to neither numbers nor hands. 

O you enwrapped in your eloak, arise and wam. (74:1) 

Here Watt commented: *‘He [Muhammad] may have put on a 
mande to protect himself as in the old Semidc fear of the Divine 
as of something dangerous... It is also possible however, that the 
m;mtle may have bcen put on to induce rcvclarions.*'^ This wholc 
assumption of Watt’s is bascd on his rendering the Arabic word al~ 
moddaththir in the verse cited above as **thc enmantled”. Its correct 
transladon is ‘*the cnwrapped”. Further, this verse relates to an 
«vent after the Prophet had received his first cali. He was dazzled, 
felt cold, rushed to his house where he asked his wife and childrcn 
to wrap him up in his doak. Subsequent to this he received the re- 
veladon under discussion. 

According to İslam, one proteets oneself from Allâh*s punbhmcnt 
not by putdng on a mande or shawl but by good behaviour and 
evading sins. Otherwise nothing can protect a persistent wrong- 
doer from His wrath except sincere ftpentance, humbly asking His 
fi>rgiveness and resolving to lead a righteous life in future. The 
statement, “the mande may have becn put on to induce revda- 
dons’* is again incorrect becausc a reveladon is a message received 
firom Allah. İt is up to Him alone to send it to His servant. No 
man, mande nor anything else can induce it. 
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A mosc striking example of where Qur*inic studies fail tttulcr 
the fuU influencc of Hebrew Tradidon is shown by a recent 
attempt to classify the Qur'amc exeg»is as either halakhic, 
masoredc or haggadic.^^ It was bound to be in vain bccause thcse 
typically Hebrew studies are completeİy alien to the Qur'ân. 

From the above we have ncted how difficult it can be for some 
writers to interpret the Qur'ân properly, either beaıusc thcir İtm- 
ited knowledge of Arabic has caused confusion with odıcr lan- 
guages or because their background in Hebrew or ochcr Oriental 
studies has proved toö ovenvhelming for them. It nuy be under- 
sundable for a scholar of Hebrew to imbue his writings on dıe 
Qur’ân with biblical undertones« even if the irrelevançe is ob- 
vious. It may also be appredated how much distordon of the ideas 
expressed by a text can take place when it is translated from its 
original language and thence into a second, a third or a fourth. 
The same goes for the theories deveioped by Orienulists on the 
basis of second- or third-hand knowIedge about the subject they 
are uckIing. 

It is distressing to realize how many readers have bcen misin- 
formed, how many students of oımparadve religion givâi' the 
wrong concepts and how many in search of the tnıth about the 
Qur'an have been misguided by sudı Orientalists’ wridng$. 

In this chapter we have briefly reviewed several types of mis- 
takes in the English transladon of the Book. In the next we pro- 
pose to discuss in some detail a number of the Orientalists* condu- 
sions based on their misinterpretadons. 
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Chapter 6 

Judgements Based on 
Mistaken Interpretations 


More chan one wricer has ciaimed that certain names of Allah 
were originally adopted in Isbm but were then later dropped. 
Some commcntators have also as^rtcd changes in the name of the 
£ûch itself. Odiers have even imagined polytheism and interme- 
diaries to be present in İslam, a most incredible assertion consider- 
ing the basis of Islamic teachings has always bcen founded on 
inunaculate monotheism. A few writers have also alleged dıe 
exiscence of contradictions in the Qur’ân. Let us discuss eadı of 
these in turn. 


The Names of Allah 

The Prophet has been accused of intrcjütfudng the word Ar^Rahmân 
(‘*the Compassionate”) which he used for a dme almost as a 
proper name for Allah. However, this secms “to have led to dif- 
ficulty and as such it was soon dropped”.^ To this, Tritton added, 
“it looks as if Mubammad had tried to make it [this name] popu¬ 
lar with his followers, had failed and therefore dropped it“.^ But 
these serious accusations can easily be ruled out when looking 
knowledgeably into any copy of the 
The phrase **BismiÜahir-Rahmân-ir~Rahtm** (“In the name of 
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God, the Compassionate, the Merciful’*} occürs at the bcgitming 
of cach of 113 Sürahs, İt is well known that this phrase containing 
the name of God (Ar^Ral^mM) is said by ali sincere MusUms at 
commencement of every worthwhiIe action or saying; 
thermore, one of the celebrated Sürahs is endded **Ar^RakmM'T 
{Sûrah 5^ and *"Ar-Ra^mân” are two of the nMics of 

God as illustrated in this verse: 

Say, cali Allah or cali Ar-Ra^mân (the Compassionate) 
whidıever (name) you cali, as to Him are the most exalted 
names. (17:110) 

Bell in a similar confiısed State on the subject dedared concem* 
ing the Prophet: **He uses *Rabb', then he us^ *Allah', but rather 
hesitadngly, either beeause it was not proper Arabic or because it 
was combined in beliefs in subordinate deides.”^ The truth is that 
both *‘Rabb” C*Lord*0 and “Aljâh” (“God”) have been köown in 
Arabic since long before İslam and both are in the Qur*ân. So 
*'Allâh^’ certainly did not replace **Rabb”. The opoıing verse of 
the first Sûrah reads: 

Praise be to Allah [God], ıhe Lord [Rabb] oifthe woıids... (1:1) 

It follows dut dıe imagined hesitadon between “Rabb” and 
“AUâh” is incorrea beçalıse each of j^e two word5 has its 
apprOpriate usage, as seen &om the vene just dted. Nehher word 
can replace the odıer. in dasskal And>ic, the knguage of the 
sacred Book, and before, the term the “Lord of the worlds” sig- 
nifies the creator of the universes, who brought them into exis- 
tence md sustaifis them. 

Further, if a disbeliever happens to daim another beiı^ as h^s 
rabb or lord this is surdy no cpccuse for bdievers to hover between ı 
using “Rabb” and “Allidt” as names for their Lord “rather hesita* 
tingiy”. Proof that “Ar-Ralraân”, “AUâh” and “Rabb” are vdid 
and properly used in the Qur’ân is fiırnished by the fi:^owiı^ 
verse: 

Thus We send you (O Mu^ammad) unto a nâdtm bdEbse wiu>m 
other nadohs have pa»ed away, that you m^^çdte unto ^ 
that which We have revealed to you, while 

in the Compassionate [Ar^Rahm^}. my Lord ^ ^ 

[Rabb]^ there is no God save He Mâ bı 

do I put my trust and unto Him is my recourse. (13:3(Q 
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İslam and Hanyfısm 

Hıe Arabtc word fomy/has been ınixed up by somc cridcs with. 
che Syriac Aıunptf, as was discussed in the previous chapter. Now 
dıe Ortentabscs* assumpdon that Hanyfisnt was an indcpcndent 
rdigiç^ will bc lookcd into. It was claimed that thc Prophct 
*'startcd by tmiuting Abraham whose rcligion was callcd ‘hanyr 
and by ustng somc books which he thought were authcntic... to 
have discovered chese books to be a recent forgery; hence thc tide 
*hanyr was soon dropped and exchanged for that of‘Müslim*.”^ 
To thk Menczes and Watt added that ‘‘Hanydsm" used to be 
applied by Jews and Chıistians to mean pagan or followers of the 
Hellenizcd and philosophical form of thc old Syro-Arabic 
rcligion.® 

Looking into thc Qur’an it becomes cvident that there was in 
fact no rcligion on its own called Hanyfism. Bothtitles of “HanyP’ 
and **Mııslim’* were accepted as applying equally to Noah» 
Abraham, Muhammad, to ali the prophets of God^ as weU as to 
their faithful followers. Both words arc Arabic. Hanyfis an adjec^ 
dve denoting leaning towards the right away.from the wrong — 
used almost exdusively to connoce a devoted dinging to Allâh's 
fasth and a rejecdon of odıer bdtefs.^ Thus Abraham was [ftany/ 
li^âh] *‘üpright** and devoted to AUâh, Alsp, muslim is a conjugatc 
adjecdvc of the vcrb aslatna (**he submitted to")* which applies 
aoldy in rdadon to God. The fo!lowing verses make this dear: 

Abraham wa$ ntk a Jew, nor yet a Ghıisttan, but he was an up- 
right man who had subtnkted to AlUh, (HanyC Muslim) and hc 
was not of the idolators. (3:67) 

And Moses said: O my people! If ye have bdieved in AUâh then 
put your trust in Him, if you have indeed submitted (unto 
Hım). (11:85) 

Not tcalizing what the word madim denotes, certain Orientalists 
have hurled their cridcisms agdmt dıe verses indicating that Noah 
md Abraham werc Mushms. Unabk to ceconctle these with othcr 
verses deşcfibcng Mubsmmad and Mosa in tum as dıe first of 
dicae^nen^^ "How dren were they Mus- 

tb| fim Muslim?^.. How eould Noah 
.wİK>^^ 1^^ Mühantmad by more ehan 2,500 years be a 
Muriilır^ 

1 
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But, as explained abovc, the description of muslim applies to 
Noah, Abraham and ali thc othçr prophets so there necd be no 
confusion in our minds. This docs not contradict the faa that 
Mut^ammad, Abraham and Moses were each the first to submit to 
the respecdve order receivcd from Allah at his spedfic period of 
dmc. The following verses prove this point: 

Say, Lo! my worship and my sacrifice and my living and my 
dying are for Allâh, Lord of the Worlds. He has no partner. 
This am I commanded, and I am thc first of those Who surren- 
der (unto Him). (6:163) 

And when Moses came to Our'appointed tryst and his Lord had 
spoken unto him he said: My Lord, show me Thyself that I 
may gaze upon Thee. He said: thou shalt not see Me, but gaze 
upon the mountain. If it stays fast in its placc then thou shalt 
see Me. And when his Lord revealed His ^ory to the mountain 
He sent it crashing down, and Moses fell down swooning. And 
whcn he awoke he said: Glory be to Thee. i tum unto Thee re- 
pcnunt, and I am the first of the believers. (7:143) 

The biblical prophets are also described as Muslim because they 
have submitted to Allah: 

Lo! We did reveal the Torah wherein is guidance and light by 
which the Prophets who submitted (unto God) judged thc Jews. 
(5:44) 


Intermediaries Asserted in İslam 

The very concept of intermediary is totally unacceptable in İslam. 
Howcvcr, Tritton imagined it to cxist and wrote: **In six passagcs 
of the Qur’an there is a hint of an intermediary bctween God and 
man,... the spirit is from ‘amr’ of its Lord — He rcveals in every 
hcaven its ‘amr’ — He Controls the *amr’ from heaven to earth and 
it ascends to Him again.** Continuing with his unibrtunatc confu¬ 
sion of Arabic with Hebrew he went on, **"amr' having the samc 
root as the Hebrew *memra’ dcnotes a pcrsonified agency bridging 
the gap bctween the Transcendent God and the workI of change 
and growıh.”® 
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To begin with, the word *amr is menctoned in thc Qur’ân not 
mcrely six dmes but 156 dmcs. Moreover other declaısions of dıe 
word aıc mcndoned fiftcen dmes. Secondiy, the confusion be- 
twecn dıe Arabic word ’amr and the Hebrew word memra need not 
have taken place had Tfûton been aware of che correct meanihg of 
the Arabic word. Menm denotes a pcşsontfied “iatermediary** as 
Tricton wrocc, but *amr signifies cither. *‘6rdcr”, “injuncdon”, 
'*mandace*\ **command” or JEven dıe Oxfbrd Oicdonary 

indicates that *amara meatis *%€ commanded**, bence *amr is the 
notuı “coıhmand**. and ımiecSr is **commaıidcr or princc”. Thirdly, 
carefiıl reading of thc Qur*Smc verscs containing the word *amr 
and its dedensions dimöses dıe odstence of no intomediary 
^dıatevcr. 

Let us now look at some of the verscs in quesdon, inducUng the 
ones quoced by Tritton; 

They wiU ask you conceming dıe spirit. Say: The spirit is by 
conunand [*amr] of my Lord, and of knowIedge ye have been 
voudısafed but litdc. (17.*85) 

There is no good in mudi of their secret conferences save [in] 
him wbo enjotns ['aımm] almsgiving and pcaccsmaking among 
the pcople. (4:114) 

Our Lord! Forgivc us our sins and our extrav;^ance in our aSâûr. 
Çam) (3:147) 

The imerpreudmıs of dıe Arabic word *amr in its.yarious deden¬ 
sions aıe thus shown to have nodiing to do with any intermedi- 
ary. 


İslam accused of polytheism 

Anodıer seıious midnterpretadon was made in the Middle Ages 
by Ricddo who naivdy assumed: *The Qur*an speaks of God in 
pluraL Thus» God is more dian one.*’^ On the contrary, when 
God fcfers to hhnself in the Qur’ân as **We*', he is sdll only one. 
For even a mortal king can refer to himself as “we'* in prodama- 
dons 4>d dıe like. 

Condderably later, and equally as unfortunate, was Rodwcll*s 
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daim that the Prophct was being worshipped as wcll as God: *‘In 
Medina we hcar of God*s gift and the Apostlc's... . and attributcs 
elsewhere applied to God openly applied to himsclT*^^, that is 
to the Prophct. Admittedly, the word “prophct” or “messen^ 
ger” is mentioned oficn together with the word “Allah” m the 
same verse. This, howcver, implies no trace of polythdsm. Ex- 
amination of ndevant verses will clarify this point: 

Obey AlUh and obey His messenger, but if you tum away, 
then the duty of Our messenger is only to convey (the message) 
plainiy. (64:12) 

And whoso is rebellious to Allah and His messenger he vcrily 
goes astray in crror manifest. (33:36) 

Rodwell*s unjusdfiable misconcepdon of polythcism could have 
bcen occasioned by such verses as the one rendered; 

There has come unto you a messenger, (one) of yourselves, 
gfievous to him is that you arc sufFering, fiili of concem 
for you, for the beUevers fiili of pity, merdfiıl. (9:128) 

Here the Prophct who is deseribed as one of us mortals s$ also de- 
seribed as “fuU of pity, merdfiıl”. These two attributcs arc used to 
apply to God in other verses such as: 

It was not All2h*s'purpose that your faith dunıld be in vain, for 
Allah is full of pity, Merdfiıl toward mankind. (3:143) 

But, it cannot be overemphasizcd that according to İslam when 
any attribute is applied to Allah it takes pn an infinite dimension, 
whcreas it is only finite wben applied to mortals — even if they 
arc prophets. The Qur*ah draws the contrast bctwccn Allah and 
man very deariy. The prophets are mortals, servants of Allah who 
received His messages to deliver to thdr nadons. The status of the 
Prophct Muhammad is disdnctly shown as being one of those 
merely serving God. 

He k is Who sends down dcar revebdons unto His servant that 
he may bring you forth from darkness unto light. (57:9) 

Here, as in many other verses, the aetual sutus of Mııl^mmad in 
reladon to Allah is dearly designated. No Müslim could ever be 
confiısed on this point. In fact, many Oricntalists and historians 
have admired the immaculate concept of püre monothcism in 
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İslam." This, unfortunateiy, was complctely overlookcd by a 
very recent wricer who wrongly imagined Mui>ammad to have 
adopted monothetsm onİy at a reladvely late stage when drcum- 
stances allowed, merely as a watchwörd for distinguishing his 
friends from his cnemics.^^ In his Islamic studies has he not read 
the Qur’in and seen for himsclf how ever since the earliest revela- 
tion püre monotheism is $o vigorously preached throughout? 


imagined contradictions 

Numbcred among the false condusions of Orientalists is the col- 
Icction of assections that the Qur*ân conuins numerous contra¬ 
dictions. This was alleged in the Middle Ages by Ricoldo and 
San Pcdro and, much later, by Levy, Gardner, Tritton and 
others. 


ASSERTIONS OF THE MİDDLE AGES 

It was daimed that the Qur*in, **both forbade and permitted au- 
gury. It asserted rightly that good is from God and sin firom man 
but then said that both good and evil are of God. He (the Qur*ân) 
said that Aose who were rich in this world wiU be lost in the next; 
but then he says that Abraham was rich in this world and yet to be 
numbered among the good.*"^ This confusion can easily be 
deared up by quoting the rdevant verses. 

1. Concemiı^ augury the initial confusion here may have bctn 
causcd by the Arabic words for augury and birds whicfa sound 
very similar. Both words have a common root: “augury** is 
ta^yyur whereas “birds** are toyr. The rdevant verses arc 27:47, 
and 17:13; in fact ndther sanctions augury. The foretclling of fu- 
ture events by interpreting dıe action of birds or by other means, 
which was sancdoned in Roman religion, is condemned by 
İslam. According to the faidı the future is in Allâh’s hands. He 
alone knows dıe future and shapes events in compliance with the 
nıles he has laid down. That is why we read in one of the above 
verses, “Your augury is with AUâh,** 
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The complex subjects of predestination and free will are among 
those to be discussed in detail in Part II of this book. 

2. İt was also argucd by some Orientalists that Good came from 
God and Sin from man, but Good and Evil are created by God. 
This secming paradox can be cleared up if wc study the relevant 
verse: 

Wheresoever you may be death will overtake you even though 
you were in lofty toıyers. Yet if a happy thing befâlls them they 
say; This is from Allah; and if an evU thing bcfalls them they 
say: This is from your doing (O Muhammad). Say, (unto 
them): Ali is from Allah. Whzt is amiss with dıesc people that 
they came not right to understand.a happening? Whatever of 
good befalls you it is from Allah, and whatever of iH befalls you 
it is from yourself. We have sent you (O Mu^mnud) as a mes- 
senger unto mankind and Allah is sulSicient as a Wîmess. (4:78) 

This verse and numerous others indicate that both good and evil 
are under Allâh*s control. Man receives blesstngs through Allâh*s 
grace and as a generous reward for his good work. Yet some^ 
times, he is infliaed with mishaps as a reminder and a punishment 
for some of his wrongdoing, or as a test for his fâith. 

3 Yet another medieval confusion rcsulted from the misconcep- 
tion; 

**Those who were rich in this world will be k^t in the next, but 
Abraham was rich and yet to be numbered among the good’*.^^ 
In answer to this criticism, a few relevant verses may be quotcd. 
About riches we read: 

Wealth and children are an omament of life of this world, but 
the good deeds which endure are better in your Lord*s sight for 
rcward and better in respea of hope. (18:47) 

And about Alvaham we read: 

Lo! Abraham was a model of virtue, obedient to AOâh, by na- 
ture upright, and he was not of the klolators. Thankfial for His 
bountics; He chose him and guidcd him unto a straight path. 
And Wc gave him good in this ıvmrld, and in the Hereafter he b 
among the righteous. (16:120-122) 
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Hm it is clear that chc Qur'in does not say, **those who are rich 
in tfais worid will be lost in the next/* The point it makcs in tbese 
and many other verses is that wcllbeing and hardships are merely 
tesis for us in thk world. Hrase who are thankfiil to their Lord for 
His boonties, like Abrah^m, will be generously rewarded in the 
Ho^after. 


MORE RECENT ASSERTIONS 

Amcmg recent claims is a contradiedon iinagined about false gods 
by Tritcon; another çonocmiı^ the direction to be faced in prayer 
by Gardner; a dıtrd relatitıg co the creation of man by Levy; and a 
fourtlı regmimg the Hereafcet by Wansbrough. 

Conceming false gods, Tritton expressed his beudidermenc on 
this sulgect abo: **Tsd£ea Ucer^y, what he [the Qur*ân] says about 
false gods is faıccntsmaıt* ag^ and agatn he says tlut they are 
nodiing, yet they wiU be sommoned at the judgement to condemn 
those wtıo ckdıtıed to have been led aso'ay by tfaem/*^^ Why 
should Trittcm aceuse the Book of inconsistency when it never 
literally sutes dıat these fâke gods are “nothing”? The foIlowing 
vorses are petöatnt 

Yet they ehoose beside Him other gods who create naught but 
are themsdives eteated and possess not hurt nor profit for them- 
seivcs, and possess nOt death nor life, nor power to raise the 
dead. (25:3) 

Lo! Ye (idolators) and that which ye worship beside Allah are 
fud of heU. Thereunto ye wili come. 

If these had been gods they wouId not have come thither, but 
ali will abide therein. (21:98) 

Chı readiı^ these and other verses (39:38; 2:98; 21:43), not to men-» 
tion the rest of the sacred Book, one finds that it consistently de- 
nounces fidse gods, and reaffirms their helplessncss smd uselessness 
for the ick^m who wmhip them. On the Day of Judgement 
the idois vrffi pı^s^^ıdde incriminating evidence against them and 
win be taken to a$ an addidonal shame for the idolators. 
Conccnûf^ ûnt dü^^ction to face in prayer, Gardner’s impres- 
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sion of how the Qur’ân han'dics this subject is shrouded in perplex- 
ity; **ln prayer the futhful are ordered in one passage to tum 
towards Jerusalem and in another chey. are commanded to tum to- 
wards Mecca wlûle in a third they ar^ taught that it is of no im- 
portance in what direcdon dıey tum in jHrayer.”^^ 

Levy repeated the same accusation about forty years later.^^ 

First of ali, there is not a single verse which orders or suggests 
that the faithfiıl should face Jerusalem in their prayers. Muslims 
used formerly to tura in the dird:tk>n of Jerusalem m their devo- 
tions according to a tradition whidı had Ûic Prophet's approval. 
During those early years of course, when the Müslim community 
was just a small minority in Mecca the rest of dıe iriıabinmts were 
idol worshippers and the Ka^l^dı was surrounded and occupkd by 
idols of ali sorts, shapes and sizes. Latcr in Medkıa, lıowever, and 
a fcw years prior to the Muslims* victmious retum to Mecca to 
cleanse the Ka*bah from aU traces of polytheism, this verse was re- 
vealed: 

We have seen the turning of your face to heaven (for guidance 
O Muhammad) verily We shall make you tura toward a Qiblah 
which is dear to you. So tum yoür face toward the Inviolable 
Place of Worship and ye (O Muslims) ıvheresoever ye may be, 
tum your faces (when ye pray) toward it. (2:İ44) 

Thus, there is no contradictİon about the direcdon to be fâced in 
prayer. The divine order is to face the Ka*bah« **the Inviolable 
Place of Worship**. 

The verse which confused Gardner, however, is: 

İt is not righteousness (that you merely) tura your faces to the 
£ast or West but the righteous is he who believes in Allah and 
the Last Day and the angek and the scripture and the Prophets; 
and gives wealth for love of Him to kinsfolk and to orphans and 
the needy and the wayfarer and to those who ask; and to set 
slaves firee; and observe proper worship and pay the poor due; 
and those who keep their promise when they make one and the 
padent in tribuladon and adversity and stress. Such are they 
who are truthful; such are the God-fearing. (2:177) 

This verse should be self-explanatory. İt certainly does not say 
*it is of no importance in what direcdon they tum in prayer*' as 
j'ardner mistakenly inferred. 
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Conceming the Creation of Man, another contradiaion in the 
Qur’ân was claimcd by Lcvy who stated; “In his revelations the 
Prophet specifically declares Chat ali living things werc created 
from water, although man, according to another idea was created 
ofclay.”*^ 

Allah has created every animal of water. (24:45) 

Created man from a clot. (%:2) 

He created man of clay like the potter's. (55:14) 

He it is Who created you from dust then from a sperm-drop 
then from a clot, then brings you forth as infants; then that you 
attain full strength and afterwards you become old. (40:67) 

Here, when the Qur’ân declares that man is created “of clay like 
the potter’s”, or “of dust”, reference is being made to the creation 
of Adam, the facber of mankind. On the other hand, when declar- 
ing that man is created from “a drop”, the implication is to that 
from his parents* fluid, A “clot” and water are allusions to the ear- 
liest suge of the embryo in the mother’s womb. Thus, in truth, 
there is no contradietion. On the contrary, these statements are 
proofs of the divinity of the sacred Book: how could it have occur* 
red to an uneducated man in that backward desert land fourteen cen- 
turies ago to write down or even to think of these scientifıc facts, 
ages before it was proven that approximateiy 90 per çent of the 
human body is coniposed of water? 

A contradietion apparently concerns the Hereafter. The believer 
realizes that the Hereafter is very far from being a simple event. 
No ^.lere mortal could possibly do it justice in deseription or even 
imagination. The Qur*ân deseribes many happenings which will 
take place in the afterlife. İt draws our attention to its extreme 
scale of time and space. More will be said on this subjea in Part 
H. But at this stage, two recent comments from Orientalists 
should be discussed. 

Rodinson, referring to the teachings of Jesus that, “it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven,” added that he found in the ear- 
liest passages of the Qur’ân an attitude of “severe hostility towards 
wealth” and a threat to the rich “of punishment by God”.^® As it 
happens, the Qur*ân does not condem^those who are rich in this 
’ /orld mcrely because they are rich, but it does denounce the rich 
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who become so fond of wcalth as to forget their fellow men in 
need. It is the author's feeling that this is exactly the same as what 
is meant by the teaching of Jesus. The rich who are warned are 
those who deny the fact that wealth came to them through Allâh’s 
generosity, and who care not to thank Him for it, but who deprive 
and despise the poor. 

O yc who bclicvc! Spend of that whcrcwith Wc havc providcd 
you before a day comes when tbere will be no traffıcking, nor 
friendship, nor intercession. The disbclievers, they are the 
wrongdoers. (2:254) 

The Qur*ânic verse in which the eye of the needle is mentioned 
condemns not the rich but those who arrogantly reject God’s mes- 
sage: 

Those who reject Our messages and turn away from them 
haughtily, the doors of heaven will not be opened for them nor 
will they enter the Garden until the camel passes through the 
eye of the needle. And thus do We reward the guilty. (7:40) 

What matters is how onc uses the money one has. If one adores it, 
amasses and hoards it, to the deprivation of the poor and needy, 
one is then committing a gricvous wrong for v^^hich divine rc- 
tribution should be expected. But v^hen wealth and worldly pos- 
sessions are recognized as no more than omaments of this life on 
earth and how much better and more enduring are good dceds, 
then he who spends his wealth for the good cause will be gener- 
ously rewarded among the righteous in Paradise. 

In the Hereaftcr, on certain occasions, after being given ample 
chance to argue in their dcfencc, some wrongdoers will be de- 
prived of further speech. On other occasions when mceting their 
wretchcd companions who remind them of the influence they ex- 
ercised in this world, each will huri blame against the other. 

Such scenes have bewildered Orientalists like Wansbrough, 
and, instead of trying to understand them he has resorted to 
accusations, assumcd contradietions and cited in his case these two 
verses, it would appcar, vvithout rcading \vhat is vvritten before or 
after them: 

Couldst thou but sec whcn the wrongdocrs will be madc to 
stand before their Lord, thro\ving back the word (of blame) on 
onc another. 
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Hıose who have bccn despised wUI say to thc arrogant onçs; 

Had it not been for you we should certainly have bcen believers 
(34:31). 

That will be a Day\ıdıen thcy shall not be able to speak. 

Nor will it be öpen to them to put fânvard pleas. (77:31-32) 

As mentioned above, there will be an cxtremely arduous succes- 
sion of events in the Hereafter; a panorama of limitless breadth 
and depth with endless muldtudes of souls cach faced with the re- 
ward or punishment for his or her work on earth. In view of the 
immensity of the subject and its metaphysical nature would it not 
have been more appropriate for Wansbrough and the othcrs to 
have at least approadied it with respect and to have meditated on 
its various aspects? Instead, with their limited grasp coupled with 
misconceptions they daimed a final authority and daringiy pro- 
nounced the Qur*ân to be ‘*contradictory”. 
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The subject of abrogadon has arouscd great interest* concem and 
even exdtement among various Orientalists is well as among 
some Müslim vmtcts. As may be expected, the viewp<Hnts of 
both pardes are basically difierent. The contrast bctween them is 
perhaps as scriking as betwcen the word **abrogadon** and the 
Qur’ânic context of the corresponding Arabic word naskh, The Eng- 
lish version connotes "‘cancelladon”, “annulment” or “rcpeal”, 
none of which are meant in the Arabic original* as will be Ulus- 
trated beIow. 

A very interesdng point conceming this subject of abrogadon is 
the knowledge that it began to arouse interest considcrably later 
than the Prophet's dme. This in itself suggests that eithcr there 
was no abrogadon in the early years of Isbm and the subject was 
therefore an invendon of later gcneradons, or else whenever a law 
or code was abrogated by the Prophet, the inddent passed by un- 
nodced. The latter is most unlikely, considering the d^ree of im- 
portance attached to each reveladon in the life of the budding 
Islamic community. 

Abrogadon as amendment or even as cancclladon of one code 
of condua as expressed in a Qur*ânic verse, can be dassified into 
thrce categories; the cançelladon supposedly indicated would im- 
ply rcplacement by anöther verse; a non-Qur*ânic code of conduct 
would be replaced by a Qur’ânic one; and vice versa. By and 
large, the first type of supposed abrogation was the OnenuHsts* 
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main conccm. The third category was wrongIy suggestcd by a 
fcw Orientalists, as will be indicatcd bclow. Actually, thc 
strongest argumenc chey depended upon was thc existence of thc 
word naskh in a Qur’ânic verse. 


How the subject is mentioned in 
the Qur’ân 

It happens that there is only one verse in which the word naskh is 
mentioned, and only one other in which change is impiied. İt is 
nccessary to quote both here, together with the verses coming im- 
mediately bcfore and after them. 

In Sûrah 2 (“The Heifer*'), there is an elaborate discussiön of the 
Jews* rebcUion against Allâh's commands, their defiance towards 
Moses, their intrigucs and hypocrisy, their enmity towards 
scveral angels and their rejecdon of Allâh*s message. How could 
God scnd a new message after the one they had already received, 
they exdaimed; if it wcre an identical message it would be redun- 
dant, and if it weı^ different it would be illogical, so why would 
Allah do such a tfaing? Because of this conccm with thc tribc of 
Israel, they are referred to in verses 105-107 of the samc Sürah as 
thc “pcoplc of thc Book”. 

Neidıcr those who disbelieve from among the people of the 
Book, nor the polytheists like that any good should be sent 
. down to you ftom your Lord. 

But Allah chooscs whom He pleases for His Mercy, and Allah 
is the Lord of mighty grace. Whatever message Wc cancel or 
cause to be forgotten We bring one better than it or one like it. 
Knowest thou not that God is Posâessor of power över ali 
things? 

Knowest thou not that Allâh’s is the kingdom of the heavens 
and cardı, and that besides Allah you have not any Patron or 
hclper? (2:105-107) 

In the first verse here, dıe objecdons raised by the people of the 
Book are answered; Allah dıooses whom He pleases for His revela- 
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tions. The second indicates that if one law, namely thc biblîcal 
la w, is cancelled, thcn a bcttcr onc is givcn to Muhammad,* The 
third verse draws the reader’s attention to the kingdom of God, to 
his sovereignty över the hcavens and earth and to the laws of na- 
turc prevaîling in the universe, Is it not true that the old order in 
nature gives place to a new, the inferior to thc bcttcr? It was, 
thefcfore, quite natural that the Mosaic law, which was in the 
main given to a particular people at a certain time and which suited 
only thcir requircments, should be replaced by a ncw and morc 
universal law — that of İslam. The old statute had been effaced 
and partly forgotten anyway and the time had come for what re- 
mained to be cancelied and replaced by a better, and in certain 
respects a similar law.^ 

The other verse in which annulment is implied is in Sürah 13. 
Here an equivalent word is uscd, yaml^o (“cfface”). Reaffirming 
the same argument, and in answer to the disbelievers’ demand 
for Mu^ammad to produce a portent the message is clear: 

And vcrily Wc sent messengers before you, and Wc appointed 
for them wivcs and children, and it was not givcn to any mes- 
senger that he should bring a portent save by AUâh’s leave. For 
cvcrything there is a time preseribed. AUâh cfFaces what He 
will, and establishes (what He will) and with Him is the source 
ofordinancc. (13:38-39) 

Partial replacement of an older religion by a new one should in no 
way be surprising. Was it nöt indicated by Christian theologians 
that God sent down the Gospels partly to confırm and partly to 
abrogate the Torah? 

... and confirming what is between my hands of the Torah and 
to makc lawful to you some of what has been prohibited. (3:50) 

He taketh away the fırst that He may establish thc second.^ 

The same applies to the Qur*ân related to the Gospel and the 
Torah. Some Müslim seholars of later generations havc cven cx- 
tended this to cover a fcw specifıc Qur’ânic verses as related to 
certain others. A fcw Orientalists, however, have indulged in wild 
surrıises and even blasphemies. 
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Some Orientalists’ comments 

The Islamic concept of Allah and his sublime attributes inciudcs 
his absolute power to change anything he wishes^ at the time he 
has prescribed. This is in drasdc contrast to what a few Qrientâl- 
ists imagine to be “God changing His mind”^, and to being, 
therefore, “inconsistent”. “What He docs today He may rccall 
tomorrow”.^ Scveral passages in the sacred Book were described 
as “contradictory”.^ “How can onc recondle this with the thcory 
that contradicdons found in the Qur*an were truths önce re- 
vcalcd?” exclaimed thcse Orientalists. “What is etemal is ün- 
changeable and immutable.** They evcn sought support for their 
daims in the verses dted above whcre abrogation is referred to, 
yet overlooking what was actually being discussed — the reladon 
between the Qur*ân and the previous messages. 

These Orientalists, imagining abrogadon to be a cancelladon of 
the older verse and its replacement by a contradictory one, havc 
hence indulged in the blasphemous asserdon that Allah ‘^changes 
His mind**.^ This is categorically untrue. What seemcd to certain 
Orientalists as a divine caprice has manifesdy appeared to Mus- 
lims as a part of a long-term plan predetermincd by God. This 
Islamic cotıcept applies not only to Qur*ânic verses or Islamic 
nıles versus biblical codes, but also to the universc as a whole. 

This point can bcst be illustrated by an event recognized by 
Jews, Chrisdans and Muslims alike. As recorded in both the Bible 
(Gen. 22)^ and the Qur’ân {Sürah 37), Abraham had at fırst received a 
divine order to sacrifice his son. To him this was an order to be 
obeyed without question, he never expected it to be abrogated. İn 
utter submission to the will of God, Abraham and his son went to 
the appointed place, taking the knife with them. This utter sub¬ 
mission has been set as an example for the faithful ever since. We 
know, of course, that Allâh*s initial order to Abraham was only 
temporary; it was never the divine intention that Abraham should 
sacrifice his son but rather that it should stand as a test to demon- 
strate his obedicnce to his Lord. To the sorrowful father’s intcnsc 
joy and relief the divine order was abrogated in time and a ram 
sacrifıced instead. 

If this highly signifıcant event is considered by Occidentals as an 
example of Allah changing His mind, one musl stress that Mus- 
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lims would ncver dream of considering it as anything but a stagc 
in thc Deity’s iong-term plan. This point touches on thc concepc of 
predcstinadon and free will, which is onc of the subjects to be 
dcalc with in Part U of this work. 

Now, the abrogadons claimed to exist in the Qur’ân, if we may 
cali them so, are much simpler. They could better be described as 
amendments and confirmadons rath^ than abrogadons.^ 

We may consider the following examples. 


Alleged Abrogadons in the 
Qur’ân 

Twenty such cases have been counted by some of the later Müs¬ 
lim scholars.^^ Alt of them are Medinan reveladons, varying in 
subject matter and in the degree of change. In the coming para- 
graphs we will study diose related to the three subjects which 
have been especially cridcized by Orientalists. Thcse comprise the 
prohibition of intoxicants, thc rights of widows and the denunda- 
don of idol worship. In each case we will invesdgate vvhrther any 
contradicdon does exist between the **abrogadng” verse and that 
‘^abrogated’*. A fourth case relates to a Qur’ânic code imagined by 
an Orientalist to have been abrogated on the Prophet’s instrucdon. 


1 INTOXICANTS 

On this subject Levy cridcizcd the prohibidon of wuıe *'which lud 
at one dme been associated not only with the healthful nutriments 
derived from the palm,* but also wids the sensuous delig^ts of Pa¬ 
radise itsdf, amongst them being rivcrs of wine as well as rivers of 
püre watcr, mîlk and honey.”'' 

Wine, it is true, is mentioned as an intoxicant by dbe Qur'ân in 
three places in reladon to its prohibidon in this world (2:219; 4:43; 
5:90-91); emce in rebdon to its beiı^ among the delights available 
to the faidıful in Paradise (47:15); and önce when telling dıe story 
of Joseph and his fellöw prisoners (12:36, 41). But it should ncver 
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be overlooked that the wine of Paradise is not at ali the same drink 
as the earthly wine of this world. The prohibition of intoxicants 
was not instituted ımtil a fcw ycars aftcr the Hijra, when the Mus- 
lims commenced the formation of thcir indepcndcnt State in Medi- 
na. The prohibition proceeded in stages. First, intoxicants were 
not recommended and were excluded from “good nourishment” 
(16:67), and then it was declared that “che sin in it is greater than 
its usefulness’* (2:219). The second stage was the limiting of 
periods during which drinking was alIowed; the believers were 
commanded to shun intoxicants while making ready for praycrs, 
lest they might not know what thcy were saying (4:43). Finally, 
their harmfulness was stressed, and intoxicants were categorically 
banned. 

Thcre are Müslim writers who consider the last verse as abro- 
gating the.first two (in the foIlowing citation), but rather it should 
be viewed as complenienting, instead of contradictihg them. 

They question you about intoxicants and games of chance. Say: 
in both is great sin and (somc) utility for men; but the sin of 
them is greater than their usefulness. (2:219) 

O ye who belicve! Draw not ncar unto prayer whcn ye are 
. drunken, tili ye know that which ye utter; nor when ye are pol- 
luted, save when joumcying üpon the road, tili ye have bathcd. 
(4:43) 

O ye who bclievc, intoxicants and games of chance and idob 
and divining arrows are only abominations of Satan’s handi- 
work. Avoid them in order that ye may succeed. Satan seeks 
only to cast among you enmity and hatrcd by means of intox- 
icants and games of chance, and to turn you from remembrance 
of Allah and from (His) worship. Will you tken abstain? And 
obey Allah and obey the messenger and beware. But if ye turn 
away, then know that the duty of Our messenger is only plain 
conveyance (of the message). (5:90-91) 

We find that the verse cited by Levy in fact discriminates between, 
rather than assodates intoxicants with “healthful nutrimcnts de- 
rived firom the palm”: 

And of the fruits of the date palm, and grapes, whence ye derivc 
intoxicants and (also) good nourishment. (16:67) 
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Surprisingiy, contradictions werc ciaimed by Menezcs and Lcvy 
to cxist betwcen the verses rcndered above (2:219; 4:43) and Lcvy 
even contendcd Chat onc should replace Chc othcr. 

As wc havc sccn, thcrc is no contradiaion bctwccn thcse two 
verses nor bccwcen ehem and any othcr verse in the sacred Book. 

2 WIDOWS’ RIGHTS 

Hughes contendcd that ‘‘Verse 234. Sûrah 2 is acknow]cdged by ali 
cotnmentators to have been revealed after verse 240, Sûrah 2 
which it abrogates.” Careful study discloses the real significance of 
their subject matter: 

Such of you who die and leavc behind them wives. they (the 
wives) shall waic, kecping themselves apart, four mondıs and 
ten (days). And v/hen they reach the term (preseribed for them) 
then therc is no sin for you in aught that they may do wich 
themselves in deceney. God is awarc of what you do. (2:234) 

(In the casc of) those of you who arc about to dic and leavc be¬ 
hind them wivcs, they should bequeath unto their wives a pro- 
vision for the ycar withouc tuming them out, but if they go out 
(of their own accord) there is no sin for you in that which they 
do of themselves within their rights. Allah is Mighty, Wise. 
(2:240) 

Two slightly different aspects of the widow’s predicament are 
here under discussion. The hrst verse indicates that she should not 
remarry for a period of four months and ten days after her late 
husband's deach, this being a period just long enough to ascertain 
whethcr or not she might be carrying his child. The second verse 
outlines certain of the widcw’s fınandal rights and her privilege to 
remain in her late husband's house for the year subsequent to his 
death — unless she decides to move to another residence of her 
own. 

Now, after reading the relevant verses and realizing their 
mutual complement one uronders wherc is the contradietion here 
as allcged by Hughes? 
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3 IDOL W0RSHIP: A SPECIAL 
ABROGATION ALLEGED 

This daim is conccmcd with thc Meccan Sûnı/ı 53 (“The Star”), in 
which verses 19-23 discuss the main idols which used to be wor- 
shipped. 

Have you thought u'pon Al-Lat and AI-*Uzza, 

And Manat, the third, the other? 

Are yours the males and His the females? 

That indeed would be an unfair division. 

They are but names whkh ye have named, ye and your fâthers, for 

which Allah has revealed no waiTant. 

They follow but a guess and that which (they) themselves de- 

sire. 

And now the guidance from their Lord had come to them. 

(53:19-23) 

Sir Mark Sykes (as quoted by H.G. Wells), Watt and others^^, 
have daimed there originally existed a verse in this Sürah between 
those numbered 20 and 21 which praised the idols, but that this 
was deleted later. Strangely enough, this assertion was repeated by 
some Oriental commentators like al-Baidawy without the support 
of any reliable isnâd or logical argument. AU of them have over- 
looked the fact that every verse <— induding those later to be 
daimed as abrogating — was recorded in the Qur*ân during the 
Prophet’s lifetime, and has beçn eherished by Muslims ever since. 
Not a single word, not even a letter has been deleted, as was ex- 
plained in Chapter 3. 

Watt conjectured that both the first and second versions werc 
prodaimcd publidy, “It is unthinkable that any one should have 
invented sudı a story”*^ not realizing that 50-100 years foUow- 
ing the Prophet’s dokth literally thousands of invented sayings 
were attributed to him — the fabrication of both Arabs and non- 
Arabs of varying politkal and religious backgrounds. What was 
authentic and what was not was ali hnally sorted out by al- 
Bokhâry, Müslim, and others. 

Watt, carried mudi further by his imagination than his seho- 
larship, actuaUy accused the Prophet of bdng a polytheist during 
the early years of the cali. He asserted: “At this stage his monothe- 
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ism did not cxclude some form of praycr to subordinate supcr- 
natural beings who were perhaps regarded as a kind of angel’*. 
Howcvcr, this argument fails to convince in the light of copious 
cvidcncc from 53:26, the vcry samc Sürah which Watt citcs: 

And how many angels in the heavens whose intercession avails 

naught save after Allah givcs leave to whom He chooses and 

acçepts. (53:26) 

“Does this mean that he was a polydıeist at the dme?" surmised 
Watt^\ imagining Muhammad to havc only leamt monotheism 
after coming in contact with Jews and Christians in Medina. One 
wonders what made Watt ignore, in his studies, the Basic 
teadiings of İslam and completely overlook the very fact that the 
Central theme of the Prophet’s preaching from the dawn of the 
Cali was immaculate monotheism. Here is rendered one of the 
vcry earliest revelations: 

Say, He Allah is One. Allah is He etemally besought by all. 

He begets not, nor was He begotten. 

And comparable unto Him is not anyonc. (112:1-4) 

This Sürah chronologically followcd by the onc containing 
the allcged abrogation; both advocate immaculate monotheism. 

Many of Muhammad's followcrs wcrc scverciy pcrsccuted for 
obstinately clinging to a faith which concentrates on püre 
monotheism. A famous story in the annals of İslam concerns Bil¬ 
âl, the Abyssinian slave who was cruelly tortured iti the buming 
desert heat in order to compel him to denounce his adopted faith. 
The bravc soul mcrely repeated, *‘Ahad! Ahad!” (“God is One’*) 
över and över again, despite a heavy stone crushing his chest. 
Fortunately, Bilâl was rescued by Abu-Bakr, who purehased his 
frecdom. 

The Prophet was nevcr known on any occasion to have com- 
promised with the disbelicvcrs with.regard to the doctrine of the 
absolute unity of God. Here is onc of the carHcst Sürahs, revealed 
at a time when the disbelievers imagined they could come to a 
compromise. This Sürah has the chronological order 18, and cate- 
gorically rejectcd the disbelievers’ religion. 

Say, O disbelicvcrs! I worship not that which you worship. 

Nor do you worship that which l worship. 

And I shall not worship that which you worship. 
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Nor will you worship that which I worship. 

Unto you your faith, and unto me mine. (109:1-6) 

These verses and other facts arc surely proofs of the püre 
monotheism at the core of the Islamic faith since its inception. 
Muslims also hold that monotheism was preached by every mes- 
senger from AUâh. 

A 

And Wc sent no messenger before you but We revcaled to him 

that there is no God but Mc« so serve Me. (21:25) 

Against ali this we must set the fabricated story about the goddess- 
es repeated by Daniel, Watt, Gardncr*^ and others. Even H.G. 
Wells in his Outline of History^^ echoed the same âllegation, “that 
the Prophet had believed in some goddesses inciuding the image 
Manif, after whom he had named his son.’* Wells thereby made a 
mistake as Manif wa$ not the name of the Prophet’s son but of his 
great grandfather (*^Abd-Manâf). Savary gavc the correct names of 
ali the Proçhet’s seven children, wcU known to Muslims as 
‘Abdullah, ^-Qâsim, İbrahim, Fatma, Zeinab, Roqayya and 
Umm—Kulthûm. 

In the year 150 after the Hijra, Ibn-Isbâq was quotcd by Abu- 
Habbân in his treatise Al-Baltr Al-MohJt, to have exposcd the 
whole story about the goddesses as an invention of aUZanâdiqah^ 
those who do not recognize İslam while stili nominally attached 
to it or to any other religion. Abu-Habbân stated that there İs no 
trace of it in any of the authoritativc books on Tradition such as 
those of Bokhâry, nor on Qur’ânic excgesis such as the one by 
Ibn-Kathir. Furthermorc, the celcbrated Judge ‘Ayad, in his book 
Al-Shija* stated: that this was not brought down to us by the trust- 
worthy tradition writers, by any link of Isnâd. 

Meanwhile, the Orientalists’ reports wc rcad concerning this 
story are contradictory: one claims that the Prophet uttered the 
allcged verse during his prayers; another deseribes him to have 
proclaimed it in a gathering of his fellovv Muslims; a third that 
Satan “let it flow through on his tongue”; a fourth that the 
Prophet wished it to be a revelation until Gabriel came to him, 
saying: “This is not the way 1 taught you.” Other versions can be 
found, probably devised for amusement more than anything else. 

There is also the very important point to be considered; Ho\v 
would the claimed passage have blended in with the rest? Careful 
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Ahrogations 


reading should show therc would havc been a defınite disruption 
of thc harmony: 

Havc yc thought upon Al-Lat and Al-‘Uzza? 

And Manat the third, thc other? 

Are yours the males and His the females? 

That indecd would be an unfair division. 

Thcy are but names which yc havc named, yc and your fathcrs 
for which Allah has rcvealed no warrant. 

Thcy follow but a guesr and that which (thcy) thcmselves de- 
sirc. 

And now the guidance from their Lord has come unto them. 

Ör shall man havc what hc covcts? 

But unto Allah belongs thc aftcr (life) and the formcr. 

And how many angels are in the hcavcns whosc intcrccssion 
avails naught save aftcr Allah gives leave to whom Hc chooses 
and accepts? 

Lo! It is those who disbelievc in the Hcreaftcr who name thc 
angels with the names of females. 

And thcy havc no knowledge thereof. Thcy follow but a gucss, 
and Lo! A guess can never takc the placc of the truth. (53:19- 
28) 

The alleged passage, “thcy are thc exalted ones’\ was supposed 
to havc been inserted bctween verses 20 and 21. It stands out as 
palpably false. 

It is of crucial importance here to add that this Sürah 53 — the 
subjcct of the Oricntalists’ allegations — begins with thc dazzling 
declaration that it is not for the'mcssenger to change, add or delete 
any part of thc Book of his own accord: 

By the star when it falls, 

Your comrade crrs not, nor is hc dcccivcd, 

Nor does he spcak of (his own) dcsirc. 

It is naught save an inspiration that is inspired, 
which One of mighty powcrs has taught him. (53:1-5) 

It is thus clear that the alleged insertion is, as lbn-Ishâq has stated, 
nothing but an invendon of later wnters who simply had no 
faith, no logic and lamentably no significant understanding of the 
Book. 
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4 TRADITION IMAGINED TO 
ABROGATE A QUR’aNIC CODE 

Yet another Orientalist has vcry recently expressed his suspidon 
that a Qur’ânic ruling was waived by the Prophet who estab- 
lished, instead, his own Tradition.*® The subject relates to the 
punishments for the crimes of illidt sexual intercourse. The rele- 
vant verse orders those unmarried men and women who commit 
these crimes to be flogged (24:2), and punishment was actually 
adnünistered by the Prophet and his caliphs. For the married 
partners who commit the same erime, the biblical retribudon is 
stoning to death (Deut. 22:21-24). This penalty was not abro- 
gated by the Qur’ân, and, in fact, the Prophet implemented it. 
Thus it is quite clear that there are two disdnet cases and that these 
were unfortunately confused by Burton. 


Condusion 

The above examples should demonstrate the falsity of the wild 
assumpdons put forward by certain Orîentalists. Their daims can 
be exposed as wrong, groundicss and unjustifiable. Had a repeal 
taken place, the Prophet wouId have been the one to givc instnıc- 
tions to his companions who wou]d have devotedly carried them 
out. 

Further, islamic history would certainly have recorded the 
occasion and drcumstances giving rise to any abrogation. What 
actually happened is that the Prophet never instrueted any of his 
seribes or companions to rcplacc an old verse with a new onc.*^ 
However, if the term is interpreted to mean “amending’* or 
“complcmenting” the earlier verse, then both have always been 
there in the Muş-hıf to be rcad and studied by everyone, ever since 
the sacred Book was drst compiled. 
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Chapter 8 

A Pause for Recapitulation 


Now that we have read through che scvcral cotnments on the 
Qur’ân, its authorship, style, subject matter, chronological and 
textual ordcrs, certain mistaken English cranslations and the con- 
clusions based chereon, let us pause for a moment to reflect on ali 
these comments. 

It has becn demonstrated how ali the non-Muslim writers 
whose works we have rcad, both of the Middle Ages and of later 
centuries, have categorically denied the Islamic daim that the 
Qur’ân was composed by Allah. Non-Muslims may have some 
excuse here because they have never known any book to be daimed 
as having divine authorship. Even the Gospels and the Torah wcre 
written by mortals. Multitudinous Westem readers would accept 
to the same degree the authenddty of divine messages delivered 
by biblical prophets, as they would the voices heard and the vi- 
sions seen by saints of the Christian faith among whom are num- 
bered St Paul, St Frands of Assisi, and St Joan of Arc.^ İt is surely 
a strange paradox, thercfore, that so many Westem readers would 
just as strongiy and without any hesitation or meditation deny the 
divine origin of the Qur’ân. 

But there remains the account öf the giving of the Ten Com- 
mandments from God to Moses in the Old Testamcnt: 

And the Lord said unto Moses, come up to Me into the moun- 

tain, and be there; and I will give thee the tables of stone and the 
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law and the commandmcnt whîch I havc written, that thou 

mayest teach them. (Exod. 24:12) 

The Qur’ân invites us to reflect on this fact (6:91-92). The laws 
and commandments given to Moses from God cannot be found 
now in their original language; the versions in our possession are 
the results of rçpçated translationS and the inevitable correspond- 
ing variations down the centuries. The original version ceased to 
be available centuries ago. The samc applics cqually to the New 
Testament. 

The Qur’ân, on the other hand, as explained above, has re- 
mained püre in its original language, with cvcry word, even every 
letter in its place in the text, unchangcd from the time it was fırst 
revealed. So it has always remained, available for study and 
verifıcation of the truth and the correctness of every relevant com- 
ment. That the sacred Book has survived unehanged for so vast a 
period of time, despite the social, political and economical up- 
heavals that took place in the world in different countries, nations 
and languages, is in itself a miracle to be refleeted on. 

The English reader, howcver, has access to the Qur’ân only in 
interpreted versions and examplcs havc been given to show that 
no translation can quite do the Qur*ân justice. Somc of the Eng¬ 
lish translations which have gained fame for decades were 
second- even third-hand versions, obtained from the Arabic via 
Latin and/or French. Only a few werc made dircctly from Arabic 
into English and done so with çare, like those of Arbcrry and 
Pickthall. Yet^ they can stili be no morc than monochromatic 
sketehes of the natural, colourful, rich original. Reading through 
one or two translations would never be sufFıcient for anyonc 
wanting to appreciate the Qur’ân fully and to experience its 
wealth of ideas, and the impressive impact on the inteiiect, emo- 
tion and imagination. 

Unfortunately, as we have secn, most of the commentaries pub- 
lished in the West wcre the work of scholars with an imperfect 
understanding of the Qur’ân. This, naturally, has given rise to va- 
rious misconceptions. Almost ali Orientalists rcviewed here have 
asserted that the sacred Book was the work of the Prophet 
Muhammad, with or without help. Those who lived about half a 
century ago, inciuding Menezes and Gardner, were of the opinion 
that the Prophet was helped by Jcws or Christians, but both asser- 
tions have been proved wrong, More modem vvriters like Ander- 
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son and Watt came to the conciusion ıhat che Qur’ân was the rc- 
sult of the Prophct*s “wishful thinking” or “Creative imagina- 
tion”; which again could easily be rulcd out by the fact tbat no 
mere mortal has ever been able to compose a similar book 
whether by wishful thinking, Creative imagination or whatever. 

A writcr of the last century callcd Nöldeke, followcd by certain 
others carlier in this century, inciuding Rodwell, arrived at a very 
distorted understanding of the Qur’ân. Instead of trying to com- 
prehend the depth of its content they dccided instead to rearrange 
its Sürahs, Now, as is \veil known, the tcxtual order of the Sûrahs 
is not the same as their chronological order. It is therefore point- 
less for sevcral reasons to attempt to rearrange them so that they 
foIlow onc another in the text according to their chronological 
order. One is that they were revealed in instalments, cach rcvcla- 
tion meeting a specifıc occasion. Many Sürahs were partly revealed 
in Mecca and partly in Medina ycars later; such Sûrahs would con- 
scquently havc multiple chronological orders. Furthermore, the 
textual order was made according to the Pıophet's instruetions 
and has therefore comc to be eherished by Muslims ever since. 
Even a mathematical pattem of the alphabct can be discerned 
throughout the whole book by the way in which it has been 
arranged. 

However, these writers who attempted to rearrange the Sûrahs 
followed various hypotheses and reachcd divergent rcsults. What 
they ali had in common was an adamant refusal to accept the cor^ 
rect textual and chronological orders, and through their persistent 
attempts at rearrangement they secm merciy to have moved far- 
ther away from a true understanding. 

,It is a saddening thought to realize how many would-bc read- 
ers have been distracted by encountering so formidablc a volüme 
of unjustifiably adverse criticism and groundless accusations 
which have obscurcd the facts about the Qur’ân. The prejudice 
against it and against İslam as a whole, born in the Middle Ages, 
appears to have lingcred on since those dark centuries. Sadly, 
numerous Western writers havc found it easier to echo the same 
conjeetures rather than to engage in serious study of adequate re- 
ferences covering the speetrum of views, their induetions and 
backgrounds. Had these critics carried out more careful and scien- 
tifıc studies they would have done better justice to their readers, to 
themselves, and above ali, to the truth they were ostensibly look- 
ing for. 
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İn the discussion so far, attention has been drawn to the Qur’ân- 
ic authorship, its composition, literary style, and the history of 
how it came to be written down, arrangements of Süraks^ abroga- 
dons and translations. Now it is the dme to embark on a guided 
tour of the salient subjects dealt with in the sacrcd Book, 
pardcularly those which have aroused greatest interest in the 
West. As mentioned earlicr, the Qur*ân embodies the spirit of 
İslam which is a wholesome, integrated and comprehensivc Way 
of life, rather than a dull, illogical and dogmatic set of religious 
rites. 

Thus, it is proposed that, in Part II of this book, we briefly 
review the Qur’ânic concept of God, its codc of morality, predes- 
tinadon and free will as well as the Qur*ânic impressions of the 
supematural world. 
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Part II 



Chapter 9 


The Qur’anic Concept of 
God 


AUâh 


While some misinformed people in the Wcst may imaginc Allah 
mcrely as a deity adopted by Muhammad and his foUowers, in 
İslam hc is proclaimed as no othcr than the one true God who cre- 
atcd and maintains the universe; who, through his cxtrcme kind- 
ness and love of man sent down his messages of guidance and 
comfort; who, with his superlative justicc and merey will in the 
Hercafter judge man for his work. 

The Oxford Dietionary and the Eneyelopaedia Britannica render 
the word “Allah” simply yet emphatically as the Arabic name 
used by Muslims of ali nationalities for the One True God. The 
word “Allah” is uniquc and cannot be translated, nor docs it havc 
any derivation. İt connotes ali the attributes of perfeetion and 
beauty in their infinitude, and denotes none but the one and 
uniquc God. The English word “God” does not convey,thc aetual 
meaning of the word “Allah” which is not a common noun but a 
proper noun par cxcellence. The word “Allah” cannot be made plu- 
ral nor feminine, as **god” is turncd into “gods” and “goddesses”.’ 

His unity and attributes 

The Qur'ânic concept of Allah as one is immaculate. With re- 
course to genuine logic and clear intelligencc this rcality is power- 
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fuily driven homc, whîle every kind of polychcism is refuted and 
condemned. 

Allah’s attributcs arc nacurally the most exalted in every imagin- 
able aspect of goodness and nobility. They are magnificently en- 
shrincd in his ninecy-nine names and in the Qur*ân. Their rich 
signihcance in the Arabic original cannot be adequately expressed 
in translation. 

Allâh*s unity is discussed in many Sürahs; the one most well 
known is rent^red: 

Say, He is AlH3ı the One 

Allah is He the etemally besought by ali. 

He begets not, nor was He begotten. 

And comparable unto Him is not anyone. (112:1-4) 

His attributcs and the fact that he has no partners is emphasized 
in several Sûrahs: 

Allah, there is no god but He, the Ever-living, 
the self-subsisting by Whom ali subsist. 

Slumber overukes Him not, nor sleep. 

To Hitfi belongs whatever is in the heavens 
and whatever is in the earth. 

Who is he that can intercede with Him save by His permissiön? 
He knows vdiat is before them and what is behind them, 
and dıey encompass nothing of His knowledge except 
what He pleases. 

His throne encompasses the heavens and the earth, 
and the preservation of them both tires Him not. 

And He is the Most High, the Great. (2:255) 

He is Allah, the Compasşionate, the Merdful, the Sovereign 
Lord, the Holy One, the Keeper of Faith, the Granter of Secu- 
rity, the Author of Pc^ce, the Guardian över ali, the Sustainer, the 
Majestic, the Compellcr, the Superb, the Benign, the Loving and 
the Providcr, the Gencrous and the Benevolent, the Rich and the 
Independent, the Forgiving and the Clement, the Padent and the 
Apfn-ec^tive, the Unique and the Proteaor, the Judge and the 
Peace, the AU-mighty, the All-knowing, the All-seeing and the 
All-hearing (Sûrahs 2, 3,11, 35, 52, 65, 85,). 

As ‘Abdcl-'Afi puts it: “There are various ways to know God 
and there are many things to teli about Him,”^ The great wonders 
and the impressivc marvels of the world are like öpen books in 
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which we can read about Allah. And AlUh himself gradously and 
kindly comcs to our aid through the mcssengers and revclations 
He has sent down to mankind. So, by r^kding on Nature, by 
hearing the words of his messengers and by reading his revela- 
dons, we can gain the most convindng knotrledge about AUâh 
and his attributes. 

İn addidon to those Orientalists who have apprectated the 
Islamic concept of God, there are inevitably sevcral who have 
laboured under misconcepdons, as be detnidnstrated in dıe fol- 
lowing pages. There are also the groups of “sciendfic*' atheists 
who, oddiy enough, boast of their dcı^ dtat God exists. They 
daim to beUcvc dut the universe came into being as a result a 
random pheaomenon, a mere acddent, nothingmore. 

It is man's intelHgenoe and faculty of which sets hım 

above the brutes and qualifies him to rcflect on the universe and 
contemplate the Ddty and His attributes. Hıinking of any one of 
the endless number of physical phenomena around us, one is 
bound to ask how and why? Let us take any one phcnomenon 
out of an infinite muldtude. Consider dıe pbnct wc livc on and 
how it spins with its huge size around its axis at sucfa a terrific, 
though constant smoodı speed; yet no vibrations have ever been 
fdt* How was it madc witb its enonnous volüme so perfecdy 
balanced? A simple comparison may be nüde widı dbe whcels of 
motor cars, trucks, bicydes and the Hke. How many sudı whcels 
have been manufactured since the tum of ûie ocntury? h might be 
of the order of hundreds of miUions, of vmöai sizcs, wdghts and 
designs. The industry has now reached a h%h levd of develop- 
ment and so^ıisdcadon. Many teams of engineers and technidans 
with high intelMgence and ample educadon co-operate in the de¬ 
şiğe dıeckn^ and double dıecktng öf the materials, cqûipment 
and gadgets nccessary fbr the manufadure. Not a siı^^ wheel 
was ever known to have come up as the product öf a random 
unconm^d process. Beskles, eacfa sin^ whcd to be acyusted - 
and a small wei^t of lead has to be atlacited at a spec^ poiıit on 
its rim odıonvise it wdl wobble vdıen roiatSng at a h%h speed. 

Folkmmg âny simple k^k, one nöe me eai^ heed 

a mudi h%ber inti^ect and a mucb gmfeir poii^ id desi^ 
and making? hs mass, dıe size of ib otM amoımd scm^ Ok 
composition t^ its crust, ebe thkkne», compöŞiâob and denşity of 
ks Âeatb of acmosptetk dr, the eddstc&ce of dıe nsöcm with 
its spcdfic angular speed around it« are ali unıfoubte^ just süit- 
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able for life on it. Did not ali these charactcristics nccd plan- 
ning, design and po^ye^ to bring into being? Might it ali be a mere 
fortuitous phenomenon produccd by no onc? Might there be no 
creator with great attributes? 


Orientalists’ comments on Allah’s 
Unity 

In thc Middle Ages certain Wcstcm writcrs made the crroncous 
assumption ehat Muslims worshippcd Muhammad as an idol, and 
hcnce wrongly dubbed them “Mohammedans”.^ Howcvcrv with 
the developmenc of different methods of transportation and com- 
municadon, more factual information conceming İslam became 
available in the West and this falsc dogma was condemned. 
Nowadays it is unlikeİy thac any well-informed person of what- 
cver background would subseribe to such an arrant misconcep- 
tion. 

fndeed, ever since the seventeenth century at least, a number of 
Western commentators have admired God*s unity as logically de- 
dned and powerfully defended by the Qur'ân. In 1698 Father 
Maracci was quoted to have said, “It would be a loss of rime to re- 
fute those who suppose thc God of Muhammad to be different 
from the True God/’^ In our own dme, Gibb considers the 
Qur’ân to be the record and instrument in the proccss of recon- 
stnıction of religious thought; **There arc two sides to it, the root- 
ing out of all animistic associations from worship and bdief, and 
the substitution of the positive monotheistic interpretation of the 
universe and everything in it.”^ The complete freedom from 
‘*theologicaI complicadons, the sacrifıcial priest and the temple” 
werc highly admired by H-G. Wclls.* 

By contrast, Zwemer deseribed thc Qur’ânic concept of Allah 
as the *‘barren monotheism of Islam'*.^ As Anderson saw it, thc 
Müslim God “could best be undcrstood in thc desert. Its vastness, 
majesty, ruthiessness and mystcry, and thc resultant sense of ut- 
ter insignifıcance of man, cali forth man*s worship and 
submission.’*^ Today, this sense of man's insignificance is magnifıed 
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tremendously as he explores thc depths of thc oceans and probes 
outer space. On thc deep ocean-bed life assumes especially fasci- 
nating dtmensions, while in outer space the atmosphere thins out 
into a vacuum and the hazards of meteors and irradiation become 
grave. Man*s life span seems indeed insignificant as compared to 
thc dme needed to travel to some distant planet or star. The dan- 
gers inherent in space travel or at sea, where ships somedmes 
become helpless among the storm-tossed waves despite their ad- 
.vanccd and sophisdcated design, cali for nian’s worship and süb- 
mbsion to his Lord just as emphadcally as when he is surrounded 
by the vastncss of the desert. 

£ven without nceding to travel into outer space or to dive to 
dıe bottom of the ocean, the radona! mind, merely by reflecdng 
on the atoms of mattcr, whether solid, liquid or gascOus, — their 
consdtuent electrons and other pardcIes, and how they behave as a 
result of different physical and Chemical changes •— can find ample 
proof of Allâh’s cxistcncc. If further proof is needed then merely 
to contemplate the marvellous working of dıe human body with 
its complex. intricate ncrvous» respkatory, drculadon and diges- 
dvc Systems should convince thc radonal pdnd of the divinc unity 
and of Allah's exalted attributes. 

Some confusion conccming the subject of Islamic monotheism 
was shown by Daniel^ and by Menezes wfao criddzed the 
Prophet for hallowing the Kahah in Mecca, tn pardcular the 
Black Stone embedded in one of its comers. **A11 make us doubt,** 
dcelared Menezes, *‘whether he [Muhammad] realty denounced 
idolatry generally or. denounced only such idolatry as did not meet 
his üste.”*® 

The Kahah was built by Abraham and his son Ishmael as a placc 
for monotheisdc prayer. Islamic tradition telis us that Abraham 
put the same Black Stone in posidon with his own hands in the 
very place it sdll occupics today, forming one of thc comer stones 
of thc Ka'bah. Was not Abraham the first disdnguished cxample 
of the devout Müslim? He was brave cnoug^ even in his youth, 
to denounce the pracdcc of idol-worship adoptcd by his people 
inciuding his own father. Quitdng his homdand he went into the 
wildcmess in submission to dıe will of God, takmg with him his 
wife and dıild. İn a supreme gesture of obedicnce Abraham was 
even prepared to sacrifice his own son at his L6rd*s command. 
Consequcndy, the Ka*bah in İslam is not conneeted widı a super- 
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sdcion but.rathcr wich a deq> rcligious sendmcnc fdc in every be- 
lîever’s hean. As thc first place ever built for dıc worship of God 
alone it is dıc focus towards which ali MusUms dkeet dıemsclves 
in their prayers. 

Numerous erides such as Bell» Tritton, Stobart, and Watt^^ have 
claimed ebat the concept of monothetsm in İslam was originally 
leamt from the Jews and Chrisdans. In truth, thu concept remains 
the same in İslam as when k was originally preadıed by Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus. There is nothing new about the monotheisdc 
essence of Allâh’s messa^e to mankind. As the basic fact of the uni- 
verse, it could not be imagined to ehange with dme or place. In 
Gibb's words: *‘If by originality is meant thc endrdy new system 
of ideas about God and humanity» the reladon becween dıem and 
the spiritual significance of thc universe, then originality has nei- 
ther place nor value in monotheisdc religion.**^^ 

Far from professing to bring new teachings» dıe Prophet de- 
clarcd that he was resudng the monotheisdc faith deliver^ to the 
prophets before him, amfirming their seriptures. 

Say: we b^cve in Allah and that which is revesded to us and 
that whidı was revealed unto Abraham» and Ishmael, and Isaac, 
and Jacob and the tribes, and that whidı Moses and Jesus re- 
ocived, and dut whidı dıc prophets rcceived fix>m their Lord. 
We makc no disdnedon betwecn any of them, and unto Him we 
have submitted. (2:136) 

So it can searedy be desmbed as a Jewish or Chrisdan invendem. 
İt may bc appropriate at this point to give a few quocadons fix>m 
modem versions of the Old and New Testaments rdatod to thc 
concept of monothetsm. 


From the Old and New 
Testaments 

Aaderson has commctued: **We constantly read in the Old Testa- 
mcp t of idoh^y amoc^ Israd and Judah vı^ere wc are tdld that 
Kiı^ Manasseh ereeted alurs for other gods in dle temple of 
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God, thc nadon taking up such idolatry quite eageriy. Only after 
the Babylonian capdvity, when a smaU propordon of thc Jewish 
nadon retumed to Pdesdnc, did thc refcrcnce to the worship of 
Baal and other gods ceasc.**^^ (II Kings 5:21; II Chr.33) 

In £xodus God has assı^ed Moses as a god to Pfaaroah: 

And the Lord said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god to 
Pharoah and Atfon thy brother shall be dıy prophet. (£xod. 
7:1) 

God b somedmes deseribed as ‘*God of the Hcbrews” alone and 
as not having mudi concem for the lest of mankind. Plurality of 
gods is vividly dcpicted injeremiah: 

For according to the number of thy ddes are thy gods, O 
Judah. 0er. 2:^ 

AIso in eadı of dıc four Gospels we read of the teadiîngs of Jesı», 
the master; but not one of them advocates the doctme of the 
Trinity as sı^. Long before Jesus, the Mago^Zoroastrims, the 
Romans and the Egypdans had believed in some form of polythe- 
ism. Subse^ent to the Greek conquest of Egypt, when Alexan- 
dria became the centre of the religious life for dıe whple Hellenic 
worId, a kind of trinity of gods was worshipped: Serapis, Isis, and 
Honıs. Tl^se were not regarded as separate gods but as three 
aspeets of one god, — Serapis being idendfied with the Greek*s 
Zeus, the Romaıi^s Jüpiter and the Persian’s sun god. ‘^ 

In 325 Constamine’s Council of Nicxa mggered off the start of 
the controversy among the Chrisdan sects, centering around the 
single or dual nature of Jesus in reladon to God. The naturc of 
Jesus has been the main theme for thinkers in Christendom.'^ 
Almost every publishiı^ season, it seems, the miUs of seholarship 
produce new **evîdence-’ purpordng to prove that Jesus of 
Nazareth not the son of God. Among the more absürd recoıt 
theories is the contendon that he was merely a frustrated Jewish 
revoludonary, or that he was a symbolic hcad of a hallucinogenic 
mushroom cult! No w a professor of andent history at Columbia 
University İm come up with yet another far-fetehed theory that 
Jesus **was a magkian who used a secret bapdsmal ceremony.’*^^ 
Surdy it is scarcely imaginable that Jesus would ever have 
alloıved his followars to become involved in such vidlent sdiisms 
and mutual persecudons över the nature of his person. 
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Orientalists’ comments on the 
attributes of God 

Arberry is among those who marvelled at the püre, Islamic con- 
ccpt of God: He is One, Single, Etemal, Everlasting; chere is no 
ctcmal but He, no god beside Him, that He is neither body nor 
shape, nor form, nor person, nor elemene^, that He is not aflfectcd 
by faults nor overeome with slumber; that He is not contained in 
space nor aflfccted by time, that He has never ceased thus and will 
never cease thus, that He is acquainted with cvcrything and that 
there is nothing like Him.^^ 

But whereas seholars iike Hughes have greatly respeaed 
*‘Islam*s concepdon of the Divine nature, its deep and fervent 
trust in the power of God”*®; and have admired the Muslims 
saying in their prayers cxtol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Great”*^, yet a cridc such as C.D. Dale^ alleged that “among the 
bad features of İslam is its incapadty to grasp the holiness of 
God.” 

To the Müslim, Allah and man are categorically, fiındamcntally 
and absolutely different; there can be no kinship whatsoever bo 
twcen them. To the Chrisdan, however, man is thought of as a 
child of God.^* According to Gairdner, “İslam preserves Allah*s 
unity. His majesty and power but at the ruinous cost of depriving 
Him of love and holiness.” He went on to exclaim; “The impossi- 
bility of likçncss to, or union with, God accounts for the extraor- 
dinary formality and unspirituality of most Muslims* religion. 
How shall Allah, so remote, so toully and essendally *difFerent* 
from man, nevertheless ıcach man?’*^ 

Yet another blasphemous asserdon — as far as Muslims are con- 
cemed maintaincd the Müslim concept of Allah to .be, “an 
omnipotent and capricious powcr. With this mighty and irre- 
sponsible being nothing can prevail. Mankind can alter no tiniest 
detail of his desdned lot. The idea corresponds with Mubammad's 
Vision of God — an awful, incomprehensible deity, who dwells 
perpetually in the terrors of earth, not in its gentleness and 
compassion.’*^ Th^ allegadons by Bethman, Draycott and Dale 
conceming the lack of love and holiness in the Islamic concept of 
the Deity are groundless. In truth, there is a striking contrast be- 
tween the Qur*ânic concept of Allah, and certain deseripdons in 
other books. Wc rcad, for instance, in the Old Testament of God 
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walking in the garden amongst the trecs, and Adam ar^d Eve hid- 
ing themsclves from him, so that he would not see them (Gen. 
3:8-10). Also in Genesis (Gen. 8:21), God is described as smclling the 
swect savour and regretting in his heart smiting everything living. 
In £xodus, we fînd Moses praising the Lord saying, **The Lord is 
a man of war” (£xod. 15:3), but reproaching him for his herce 
wrath against his people and asking him to repent in remem- 
brance of his covenant to Abraham, Isaac and Israel (£xod. 32:11- 
14). Wc further rcad from £xodus, “The Lord, after making 
hcaven, earth, the sea and ali that is in them in six days, rested on 
the seventh” (£xod. 20:11). Then in Nehemiah, God is described 
as “Great and Terrible” (Neh. 4:14). 

These are pertinent quotations from current versions of the Old 
Testament. The anthropomorphic way in which the Deity is rep- 
resented is very similar to the way Jüpiter, the father of the gods 
in Greek mythology, is depicted descending to earth to see for 
himself how things were going on.^ Andcrson, Zwemer, Lewis 
and others have elaborated on the Christian idea of God. Andcrson 
comments: “In Christ God came down to earth and revealed him¬ 
self to men, gave them salvation and life which cost God 
Himself.*’^ In Popc Gregory*s Moratia: “God speaks only önce 
and does not repeat Himself or answcr individual questions 
individually.”^ 

Lewis, meanwhile, holds strong views: “İndeed, the belicf in 
the recurring avator of God coming down in human form as nced 
arises is the very prominent feature of Hinduism. But this is 
nonetheless a very different notion of incamation to the one we 
find in Christianity. İn the Christian notion of incamation God 
becomes ‘truly man.’^ 

“How alien the distinctively Christian ideas scem today to most 
people in the western parts of the world whcre the Christian faith 
has prevailed in the past. ‘incamation*, ‘atonement*, ‘redemption*, 
‘grace*, ‘salvation,* ‘reconciliation*, to say nothing of vivid 
metaphors like ‘being washcd in the blood of the lamb* are words 
which convey hardly any meaning to the younger generations of 
today... The Christian has indeed the obligation to seek the pro- 
foundest understanding of the claims he makes.**^ 

No w, after presenting the contemporaryJewish concept of God 
by referring to the Old Testament alone, and the Christian one by 
quoting Christian seholars alone, it would only be fair to look at 
the non-Muslîm statements on the Islamic concept of Allah in the 
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light of the rdeı^c Qur*ânic verscs. Firsdy, however, it sfaould 
be emphaçicaUy suted thet amcmg the Ishmic belie^ is 
/sK^ûeptanc^ both Moses and Jesus recdved divine levdations 
ib prineadt püre monocheisoı; whidı each mosc ardently did tül the 
dld;ofhis?tenn «M eaıth.^3İli-120; 7:142-^147) 

Gtunehaum decîii^^ never dpvdoped sac* 

^ ba$ epabâned its origtn by show- 

j^,ening fnanjıhe pm ee^aradiıte in a puıdy raciopal, almost 
tcdiimcal matıner. But.ınaaivreiyarded or punished remains man; 
Qp 4 docs ıic^,ddK:c^d>to In fact, 

to âns dây the OMi^t dİ dıe şufiferi^ God as well as the com- 
|^emqıta|i^ cpıu^ts pf 0 ^ diıd salvadon sin have re- 

ajlien^^^^ Y^^^ point of bemg mtellectually 

hKj^ptel^^ 

to hdam es^^uhed by many writers^ man by 
teİmr hp/dbtt good or bad» By his faith in 
« ^ of dıe pmpassiopate» the 

'im ‘ ıhore spintual, witi) a deârer 

ajnuâ|^%^mdt; OBr.^.'odıer; 

I; ;tfUidc: mşa persûtendy ind^ in evU 

JMİdıeut ^ or eyen nig^N»^g 
İte ii 6|d)iiiutg tTOfe going fiırthet astıa^ fiom 





& Bİençı^^ htt the most magnificeotnamıes. 

.^^tiıennhcet û. ab lüg^ t^ced and otnıdpbtent ı^?4^bere 

tt'no need ibr^h^ to ifescend to tod to be phy$i£İU#toiı ■ 
to.to ocder to kn^ nato and t(^î$ him 
atos. k to ife whe created' man (Gen. id), and chşat^^^ the 
uniybtof, «ıd^ it is He who has- toştotai^i md ovolved 
No^to dıeif çmttion nor thd^' todhtoBance dre İkm or 
HBm to itıeed test. He is more dun İByKBbIe' ofbringing the 
diBpdbadctoU&. 

'''Cto dwy not that AUih Who created the hetvens and dıe earth 
' md vm not tked by dlek cteadbn, is abfe to give life to the 
dead? Aye! He is sutely Possessor bf po^ver över ali things. 
(46:33) 

^ immıdışdgf^ and mercy, not bei^g confined to man- 

naatoe copcgprioM of ^kkc and dtoc, can very eastly readı and 
ovensdıehn e««xy ,Qiaa and woman, widıout their having to 
inaagine hiın oornk^ down to eardı or peısonified in any way. 
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We vcrily crcated man and We know what his soul whispeıs to 
him» We are nearer to him than his jugular vdn. (50:16) 

AH thac is in ^ heavens and the cardı glorifics AUiUı, and He is 
the d|ç Wisc. His is the soverci^^ of dıe heavens wd 

^c eat^ He quidı;6^ md gives deadı; and He u abk to do ali 
thk^. İle is dıe Imt and Ae I^t» and dıe Oatwâı^ and dıe 
Inward and He is Knowcr of all thihgs. He it is Wh6 ereated the 
heavens and the cardı in six days, dıra He omtrolled the 
’Efadrone. He knows all that emers the eaurth and all that emerges 
tharefirom, and all dıat comes down firöm the sky and all dıat 
ascends dierein; and He is with you vrhereşeever yon may be. 
And Allah is seer of what you do. His is dıe Soyereignty of the 
heavens znd the earth and unto AUâh all dıuıgs are broı^hr 
back. He causes the night to pass into the day, and He causes 
the day to pass into the n^ht and He is Knower of aU that is in 
the breasts. (57:1-6) 

Refleeting on Aese verses, adthot^h m trandad^ one re^izes 
how OToneous was Gairdner's cry» “How ab^ Allah, so re- 
mote, s6 totaliy and essentially difierent firom man, neverdıdcss 
readı nıan? Hf^t Itnks can He focge?**^^ GasrdiMpr overlooked dıe 
&ct that, although He is different firenn man, God can v^ vrdi 
reach him simply because man is his creadon, whom he maintains 
in every reşpcct and from moment to nımnent. 

just as la^stakcn aie Bcdıman, Draycott, Andcfson and Stobart 
whcn they deseribed AlUh as **immeasurably removed fkom his 
creatures,** and it is surprising to see Tritton, vdıo was professor 
of Arabic, misundeıstand the Qar’an to the cxtent of stating, *Tor 
many MüsUms God is far ofiT* ^ 

Among the amoms of Isl»n is the prindple of dıe absolute £ur- 
ness and jnsdce of Allâı, as weU as his ıminu^isnable merey md 
genamity; Eadı individual, mtm or woınan, is ıhrecdy respmıd- 
ble to God fer his or her own wodt. If good ht» been done his or 
her reward will be liberaBy mukiplied in düş world and the 
Hereaftcf. If the record is bad there is stdl a chance fer repentance 
and dne granting of forgivmess, but if vrrongdding is persistendy 
indulged in thereby defying AUâh — d^ a just punishment 
must be expected. This is clearly exprcssed in many Qur*ânic 
vçrses: 
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Lo! Allah wrongs not cven for thc weight of an atom; and if 
there is a good decd» He will mulciply it and will givc (the doer) 
from what He has a great rcward. (4:40) 

That no bearer of a hürden bears another’s burden: 

And that man can have nothing but what he strives for. 

And his striving will soon be seen. Then he v/ill be rcwarded 
for it with the fuUest reward. 

And that to thy Lord is the destiny. (53:38-42) 

Whoever brings a good deed will have tenfold like it, and who- 
ever brings an evil deed will be recompensed only with the like 
of it, and they shall not be wronged. (6:161) 

Consequently, when Adam and Eve committed the sin of eating 
the fruit God had forbidden, it was their own sin for which they 
repented. And Allah, being infınitely merciful and generous, for- 
gave them. According to divine justice Adam’s sin would never 
be visited on the head of any of his seed nor be the original sin 
from which every man has to seek salvation. Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob and Moses were ali entitled to eternal felidty and the 
love of God throuğh his mercy and grace, for the good work eadı 
had carried out and for their ardent belief in him; Each was 
granted salvation. Certainly none but Adam was held responsible 
for Adam*s sin. 

Accordingiy, the strange and difBcult Christian concepts of God 
sufTering, sacrificing himself, reproaching himself, and repenting 
are ali aUen to İslam. Not only do these notions scem quite incom- 
prehensible to the Islamic way of thinking, but they actually con- 
sdtute blasphemies. Why should God sufFer? What would be thc 
conditions beyond his control which would make him suffcr? For 
such is Allâh*s infinite kindness and generosity he would naturally 
forgive ali those who had done wrong but later believed in him, 
repented and simply asked His forgiveness. It is unthinkable in 
İslam that Allah the Almighty wouId have to sacrihce himself in 
order to redeem the sins of mankind vicariousiy. 

And whoever does evil or wrongs his soul then asks forgive¬ 
ness of Allah will find Allah Forgiving, Merciful. (4:110) 

Reproaching oneself or repenting after doing something wrong 
would imply the deed was done either without forethought, 
adequate knowledge, self-control or a proper judgement of the 
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circumstances. Only after the deed is done by a person with lim* 
ited knowledge or on an impulse docs he or she discover that it 
could have been done in a better way or not at ali. To the Müslim, 
such notions of human fallibility can never apply to Allah, whose 
knowledge, wisdom, power and infinitcly cxalted attributes are 
unlimited. 

Bethman and othcrs have claimed that God as conceived of in 
İslam is an unknown God, having an unconcemed absolutism and 
a detached arbitrariness; a mighty, irrcsponsible Being with whom 
nothing can prevail, who dwells perpetually in the terrors of 
earth, not in its gcntleness and compassion.^^ But to read the 
Qur'ân deeply and with an öpen mind will show clearly how un- 
true these assertions are. 

We are directed to look everywhere around us and to think, and 
also to reflect on our own selves. 

In the creation of the heavens and the earth, and the alteration of 
night and day, and the ships that run in the sea with what 
prohts men, and the water that Allah causes to come down 
from the sky, then gives life therewith to the earth after its 
death and spreads in it ali (kinds oO animals, and the iJbanging 
of the wind$ and the clouds made subscrvient between heaven 
and earth, there are surely signs for people who undcrstand. 
(2:164) 

And when my servants ask you conceming Me, surely I am 
near. I answer the prayer of the suppliant whcn he calls on Me, 
so they should hear My cali and believe in Me that thcy may be 
guided. (2:186) 

Allah is the Patron of those who believe — He brings them out 
of darkness into light. (2:257) 

Surely the verses rendcred above as wcll as so many othcrs in the 
Book illustrate AUâh’s concem and çare, infinite compassion, 
omnisciencc, benevolcncc and lovc, encompassing the cntire uni- 
versc. 

Further evidence of Allâh’s çare and gencrosity towards every 
man and woman who believcs is shown in the following inter- 
pretations: 

[Abraham said] The Lord and Chcrishcr of the Worlds Who creat- 
cd me then He guidcs me. And Who gives me to cat and 
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driak. And when I anjt skk He heals ine. And Whö wtll cause 
mc to dic then givç A^4 I höpc vnü foıgive niıc 

my niiştake$ on dıe day (İfitTS—fâ) 

Wfaoever does good, vAkAss male or feınale, and is a jlçdiever, 
We shall certainly: make 1;^ itve a good Uİe, and We shalL 4^r*- 
tainly give them thcir rcward for tik besc of what they did. 
{Mr97) . 

To the Müslim it is ıjtnte alien to coıtcetye of such epidkfö as 
arbitrary, irT^pq«iiiUe ad'd otprieiötts as ever ap^lying tp' his 
Lord. 

AUâh’s bles^gs and bountics epme to man nöt nçccs^rSy as 
a reward för his good work. They may bVeıi constitute a test. 
Harm may reach Mm as a. divine punisİ^ as a tpmmdor for 
his corrupt ways. Sotnetimes hardslup tnay try the bdie^er as a 
means for scnıdnizing the sincerity of his fiUch. Numarous exam- 
ples of sudı tests were imp(»âl on dıe Ûblical prophets (&mesis). 
The Qur*ân has tlus to say: 

Every spul shâO taste death, and we test you by evil and 
good by way pf trUli and to Us ymı will be retumed. (21:35) 

It is possible for man to evadit somue harm by ardt^^ and stneere 
prayer shloe Afiah always graciously welcomes praycıs and snp- 
plicadons but those who arrogandy tum away will inevitably 
sooner or İater incur the t^rivation of some of God's merey and 
generosity, God’s merey being all-enGpmpassing: 

And My mo^py'Cn^mpasscs aU thkıgs. So I ordain it for those 
who keep dıeir duty and pracdse eharity* and diose who believe 
in Our messageş. (7:156) 

Surdy the metey of AttSh is near to the doers of good. (7:56). 

Man must realize how Ms knowIedget power aı^ percepdtm are 
cironmenbed M many roppets. Me is stili explonng the oceans öf 
a planet Avhicfa hâs becn fats home for millions of generations. Not 
a single natural phtiıonıeımn can he claim.to have completdy^oı- 
compassed in his knovledge, while his senses are very litmnsd in 
speetra. Despite rhoşe limkations some men have claint^ fei- 
lowship with the E>eny and have even denied Allah his full right 
to contfol and maunain the universe he created the way he wants. 
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There arc mortals who evcö gö,şe far ss to jd^ny AJlah’s^M^ 
clâiming thcıiisölv^ tfy, be tfcfe mastcrs 

accprdbpig ta i&3^ ^cd^ntâil pb^ that omc about 

arbitr^y. l^jÇ^ the how can 

^ tû 'Hûs^rc the d^ds ef God 

and Q^:<^>r^puş^v 

t^â^^^thar ti!^ wkh hk^n^ 

jbıâgrrruıK k 

acbn^ % İt k sÜJö^ fe»te 

İkan cb^i^îct^e is ^d judgc. 

B^^İ||kKcA^d]f^i^rtq^6n^~ — 

yi^ım-i&dvto #an’s f^ 
ii;^|k;^kc3ki A$rwc 

just diyiife or 


^ 1 . r 






Certain OrientalW iıave claiitik^d tiûi:' the of 

God lacks hoHnefö aışd löve. Jast ;h<My fal^İSfO^ndlcks tkese 
assertions are is cteaırty demcmstîa^ bj^ ıl^bse^^m 
vttsçs ^hiçb şhaw. gr^ kirıdne^»: mer<^, gaKrpsîty and çare for 
ev^ry man and yrdm^ Who bçKcvcs/how 
AÜih’s gerierosiiy md^jplies his tewal^^ belicvcr's good 

work (6:1^, and,^^^^ fprgiveş tKe Sin^ of the suppliant 
whd:hüınbly^^ İ^ pardon (39:56).^^^ docs wrong or in^ 

jusdce to seeks the forgivehess of his Lord will 

find Hini **y'(^y» Î5fcrdfiir'";(4:110)* Whocvcr döcs 

good to his f<İ!now^'^ grcatly mulâ- 

pUcdıcM^Î^^ 

And w]bitevnr^^ o^ yon do to yoursclves you will find it 
wich AlÜfa ia best and gryacest in reward. ^And ask for- 

giveness of Adih^ aurely AUâh is Forgaving, Mercîhil. (73:20) 

AUâh, who loves man and is so kind» mcrciful and gcncrous to 
him h^ assigned mtnte everytMng in heaven and cardt — to 
senNs hım. 
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Allah is Hc Who created thc heavens and thc carth and sent 
down water from thc clouds, then brought forth with it fruits 
as a sustcnance for you, and He has made thc ships subservient 
to you that chey may nın upon thc sca by His command, and He 
has made thc rivers subservient to you. And He has made sub¬ 
servient to you thc sun and thc moon pursuing theîr courses; 
and Hc has made subservient to you the night'and the day; and 
He gives you of ali you ask of Him. And if you count Allâh’s 
favours you will not be able to number them. Surely man is 
very unjust, very ungratcful. (14:32-34) 

God's love, as explained in thc Qur'ân, is boundless, even guiding 
man to love Him and showing man the way: 

Say, if you love Allah, follow me, Allah will love you and for- 
givc your sins. (3:30) 

... and do good, surely Allah loves the doers of good. (2:195) 

Surely Allah loves those who tum much (to Him) and He loves 
those who purify themselves. (2:222) 

Yca, whocvcr fulfills his promise and keeps his duty — then 
surely Allah loves the dutiful. (3:75) 

And if you judge, judge bctwccn them with cquity, surely 
Allah loves thc equitable. (5:42) 

On the other hand, Allah does not love the disbelicvers, the un¬ 
just, thc boastful, nor thc mischief makers {Sürahs 3:32,57; 4:5; 
28:77). 

It is the Muslim’s love for his Lord which fılls his heart and 
makes him shun every shameful deed. For thc sake of his beloved 
Lord he does his best in benevolent work. The pious Müslim tries 
his utmost to be obedient to the laws of God, to the best of his 
ability, but thc driving force behind his obedience is love. He real- 
izes the tremendous bounties he enjoys from Allah and feels over- 
whelmed with love and indebtedncss for them. The Müslim 
would feci most ashamed to disobey his Lord in any of his orders, 
his love cotnpelling him to be as good a servant as he can possibly 
be. 

From Islamic history the Müslim knows the exemplary loving 
servants: Abraham, Isaac, İshmael, Jacob, Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad. But whereas much of the history surrounding the 
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others has been obscured by the ıthiçk ntişts of Icgcad, the i|i* 
numerable dceds and sayiı^s of Mul|t:|innud hayc. remşined wcU 
known and crystal dear fâcts. Consequ 4 pndy, the çkvout Müs¬ 
lim does his very bcst to imitate the Pi 9 phec*h^^ı|»anuı^ yet 
Fcalizing that dıis is not at ali easy. The h^ıs^ııı’s loyy Lprd 
and the convietion of Allâh’s loyp for hini are rajtio^alL not inveJv- 
ing him in any incomprehensible d^nyıı, Hıe iş sdll no ntpnc thap 
a servant of his Lord so would never imagiıiç hipışelf 49 be dıe son 
of God. He is certain that if he si|if:erely re|>et^s, ^ stns will be 
forgiven out of AUâh's grace« c]emenqr şnd kin^^ıesş; tb^ being 
no question of vicarious redempdon but seddy of individual 
accountability on the Last Day. 

Among the exponents of Sudsm wbo beoune ençhantcd with 
the love of God are al-Ghazâly, Thunnpun-^aİT’MIsry, Ja|iludrOîn 
Rûmi and Râbi*ah the celebrated womaıı mysde of the ninth cen- 
tury. Al-Ghazâly, who composed nıany beaudhıl csşays on the 
theme of divine love» stated: **The reasönable and aceepted view 
among people of insight is that God alone is wt»thy of tnıe 
love/’^ Râbi*ah wrote: “Love for God has $0 al^rbed tne that 
neither love nor hate of any other being remains. in my heart... 
Now» in the depth of the nighc» vrhen eyeıy İpng dosed his 
doors and every lover is alone with his bdoved, ypu» my l^rd» 
are there who never shut thy door in anyone’s £ıce and wdcomcs 
suppliants,”^ 
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Chapter 10 

İslam 

as defined in the Qur’ân 


Wich Islam's all-embracing definition of submission to the will of 
God, those who belicve are not limited to Muhammad and the 
people who received his message, but inciude everyone who has 
ever fulfilled the above definition at any point in history. Eminent 
examples are Noah, Abraham, Moscs, Jesus and ali the prophets 
as well as the natîons who followed their teachings. Thus, in the 
Book we read that every messenger sent by Allah preached 
monotheism (21:25). A natural result is that Muslims believe in 
Allah and ali his messages revcaled to the prophets bcforc 
Muhammad (2:136). The disciples of Jesus also submitted them- 
selves to God so accordingly they, too, werc Muslims (4:114). 

İslam, Avhich has shaped human history, far from being a faith 
of hopeless fatalism, rather appears as one which posits resistancc 
to Satan as well as obedience to the one true God. At the same 
time, it is a faith which has nurtured mystics into declaring, “the 
secret of ali crcated things is clear and thou dost not see in this 
worId or the next aught beside God“.* To this, Bishop Cragg 
added: “What respect for human intelligence could be higher than 
this? İslam made a clean sweep of ali factors in the relation of God 
and man save good work and piety. Each owes his brother what 
he owcs himself; no idol, no priest, no mediator remain.”^ 
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The universality of İslam 

Although the Qur*ân was revcaled and recordcd in Arabic, as 
naturally were also the sayings of the Prophet, İslam, from ıts in- 
ception, has been intended as a worId religion. Gibb stated that, 
**Islahı never identified itself with the Arabs, although at times 
Arabs havc identified themsclves with it.”^ 

Bell, Menezes, and Levy however, adopted the view that İslam 
was not in the beginning intended to be a universal religion/ 
They imagined it as a local religion tailored for Mecca and Mecca 
alone/ On the contrary, as demonstrated in even the earlier 
verses, both in revelation and in the Book, the message has been 
aimed as “A reminder for the worlds” (81:27), “Praise be to Allah 
the Lord of the worlds*’ (1:1). 

This point was discussed earlier in Chapter 3 and thcre is no 
nced for repetitiön. It may just be added here that towards the 
compledon of his mission, the Prophet sent embassics to neigh- 
bouring kings and rulers and to the emperors of the Persian and 
Byzantine Empires — the greatest countries known in his time — 
invidng them to take up İslam/ 

The Islamic concept of Allah is not that he is the Lord of only 
one specific nation or tribe, whether they be Müslim or Hebrew. 
He is the God and Lord not only of the believers but of the entire 
universe, the Lord of ali the worlds, known and unknown. The 
concept could not be more all-encompassing. (6:90; 29:1). The re¬ 
ligion of İslam not only embraces men and women of every race, 
colour and tongue but overwheIms whatever is in the heavens and 
the earth. 

Seek they other than Allâh’s religion? And tö Him has submit- 
ted whoevcr is in the heavens and the earth. (3:82) 


The Islamic belief 

Belief in İslam is a stage abovc mere mechanical submission. The 
bcliever’s heart is convinced of Allâh*s oneness, attributes» mes- 
sages, prophets, angels, atid Last Judgement. His belief permcates 
through his senses so that his work is benevolent and construetive. 
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his tptedk İS gı^de Md objccdve and he is always seeking God*s 

İ^IİİİÜn finds his happiness in fulfilling thc rites out 
i}ridSiittı£âce'aiâ^İ6¥İ fer AİIâh, and his conduct in life is iUumin- 

as in thc Qur’ân; the perfect cx- 

is always there fer the faith- 


bcings arc thc d^cendants of 
dust, radıcr than random pro- 
frbm fish or apcs. Thdr convicdon 
of creathıg cadı of thc spcdes in 
»nn without any preceding cxpcri- 
Allih*s creadon is meaningfuh 
fi- aimkss; cvdTdıing, evcry cvent 
omnisdcncc (18:29; 53:3^-^). 
is the subhınc purpose of tfais life 
material acdvitics of man. The 
‘^bbis to have defined ıhe behef as 
dıc hcart, and confirmed by dıe per- 
* ^^^^%ıdlS^Beriyed firom numerous Qur*3nic verses 
u>f^lg|^||y 2 nd dosdy couplcd with righteous 



lâim İS bH 


iiaii 



rs. The first and fbremost is dıe declara- 
witness to the oneness of God and to 
prof^ıet. The remaîning fotar rites arc: 
to'dae poor, fasting fot the Arabic lunar 
hd, if able» going on pilgrimage to Mecca 

tiH& «i 

in the Mttslbn’s hcaıt and the re- 
iMcin6n^ W^Ğbd sdiHbl^^ hb sense o£ moraÜty. They aug- 
M£ht his bf a îeal spiritual conneetiott wÛı Allİh and 

Muslm» — boch in his limited 
mtemacional community. İn the 
' bibtbcrhood afl bankrs of raçe, colour 
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The ritcs arc mentioned many times in the Qur*ân but never 
coUecdvely. Praycrs and almsgiving are mentioned together quite 
oftcn although only the principles of their applicadon are laid 
down, (2:43, 153; 5:6). Ample detaUs, however, are found in the 
Tradidons of the Prophet and of his many companions undcr var* 
ious circumstances of health, sickness, travelling, rcsidence, shor- 
tage of water or abundancc of the same.^ 


DECLARATION OF THE FAITH 

Bearing witness to the truth that **There is no god but God’* (**JLıı- 
ilaha illa~AUâh) and that Mu^mmad is His messcnger is the 
spirit of İslam, and, Muslims believe, the spirit of every divine 
message to mankind. 

And We sent no messenger before you but We inspired him, 
(saying): There is no God save Me so worship Me. (21:25) 

The Qur*ân repeatedly wams against polytheism which it con- 
demns as the most grievous of sins. 

Lo! Allah forgives not that a partner should be ascribed unto 
Him. He forgives (ali) save that to whom He will. And whoso 
asccibes a paâima to Allah, he has indeed invented a tremendous 
sin. (4:4â) 

Söthe v<^hies âfipeal to the readcr’s intdkct and logic, asking 
him to ^iid£r bfa hbW extremely wrong, ungratefiıl and unjust it 
wÖtdb d 6 tb ^ being odı^ dian God. The other sulycct of 

wor&M|» obıiÛ İbe ahydıing, an idol, a pezson, one*s fâmily, prop- 
erty, of ef^ ahabit. 

Say: To tıdıöm bdoogs «dutever is in the heavens and the earth? 
Say: To' A^h. He lüs oıdatned mcrcy on Himself. He will cer- 
t^h^ giİfi# ybh tül dıe Resurrecdon Day — there is no doubt 
abBdt it. have lost their soıds will not bdieve. 

vvfaatevcr dwells in dıe night and the day 
at^ Îlekdle^l4âra dıe Kno^nng. 

Say: SHâU t tike a Patron odıer dian Altih, the Originator of 

cardı, and He provides food and is not fed? 
Say: I âıd eotOdiiaıded to be the first of diose udıo'submit 
and do nbt be of dıe polydıdsts. (6:12-14) 
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Wc note that che dcdaradon of monûtheism here is that Allah is 
“thc Lord” and is “thc God”. It is only Hc who is to bc worship- 
ped and only Hc who is thc sourcc of ali good. Thcrcfore only His 
help should be soughc; bdng ncarer to Him should bc thc bclicv- 
er*s goal. His love thc grcatcst comfort and joy to his heart. To 
Him alöne Muslims pray and prostrate themsclves, not to any 
mortal, npt even to a popc, as is done by ncwly ordaincd bishops.^^ 
Bearing witness to thc fact that Muhammad was onc of thc 
messengers of God is tesdfiçd to in thc Qur*ân wherc hc is dc- 
seribed and referred to as thc Prophet and as thc messenger of God 
över a hundred dmes (e.g. 3:144; 4:170) The dcdaradon that 
Muhammad is thc messenger of God is an integral part of th; 
faith: 

Say: O mankind! I am the messenger of Allah to you ali, unto 
whom belongs the sovercignty of the hcavens and the earth. 
Thcre is no God save Him. He quickens and He gives death. So 
believe in Allah and His messenger, the iUiterate Prophet who 
believes in Allah and in His words and foUow him that hap- 
ly you may be led aright. (7:158) 

PRAYERS (AL-SALÂH) 

The importance of prayer in mligion is well recognized. It strength- 
ens the belief in the existence and goodness of AUâh and trans- 
mits this belief to thc innermost recesses of thc heart. Whcn dc- 
voudy performed prayer uplifts thc spirit, develops the mind, 
cuIdvates the consdence and comforts the soul. Furthermore, in 
the Islamic prayer every musde joins with the soul and mind in 
the worship and glory of God. In İslam, evety individual, man or 
woman, prays on his or her own behalf and communicates direet- 
ly with Allah who is the All-seeing, All-hcaring. No dergy cxists 
in Isbm, nor is it nccded. It is strongly rccommended that prayers 
are said in congregadon — pardcularly at noon on Friday. Other- 
wise, the individual’s prayer on his own is valid anywhere so long 
. as thc place is dean. No temple, no offerings are necessary. In the 
Qur’ân the belicvers are asked not just to **say” but to **kcep up 
and pcrfcct” thdr prayers (2:277; 73:20). 

Befom stardng his prayer thc Müslim makes sure of his deanli- 
ness by carrying out a preseribed abludon. This is similar to an 
Abrahamic Tradidon which jesus corroboratcd (Mark 7:3).^^ It 
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draws one*s attention co onc’s own cteanlincss both physical and 
spiritual. The Müslim says his praycrs in a clean place, directing 
his facc to the Ka*bah in Mccca and hb hcart to God, conscious of 
being a member of the universal brothcrhood of İslam, ali wor- 
shipping the one God in one and the same manner, facing in one 
direction, and when in a congr^ation, kecping in straight lines. 
Doing hb best not to bccome distracted by hb surroundings, he 
recites Sürak 1 and some other verses; he kncels and prostrates him- 
self to Allah and praises Him. In hb reciurions he repeats the 
words of God, mindful of being in hb presence. He is addressing 
Allah, realizing that the Deity is with him, watching him, hearing 
him and responding to hb supplicadons. Hb soul is at its peak of 
joy and he feels dosest to Allah when he b prostrating himself to 
Him in prabe, and asking for Hb hdp and guidancc. The signi- 
ficance of the Ka‘bah in İslam was explained in Chapters 6 and 7. 
More will be said about it later. 

He who keeps up prayers and humbly does his best to perfect 
them will be felidtous. He will acquire an angclic nature putting 
him high above those earthly temptadons which can lead to mis- 
conduct and wrongdoing. 

Surely prayer keeps (one) away from indecency and evil; and 
certainly the remembrance of Allah b the greatest (force), and 
Allah knows what you do. (29:45) 

Felidtous indeed are the believers who are humble in thcir 
prayers, and who shun vain conversadon, and who act for the 
sake of purity. (23:124) 

For their high spiritual value the dve daily prayers are very impor- 
tant in İslam. They should be said by cvery man or woman. 
Prayers are simplified for the travellor and for the side but never 
waived because they are the spiritual conneedon bctween man and 
Allah which must be maintained. 

ORIENTALISTS’ COMMENTS ON THE 
PRAYERS 

There are several comments made by Orientalbts on the number 
of the daily prayers, their value and the way they are said which 
warrant dbcussion. 
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Anderson vilifıed thc Islamic praycr when he commentcd; *‘To a 
Müslim there is litdc connecdon bctwecn praycr and ethics; a man 
who rises from prayer to cheat will be rewarded for the prayer 
and punished for thc chcadng.**^^ Anderson fo^ot that the reward 
for such a man may be reduced to nil for praying so insincerdy. 
Were a MusHm to commit an imn^oral act so doscly sucoccding 
his devodons, it would only show how far his mind was from 
God. The Prophet was quotcd by Ibn-Mass‘ûd to have said that 
he whosc prayers do not keep him away from indecency has no 
prayers.*^ 

Incredibly, Zwcmer tricd to connect the act of prayer with ani- 
mistk belicfr. He put forward such argumcnts as, ‘'*Mu^mmad 
forbade prayers bcing madc on or near watering places of camels 
because camcis were created by devils.**^^ Nobody, pardcularly 
Muslims, can bclieve in dcvils creadng anything; it is only Allah 
who is the Creator. The logical expbmadon is that the watering 
places of camels, with dıeir dung, would not be clean enough 
places for thc saying of prayers. Besides, who would choose such 
a spot when there is the vast, dry descrt or wasteland, the clean 
shcltcr of the home or mosque in which to pray? 

Bcthman has completely misscd the point of prayer when he 
imagincd ît as **2 form of worship which has to be dutifully per- 
formed. It tends to make onc a strict formalist, it hardcns him to 
sclf-rightcousness. It cannot be a spiritual intcrcoursc betwccn 
man and his Creator, as prayer really should be. There is no possi- 
bility of a heart to hcart talk with a bcing who is uttcrly 
diffcrcnt-”'® 

İn Chapter 9 wc saw how Allah thc Creator is different from his 
creatures yet close to their hearts, and how he kindly, lovingiy and 
graciously hears and accepts their prayers. No doubt whcn any 
prayer is said mechanically without concentration it is likely to be 
void of feeling, becoming a mere formality. On thc other hand, 
wheh I concentrate on my prayer to God Who created and main- 
tains thc world inciuding myself, Who has encompassed every- 
thing with His knowlcdge and merey, Who has overwhelmed me 
with His gracc and çare, Who sees mc wherever 1 am, Who hears 
my voice and reads my mind, Who hclps mc and answers my sup- 
plicadons, such a prayer is a refreshing sdmulation to my soul, a 
comfort to my spirit, a shining light in my hcart. 

Conccming the number of daily prayers, Levy and Watt, in 
their studics of İslam, found no '*good** evidence to show that the 
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numbcr of daily prayers had been <teffttitöly tffe^ed at five dttrtııg 

Muhammad's lifcdmct or cvcn bcfore dit 

subsequent co his deadı.'^ Aldmı^ dıis 

numbcr of fmyers and chc way in 

plained in decati m thc Qtır*ân, as 

mains Chat ali Qur*ink rqgubdons 

thc Prophet himsdf and dcvoudy a^^^i^ihyiibe «ttly ^fifii^tn 
communtty firom thc moment thc 
The five daily prayers were cÜvincly 

years prior to. dıe Prophet's move to WUUmi mim0ly ^i fair te en 

years befoıe his death. Dıuring dm peıiaîı^lie’Mgıj^ 

detail to his fidiowers who in tum taiıgha 

dıe Prophet’s Traditkms are rich in suıdhtdeınb;ilâl^%tt^9^^ 

ubdons weıe expounded and daborated^dtıaimi^ 

tail in dıe books of so as to provide ^aıııv»ctt tn >ıdıc '^vridest 

possible range of queries which mig^dıe ^aMİdiesabd^ 

"many of the points being casuisdcal in^dıe ^etneme**i’^ 

“The MmUms* communal prayer in^mıonıııtt” avu^tlic»^ 

Friar Simon and Mark of Tokdo “to be pcfttses of Mtdıammad”. 
This is one of the more inoedible nodom^aftkndldam^lbst^^ 
dıe Middle Ages.** 

This nodon is unfortunately sdll entarnmed 1^ some misin- 
formed people in thc WeBt. Menezes ıva^ to^ptlt^rvmd 
absord nodon: “Muhammad consdructoâ a^^Nİl^, it boCame an 
bliject of great sancdty to Muhamnıelhm/^^Hevno^ ‘^fiüiMn^dtis 
pt^t Mtdummad tumh^ towards^lh6 Kaaliah, wottkl conduet 
tte setviocs, deliver discourses cm Bridşq» afier peıfia^^ 
the preseribed prostradons would ledtc 'potdcms cif dıe Qa^ .. 
If a man ware to wash his left hand or İm nose beforel^ Iseedı his 
prayer beeotttes usdcss... and it is ımt neossaaty 
sfaipper should ımderstand dıe wcnds of the peayer. Hds^dıoıvs 

how misinfomted wricers cxMdd deceive dı^ res^fers, to say the 
very ieast. 

tlowcfif&rotıt fiom the aboveccmjcctures wese^dıe admiring re- 
malks of one Pennis w1k> visited J^usakm in dıe KfidcBe Ages: 
“In the laccness of monks, they [Mbıilmıs] pray cıccx3e&^y in a 
very ordered way... WhereVer dıey ate on^fte^eardı at oerorâ 
hours of dıe day, with bended knett^and 
adcnre God dcvoudy.'* And m the veords of'Uı contıtm^m 
Ricoldo: “And what indeed shall I say of their prayer? So ğrt^ ıs 
their devodoıı dıat I was astonished wfaen 1 $aw it mâ ptmtd it 
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by cxperience.”^ Much later Gairdner and Guillaumc were to note 
as most striking in Muslims the air of quict, of total absorption 
in the devotional task and cntire aloofness from thcir 
circumstances.^^ 


ALMS {AL-ZAKAH) 


The Qur*ânic word zakâh not only has the meaning of charity, 
alms, dthe, kindness, ofTıcial tax and voluntary contribution, but 
it also has strong spiritual and moral modves.^ The literal mean¬ 
ing of the word is “purity”. 

The way the Qur’ân induccs the well-ofr to give alms is most 
courteous yet firm. They are invitcd to pay out of what Allah has 
provided them with — their wealth being only temporarily under 
their control while on earth. If they give the poor their due, God 
will pay them back many limes över with blessings in this world 
and the next. Almsgiving is somedmes represented in the Qur*ân 
as a transaction between man, who is temporary, who was created 
and granted, and Allah who is the Permancnt, the Generous — 
Who creates and owns everything. Man gives to his fellow man 
and Allah, the Gracious, pays him back in abundance (57:11-13; 
73:20). 

Who is it that will lend Allah a goodly loan so He muldplies it 
to him manifold? And Allah withholds and extends and to Him 
you shall be retumed. (2:245) 

Muslims are enjoined to give alms and the injuncdon is usually 
associated with the maintenance of prayers, as emphadcally stated 
in numerous verscs (2:177; 8:3; 22:41; 98:5). The act of zakâh 
purifıes the remaining substance by blessings and purifıcs the spul 
from the polludon of avarice and greed. İt is also called şadaqât be- 
causc it proves man*s sincerity {sidq) in his faith and devodon to 
AUâh. 

Following the Qur*ânic instrucdons, Muslims take çare to give 
from the average or best quality of what they have. Some of their 
sins can be cxpiated by sincere almsgiving. 

Allah will not caU you to accoımt for that which is vain in your 
oaths but He will cali you to account for the making of deliber- 
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ate oaths; so its expiation is the feeding of ten poor people with 
the average you feed your families with, or their clothing or the 
freeing of a neck. But whoso hnds not (the means) should fast 
for three days. (5:89) 

... and aim not at the had to spend thereof, while you would 
not take it yourselves unless you connivc at it. And know that 
AUâh is self-sufficient, praiseworthy. (2:267) 

This is in contrast with the “gleaninğs” and the “fallcn fruit of thy 
vineyard” to be disposed to the poor and the strahger (Lev. 
19:10). 

The tradition among the pious Muslims has becn to give alms 
from the best they have in order to evade the slightest humiliation 
or iıy'ury to the feclings of the recipient. Although the Qur’ân in- 
dicates the various categorîes of needy people who are eligible it 
does not set the minimum amounts of obligatory alms under 
evcry particular condition (9:60). Thcse, howcvcr, werc clearly 
cxplained by the Prophet, and they are to be found recorded in 
Islamic literatüre. Overlooking the wealth of information about 
the dctails of zakâh, some writers such as Levy have asserted 
there were no instructions spedfying how or in what amounts the 
rate should be paid.^ 

These rules of almsgiving, as faithfully applied by the early 
Muslims and those in the Middle Ages, were greatly admired by 
Ricoldo de Monte Croce who noted in his Itinerarium: “On the 
subject of pity for the poor it ought to be known that Muslims are 
most generous of alms.*’^^ Seven centuries later Sale pointed out: 
“The earlier generations of the Muslims esteemed almsdecds to be 
highly meritorious and many of them have becn illustrious in the 
exerdse thereof, Haşan the grandson of Muhammad, in particular, 
is related to have thrice in his life divided his substance between 
himself and the poor and twice to have given away ali he had. The 
generality are so addicted to the doing of good that they extend 
their charity even to brutes.”^ 

FASTING (AL-SA WM) 

\mslims believe that fasdng has been a divine injunction in every 
heavenly religion. Some philosophies adopt it as a form of disd- 
pline. The Islamic fast means a complete abstendon from food, 
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dıml(^.sınoking,.asMİ seKiud'interoDiusc. and tefirainiı^ as much as 
posiUde &Qin..{>roltme ckaedk, s{inedı or thought berMreen dawn 
and sunset. The inmnmiMi of iâstnıg in İslam has an exalted aim 
which is very hiK%>^ destaibed in the Qur’ân: **That you may 
giuud a^KhısC evil’’ (^!^ı h tea^es man to observe fasdng not 
for dıe sdüe^ of hiSıhcaldı, nor in sign of mouming but out of deep 
love and active devodon- for AffiBi alone, hoping to please Him. 
Thus,fiıı^ms$cnhiyatesa vigilant and sound consdence because thc 
Müslim ke^)» his .iâst in secret as ımU as in public — there being 
no WQdılty^audioıky to chcdc udıethcr he bteaks it or not. It also 
indbctrâüMtes inaa ilts patm and unselfishncss, strengthens his 
fedn^^ of betoı^k^ to»a wotkhwide Müslim fratemity, and is an 
eflfeoitK fl>ıarâw: will power. Fastmg helps 

man^aoıdıllBsmRie müK tıaaıpBent^ his mind become cleareir and 
hi fr' İ Midi| ^hiTTftf~ H*H^^-*r^'*^sH” so as to move and act. It is a 
dmae {»eacıiptioni fior man’s sdf-reassurance, self«ontrol and 


)kiie>thw omıiBdoed oneof themost meritorious works in İslam 
bf»mıse it cmıbe liM^ a sec^ the bdiever and Allah. No 

one ^ |£es;is. fasdng only outof love for his Lord 

and in obechence to hum Itt> ocnuin verses fudng is mentioned 
widı refcıeoflc to» siucerB lepentance for wrongdoing such as the 
bnüudt>Q£ aOi OiKdü.inioe(tain, ı problems and in some cascs 


ConceaımK dle mediod of &ating in İslam, Sale daimed, 
“Mu&ammadtseemedjtoıluvşe folknved dıe guidance of thejews in 
his. ordteastoe cQnanning<fâstingr*, forgetting the faa that the 
bodtı m dire u ıo c»- was dhnne. Bethman, on the other 
haodi diffeıs widely from its 

Jeom^ ândi Pins^ İt is not an ahstinence from 

<mtain>liİnds»Qfflodi bııfea.CQmffa^ absdnence fromsany food or 
dl»dttiadüAi^MiaH»El^ âoamsmailâ^ or any other sdmulant dur- 
ing;(byünıe.”^'nıose unablfc tofast are enjoined mmake up for 
itby ghm^'fiMdî^Hiayinchia^ 


on every.,llluslimiman or 
and finand^ ddir to 
foım it önce iir a lîfcdme. “Ito d»e course of the sacsed joumey by 
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carryihg out thc prcscribed ritcs, pUgrims gather in dıe greacest 
annual confcrcnce of peace known in thc history of mankind. In 
thc course of {uy; peace is thc dominant thcmc; pcacc with one*s 
soul, peace Airith one another, peace with the animals^ plants and 
evcn insects. Such a total ovcnvhelming peace is to be found on 
pilgrimage despite thc fact that the muldtude of pilgrims of ali 
agcs come frcım various walks of life and the \vidcst spcc- 
trum of backgrounds. Kings. clerks and cobblcı^; prcsidcnts, 
princes and poıfers; professors, peasants, students and shopkecp- 
ers, of all.eaces> colours and tongues, ali mingle togethcr in a di- 
vinely bonded brotherhood. With the simj>Iest whitc garmcnt for 
every man and woman, there is no aristocracy but equality, 
humUity and devotion. There is no royalty but loyalty of ali to 

God.”» 

The sole aim of the pilgrim’s joumey is to plcase Allah, to de- 
voutly carry out the rites and to visit thc first house ever built on 
earth for the worship of Him alone — the Ka*bah in Mecca. 

Certainly the first house appointed for men is the one at Bakkah 
(Mccca) blessed and a guidancc for thc nations. İn it are cicar 
signs: (It is) the Place of Abraham; and whoever enters it is safe; 
and pilgrimage to the House is a duty which pcoplc owc to 
Allah — whoever can find a way to it. And whoever disbelievcs 
surely AlUb is above nced of the worlds. (3:95-96) 

The rite of pilgrimage was instituted in thc time of Abraham. He 
and hb son bhmael had built the Ka*bah out of devotion for 
Allah, and Abraham had placed with his own hands the Black 
Stone in one of the comers of thc building. Today it is the only 
original stone surviving and stili in its very same phcc. No other 
part of the building has survived the .erosion of time and weather 
and the numemtis rebuildings and restoradons ordered by suçees- 
sive rulerSk The eloae associadon bctwccn Abraham, the carliest 
exemıdafyr and thc Black Stone was highly esteemed 

by thc Eıjopbet and the Müslim nadon; when a pi%rim kisses or 
touchcs it he is ovenvhelmcd by a feeling pf awe and wonder at 
this mc^lS^ poîge where the disunt past and presem fuse in a 
dmeless moment.^ ^ 

Amoı^liıe riıc$ of pilgrimage is dıe walkmg between two hiUs, 
Safa and Mtusvısif, m remembrance of Hagar’s desperate search for 
water fi» her bil;y and herself, praymg eamestly ali the while. 
Her prayers answered when a spring of water suddenly 
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started gushing ncarby. That spring of fresh water, called Zem¬ 
zem, so blessed and so viully precious in the desen land, has 
ncver dried up ever since those far-off times. Another rite of pil- 
grimage is the full day of prayer, meditation and supplication on 
the pan of the pilgrim on Mount ‘Arafat. Here the Prophet gave his 
farewell sermon, not far from the site where Abraham almost sac- 
rifıced his son. This highly signifıcant day is counted as the peak 
of the pilgrimage. 

Is it not unfortunatc that so many Orientalists have misinter- 
preted the Muslim’s veneration of the Ka*bah, the Black Stone and 
the pilgrimage rites as a whole, imagining them as some kind of 
idol worship^, of dismissing the rites as silly, ridiculous or mere- 
ly the relics of idolatrous supcrstition? Another faulty assumption 
is that the rites of pilgrimage were remnants of a pre-lslamic cnlt 
inciuded by the Prophet in an attempt to reconcile the idolatrous 
Meccans with the faith.^* A few writcrs of the Middle Ages have 
even claimed that the Ka‘bah contained the Prophet’s body, like 
the rclics of a Çhristian saint.^^ 

Such comments simply show how littie these Orientalists knew 
about pilgrimage and the historical background of its rites. De- 
spitc their somewhat fccble grasp of the subject matter it is noticc- 
able how strong their prejudices were against this signifıcant rite. 
Writers who distort facts should be shown up and condemned, 
although the general public, with the inadequate Information 
available, may be excused whcn thcy judge İslam by vvhatcvcr 
thcy see or read about the behaviour of Müslim communities or 
individuals. The behaviour or rather, misbehaviour, of a person or 
a group can sometimes be in marked contrast with what the faith 
teaches. People, moreovcr, are understandably apt to judge the 
faith by the behaviour of its exponents. 


Contrast between İslam and 
Muslims 

In the Prophet’s time and in the first subsequent generation most 
of dıc Müslim community lived according to the precepts of 
İslam. These arc vcry comprehensive, covering cvery detail of 
life — rcligious observance, family, social, economical, political, 
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culcural and other aspects of daily life, as well as intemadonal, 
national and tribal relations. 

As centuries passed, bringing about the expansion of the Müs¬ 
lim commonwealth and the tremendous growth of its resources, 
with various new nations joining the community and bringing 
with them their different backgrounds, heritages and philo- 
sophics, it was inevitable that some dİfferenccs should develop be- 
twcen the Muslims’ behaviour and the teachings of İslam. There 
were individuals, subjects, rulers and nations who, though they 
bore Müslim names acted in ways utterly at odds with Qur’ânic 
precepts. Cleavages developed into cracks reaching the gigantic 
proportions of craters. 

It is through Allâh’s grace that the Qur*ân remains today exact- 
ly the same as when it was reveaİed to the Prophet Muhammad 
fourteen centuries ago. Under its glistening light the conduct of 
Müslim individuals or groups can be compared with the exalt- 
ed precepts set forth in a language as clear today as it was 
then. İslam enjoins honourable conduct, charity, kindness, stead- 
fastness, cleanliness and purity of thought. İt prohibits cvery kind 
of misbehaviour, cheating, treachery, drinking intoxicants and 
gambling. Alas! How many Muslims nowadays live according to 
these rules? How many Islamic countries refrain from attacking 
cach other? How many Muslims stili remain illitcratc? How many 
are stili involved in dogmatic superstitions despite the teachings of 
their sacred Book, the hrst revelation of which commenced with 
the command “Read”? 

The average person in the West who gets to know Müslim cus- 
toms either through contact with them or by reading or hearing 
about them may very well be excused if he imagines that any kind 
of low life is allowed, encouraged or even enjpined by İslam. İn 
fact it is absolutely condemned. But how could the rational Wcst- 
emer get to know what İslam truly teaches? Of course to see or 
to read about present-day Muslims is the easiest way. Unfortu- 
hately, altogether too many of these give a completely distorted 
picture of the truth. They are most likely to present an unhappy, 
pathetic spectacle, being poor, sick or illiterate. Many Islamic 
countries are backward, corrupc, less than clean. Many are trou- 
bled by sectarian differences. The Sunnis, the Shiites, the Ismailis, 
the ‘Alawis, the Abmadis, the Qadianis and others do not exclu- 
sively follow the religious teachings of the Qur*ân in their everyday 
practice but have allowed extraneous elements to create some- 
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dmcs serious diflferenc».^ So where shoıüd the mtiona] opcn- 
minded Westemer go to seek after the tnttfi dbout-İslam? The 
answer is simpk: to read ebe Qıır*ân in the âsmı mmah^on avail- 
abk. Thcre dıc or^inal star remains twiıddîı% and ‘bdlhant de- 
spite the thidt doods of misbehaviour raised-by hs IUhyw«rs. 
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Chapter 11 

The Qur’ânic Attitude 
towards other Religions 


The Qur’ân classifics people into threc categories, namely: Mus- 
lims; the other monotheists, who are referred to as the pcopje of 
the Book; and the rest of mankind. The people of the Book are 
the Christians and Jews, who both believc in the same God as the 
Muslims and who received their respective sacred Books from 
Him. The Qur*ân lays down the norms of conduct towards each 
group. 

As mentioned earlier, the Muslims firmly believe in the mes- 
Sages delivered from God by Moses and Jesus. They honour them 
greatly, as well as the rest of the earlier prophets, evcn more than 
do the present versions of the Bible. 


Qur’ânic record of the earlier 
prophets 

The Qur’ânic version of the history of biblical and other prophets 
has aroused diverse comments. Watt, insisting on the postulatc 
that the revelations were nothing more than the “product of a 
Creative imagination” exclaimed: **In particular there is at least one 
point at which the Qur*ânic ideas seem to be unsound, the idea 
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Chat revelacion or the product of Creative imagination is super- 
ior to normal human traditions as a source of bare historical 
facts.”* Is it not wcll known that historical façts were frequently 
embellished with several layers of legcnds of different hues by var- 
ious historians? 

On the othcr hand, the divinc account pf the historical facts as 
presented in the Qur’ân is the Standard against which the level of 
truth in other accounts can be measurcd. Understandably, this 
could be accepted by ncithcr Jcffcry, Anderson nor Salc^, whcn 
they asserted that the Prophet composed the Qur*ân with an un- 
clear picture of biblical hi^tory^ İn the following paragraphs we 
will look at the subject matter in a purely objective way, so that 
we may compare the Qur*ânic record of certain historical facts 
with other vcrsions of the same. 

Objective writers such as Bethman admired the Qur’ânic 
account ofjesus and said: “Islamic sourccs picture Jesus as a highly 
exalted being, having entered this world in an exceptional and 
miraCulous way, having been protected from the touch of Satan 
and endowçd with powers not granted to other human beings. 
Whcn the time came he was permittcd to leave this world in the 
similar miraculous manner/’^ To this Parrinder added some detail: 
“The Qur’ân has great rcvercnce for Jesus, whom it calls Son of 
Mary, Messiah, Prophet, Wofd and servant of God, and spirit 
from Him. The annunciation to Mary of the birth of Jesus is re~ 
counted twice and closely resembles that in Luke’s Gospel. The 
n^anner of the conception rests entirely on the will of God. He 
says: ‘Be! And it is.’”^ 

In the Qur’ân the miracies of Jesus are mentioned, but the 
Crucifıxion is denied, yet not the Ascension. The Jews could not 
kili the Messiah Jesus, son of Mary, “they slew him not,... but 
God raised him to Himself,” (4:157) 

£ven among the Christian accounts of Jesus we note many 
discrepandes and contradktions, some of which deny the Resur- 
rection itself— the crucial dogma for others. “Christians need not 
afFırm that Christ rose from the dead at ali. The Resurrection was 
considered by some to have only symbolic value in that it empha- 
sizes newness and spiritual rebirth, but so far as concems. its 
having literal historical signîficance it has become excess baggage 
for most. As if what was essentially tnıe in the past is no longer 
necessary in the present. So which is the püre, unchanging truth? 

The narrative of Jesus as reported in the four Gospels stili con- 
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sufFıcient support for the Islamic daim that hc was a highly 
honoured servant and Apostlc of Allah but nonethdess not divine 
Jcsus said: 

I do nothing of myself. (John 8:28). 

The Lord our God is onc Lord. (Mark 17:29) 

God... glorified His servant Jesus. (Acts 3:13). 

The vital point as put by Mufassir^ is that the biblical expression 
“Son of God” cannot be said to havc ever come, authentically, 
from the lips of Jesus himsdf. According to Hasdngs* Dietionary of 
the Bible^, “Whether Jesus used it to Himself is doubtfiıl.” We do, 
on the contrary, read ofhim referring to himself âs “Son of Man”. 
(Matthew 12:32; Mark 9:9; Luke 17:24; John 5:27) The Qur’an de- 
finitely darifıes the point. 

Jeşus the son of Mary was no more than an Apostle of Allah 
and His Word whİch He bestowed on Mary and a spirit pro- 
ceeding from Him. (4:171) 

He considered himself as coming to this world to deliver a di¬ 
vine message, good tidings to the believers and a waming to the 
disbdievers (c.g. Luke 17). His contemporary followers as well as 
some of those of subsequent generations considered him as a man 
and an Apostle of God. (3:53). 

“Talmudic blasphemies against Jesus constituted the other ex- 
treme to the Qur’ânic praise ofhim.”® While St Luke (Luke 2:14) 
related Jesus to David throughjoseph, St John and St Paul did not 
refer to the birth of jesus, The Qur*ân however, emphasizes his 
miraculous birth without a father and no less emphatically hails 
the sanetity of the Virgin Mary.’ On the Crudfixion Lane pointed 
out that, “the Basilidians in the very beginning of Chiristianity 
denied that Christ himself suffered but Simon the Girene was 
crudfied in his place”'®, which is generally supported by the re- 
levant Qur*ânic verses. {Sürah 5) 

The Qur’ânic record of the biblical prophets shows them in an 
equally bright light. They wcrc chosen by Allah, perfeeted and 
blessed by him. They were true to thcir trust in Allah and were 
splendid examples of moral conduet, obeying Allâh's commands 
and exemplifying what they taught: 

Peace be unto Noah among the peoples. Lo! thus do We reward 
the good. Lo! he is one of the bdieving servants. (37:75—81) 
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This is in direct contrasc to thc bibiical sccnc in which Noah is 
described as getting drunk and chen cursing one of his sons.^^ 

Abraham, Ishmacl, Isaac and Jacob are described in several places 
in che Qur'ân as noble, generous, devout, uncompromising 
monotheiscs, blessed» divinely guided and most truthful (37:109- 
113; 6:85-87). Yet, the presene versions of the Bible deseribe 
Abraham as habitually Consulting thc stars.^^ He and Isaac are rel- 
ated to have told lics about thcir wivcs (Gen. 20:26). Jacob is also 
denounced as an untruthful man who deceived his aged, blind 
father by pretending to be his brother, and stole his father's 
blessings (Gen. 27). * 

In the Qur*ân Lot is saluted as a prophet of God, bicssed and 
noble. Allah saved him and ali his family except his wife from thc 
divine wrath which fell on Sodom. Lot had done his utmost to get 
his people to givc up thcir obsccne habits (37:133-136). This picture 
of him and his faithful daughters in no respccts blends with thc 
bibiical alİegations of his drunkenness and lying with them — 
fathering children incestuously — without even a comment from 
him (Gen. 19). Similar calumnies are levelled against David (II 
Samuel 2) whom the Qur’ân upholds as a blameless servant 
of God. 

The drastk diHcrences between some of the earthly, sordid pic - 
tures of bibiical prophets as dted in the present day Bible, and the 
ideal deseripdons of them in the Qur’in prove two things. Fitstly, 
thc Book was not written by the Prophet Muhammad after he had 
Icamt from Chrisdan or Jewish sources as alleged by several 
Orientalists.*^ This corroborates thc conciusions reached in Chap- 
ter 2. Sccondly, that thc Qur*ân was revealcd by Allah who diose 
his prophets and made them pious, honourable men of noble be- 
haviour. Thus the Qur*ân, the word of God, sheds off every 
slanderous allegadon against His prophets. 

According to the Qur’ân, the Muslims and the people of the 
Book are permitted to eat each others’ food which is f^alâl for 
them. Müslim men are aIlowed to marry women of the Book 
(5:6). Chrisdans and Jews have complete freedom to worship in 
thcir respccdve churches and synagogucs. They are even enjoincd 
' to apply thc divine rules which they rcccivcd from God (5:50,71). 
Furthermore, the pious among the people of the Book, not neccs» 
sarily thcir elergy, are highly praised in the Qur’ân (3:113). 
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Islamic attitude towards Christians 
and the Bible 

The first example for showing kindness and tolcrance towards 
Christians was set by the Prophet when, about the year 683, he 
granted the monks of St Catherine near Mount Sinai, and ali* 
the Christians, a charter “which has been justly designated as one 
of the noblest mçnuments of enlightened tolerance dıat the his- 
tory of the world has produccd. By it the Prophet secured to the 
Christians privileges and immunities which they did not possess 
even under sovereigns of their own creed/**^ He undertook hint- 
self, and enjoined his followers, to protect the Chrisrians, to de* 
fend their churches, the residences of their priests and to guard 
them from ali injuries. They were not to be unfairly uxed. No 
Christian was to be forced to rgect his religion, no monk was to 
be expelled from his monastery, no pilgrim was to be deterred 
from his pilgrimage. Christian women married to Muslims were 
to enjoy their own religion and not to be subjeaed to compulsion 
or annoyance of any kind on that account* Should the Muslims be 
engaged in hostilities with outside Christians, no Christian rcsi- 
dent among the Muslims should be treated with contempt on 
account of his creed. The Prophet dedared that any Müslim 
violating or abusing what was therein ordered should be regarded 
as violator of God*s tesument. 

The sincere brotherly reladonship existing between Muslims 
and Christians has many happy instances; when the earliest Mus¬ 
lims ûed from the Meccans* harsh and relentless persecution the 
hrst haven of refuge they sought was in Christian Abyssinia. The 
victory of Christian Byzantium över Zoroastrian Persia was hailed 
by Muslims and is recorded in the Qur’ân (30:1-6). 

The kindness and gradousness shown by the Müslim State to- 
wards Christian subjeçts was admircd by many writers.^^ In truth, 
Christians were much safer in the Islamic Empire than under the 
rule of their co-religi6nists in Byzantium who happened not to 
conform to ali points in the accepted dogmas. 

Tales of certain fanatical Christians in the Middle Ages travel- 
ling to Islamic countries, even entering mosqucs to preach Chris- 
riamty — hoping thereby to end up as martyrs — wcrc reported by 
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Daniel.^^ A group of thcse zealots werc graciously reccived by che 
Sultan who mcrciy commiseraced with them on thcir poverty 
stricken State and condition of mental unbalance rcsulting, he sur- 
mised, from an excess of fasdng. 

İn shocking contrast, the Crüsadcrs who came to "‘save** Jeru- 
salem from the Saracens for the sake of Jesus, dashed the brains of 
young dnildren against the walls; men were roasted at fires, some 
were ripped up to see if they had swallowed gold, thousands of 
Jews were dıiven into thcir synagogues and thcrc bumt and the 
Pope's legate was seen partaking in the triumph! In Gibbon*s 
words, .‘*No wild beasts are so hosdle to man as Christian sects in 
general are to one anothcr.”*® 

H.G..Wells related other suins on Christian history; *‘With fire 
and sword Charlemagne (771-^814) preached the Gospcl of the 
cross to the Saxons, Bohemians and as far as the Danube into 
what is now Hungary; he carried the same tcaching down the 
Adriatic coast.”*’ 

The Jcwish rulcrs werc no less emel. Dhu-Nowâs of Yemen in 
the fifth century thrcw Christian martyrs into a trench filled with 
buming material. The number of vicdms were stated by Muir to 
have becn no less chan 20,000. At least as horrible was the 
persecudon for various reasons of thcir Jewish subjects by Chris- 
dan sovereigns; one bcing thejews* alleged guilc in the crucifying 
of Christ. **Their children were liablc to be tom from their arms, 
thcir goods plundered, at the will of the baron, the bishop or the 
frcnzicd populace.**^ This State of things lasted undi the close of the 
seventeenth century. Ihercfore, **to the Jews outside Arabia the 
Müslim conquest was probably in unmbced blessing.’*^’ 

In the Middle Ages Chrisdans used to be prohibited from invit- 
ing “those who attacked Chrisdanity by thcir rules of purity in 
food** to their homes or even from eating with them.^ İn the ear- 
ly fourteenth century a canon of the church forbade Chnsdan 
princes from allowing the Islamic cali to prayer on their 
territorics.^ 

The frequ«ıdy repressivç treatment of Chrisdan or jesvish rul- 
ers of old towards their Müslim subjects was in stnking contrast 
to the kindly atdtude of Müslim rulers towards their religious 
minorides. 
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What happened to the Jewish 
communities around Medina 

There wcre threc Jewish dans living in and around Medina, the 
Bani-n-Nad!r, the Bani Qainoqâ* and the Bani-Quraidhah. A vil- 
lage called Khaibar, not far from Medina, was also predominantly 
Jewish. Before the advent of İslam the Jews, with their sacred 
Book, felt justifiably superior to their neighbours who were idola- 
tors. They used to boast to the Arabs telling them, ‘*We have a 
Biblical prophecy that a Prophct will appear. We will follow him, 
fight with him and conquer all of you.”^^ Thcjcws were referring 
to Deuteronomy (18:18), which reads: will raise them up a 

prophet from among their brethren, likc unto thee; and I will put 
my words in his mouth and he shall speak unto them ali that I 
shall command him.” This verse, however, could be interpreted 
as referring to a ptophet like Moses, who would appear among 
the brethren of the Israelites, that is *-he İshmaelites. And so, when 
this prophecy was fulfilled by Muhammad appearing . among the 
children of Ishmael in Mccca, most of the Jewish community re- 
fused to believe in him, denied the prophecy and claimed the ex- 
pected prophet could not come from outsidç theit clans;^ This is 
record^J in the Qur’ân (2:89-91). 

Although at first they seemed friendly^ many Jewislı rabbis and 
İcaders later became among the Prophet*s Ûtterest enemies.^ 
They contacted the idolators of Mecca and elsewhere;. encourag- 
ing them and offering to help them against Muhammad and his 
small but growing group of believers (4:51). 

In the meantime the Arabs in Medina were dividcd into two 
tribes, al-’Auss and al-Khazraj, between whom friction and 
fıghting had becn going on for generadons. When the Prophet ar- 
rived he inidated an atmosphere of peace and co-operation which 
inciuded all the inhabitants — both Arabs and Jcws. He forged a 
brotherhbod between the Medinans and the war among the tribes 
was brought to an end. He also foştered a brotherhood between 
al-Muhâjerîn (the .Meccan immigrants) and a]-*Anşâr (the Medi- 
nan Muslims). This brotherhood in faith was of superladve 
strength, almost stronger than some family des. 

Soon after the Prophet’s arrival he proclaimed an edict which 
was adopted by all the inhabitants of Medina and its suburbs.^ İt 
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defined the privilegcs and dudes of cadı community. There were 
about twenty arddes in this consdtudon dealing with various 
aspccts of the reladons of chc belicvcrs with one another and wich 
thc rest of the ddzcns, whUc about fiftecn arddes trcated the 
rights of the Jcws.^ 

Those of the Jewish scholars and rabbis who were impardal en- 
thusiasdcally welcomed the Prophet in Mcdina, and dedarcd their 
conversion to İslam, thercafter as disdpics rccognizing him as 
their master.^ Among chesc scholars wc rcad the names of 
*Abdullâh-bcn-Salâm who bccamc one of the dosc fricnds of thc 
Prophet, and later, Ka*b-eI-*Ahbâr. 

Unfortunately, the majority of thejewish community adopted a 
hosdle and antagonisdc acdtude, dcfying Muhammad and never 
rccognizing him. Lcd by thc two rabbis, Râfi*-ben-l;;loraimelah 
and Wahb-ben-Zçid, dıey “signalized thcmselves by offensivc 
sneers and poor epigrams against thc Prophet*' and against the 
Müslim community as a whoIe.^ With the aim of shaking the ^ 
belief of the new Muslims, thcy spread malidous rumours and 
denounced the Prophet as an imposter. Râfi‘, for instance, taunt- 
ed: “Oh Mulummad, if you arc an apostle of God as you daim, then 
ask God to comc and spcak unto us."^* The Qur*in records such 
acts of defiance (2:116). Whüe the other rabbi sneered: "Oh 
Mu^mmad! Bring down to us a written book on a sheet from 
heavcn so that we may rcad it, or tum this land into gardens, 
springs and strcams."^^ Yet another denounced the Prophet as 
being in error and sarcasdcally invited him to be guidedby accept- 
ingjudaism (2:135). 

The influence of poets in those days w6uld correspond dosely 
to that of a powerful radio stadon or newspapers of wide drcula- 
don in today’s sodety. 

Ka*b-ben-’Ashraf, the outspoken Jewish poet in Medina, con- 
centrated on composing colourful poems denigradng the Prophet 
and his foIlowers. He wrote other poems indudng the disbelievers 
to fîght the Prophet and sdll others humiliadng Müslim ladies. 
Travelling to Mecca and other pbces where fâirs were held he 
used to redte these poems and even went so far as tp draw up a 
treaty with several of their ddegates. “By dıeir treaty with the 
Meccans each party was bound to oppose Mu^mmad as long as 
life lastcd.”^ ' 

Some Jewish rabbis and leadeirs such as Ben-Saloul had osten- 
sibly accepted the ne w faith though actually remaining as allies of 
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the enemy tribe of the Quraish and others in an attempt to under- 
mine the Müslim comm^ty from within (2:8-19). 

It should not be forgotten that Medina was then emerging as an 
embryonic State, co^omoıısly thrcatened from ali directions by 
the Quraish and tht^ alUes. İt need not be over-emphasûed that 
when any State is at' traitors and mischief makers have to be 
taken seriously. The msyority of the Jewish clans in and around 
Medina had nevcr honoured thdr covenant which was inciudcd in 
the con^titution dedared by the Prophet soon after his arrival. We 
have seen how a numbcr of thdr rabbis, noubles and some of 
their poçts behaved. Without doubt the Prophet had shown *‘long 
endurance of their jibcs but a more serious step had to be 
taken. 


THE BANI-QAINOQÂ 


This tribe was esublished in onc of Medina’s districts, and İmd 
joined in the war of rumours and mischief making both in secıtt 
and openly against the MusHms. İn the district of Bani«>Qainoqi* 
wa5 located a jeweUery market comprising a chıstcr of small gold* 
smiths' shops. One moming a Mudim tady İmppened to be tbese 
shopping. A group of youı^ Jewish men, out to make misdnrf, 
humüiated dıis unfortunato kdy, exposing pam of her body. 
Their rash acdon immctfiately kd to a with dıe lady*s male 
companion wtK>m dıey murderecL^ 

When dıe Prt^het and İm £[^wers hurried to investigate dıe 
matter tfaey wcre met with defian^ by dıe Jcvfish İcadm, wlıo 
challenged dıem: “If you cotdd mn a ba^ against the Qunû|^, 
you will see what kind o £fighters we I>ee{^ 

Prophet ordded a siege hud on dıem: The skge conthmcd 

teen days and nights, imdi one of the Jewisb chkfs, Şcıı<^deıd>«— 

who had ostepdbly embraced Isbm ^ omıe to dıe ten 

intcrcede for ^ rebcls. The »cge was raised ih tecimse 

surrendcr but dıe Prophet ordered ali ed Aem — nm, 

and children —^ to Imvd Meıhna mdıin tWte days,. bKİ^g'aİftl^^ 

bclongings. Önce more BernSalşul tried to 

half, pleading for forgivoıeu aı^permbsion to 

Muslims prevented him from reaching md die lliam- 

Qainoqâ‘ were compelled to İcave. j , ^ ^ - 
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THE BANI-N-NADÎR 

This dan was living in the outskirts of Medina. Thcy too had 
made a covenant with thc Prophct to bc his allies, to hclp him 
against his enemies and co concribute in case of finandal dîfficulty. 
In retum thcy would be cntiticd to ali the privileges outlined earlier 
in this secdon. 

Another polytheisdc tribe^ the Bani-*Âmer, were also allies. 
They lived at some distance from the dty. İt happened that one of 
their chiefs had accepted İslam and he rcquested the Prophet to 
send a delegation to inCıoduce thc new faith to the rest of his tribc. 
Forty companions wcre delegated for this purpose but, alas, 
treachcry was in the wind; thc chlcPs hostile nephew was out for 
blood. On his orders the forty companions were interccpted and 
captured by his army. Taken completely by surprise they could 
offer littic resistance and werc ali killed exccpt for two who man- 
aged to escape. On their way back, one of the fugidves came 
across two *Amerî men and killed them in revenge for the death 
of his thirty-eight fricnds. He did not realize that by this action he 
had violated the treaty between the Prophet and the Bani*‘Âmer. 

The Prophet, a model in just and upright behaviour, did not 
deny thc Bani-‘Âmcr the blood moncy for their two men mis- 
takenly killed, nor did he inciudc it as a punishment for the mur- 
der of his thirty-eight friends. He tricd to raise the necessary 
amount from thc Müslim community in Medina and from his 
allies, the Bani-n-Na^îr, whom he went to visit. Members of the 
tribe asked him to wait oucside the high wall surrounding their 
tcrritory. Whilc thcy pretended to be bringing thc moncy for him 
a man named *Amr-ben-Gahhash dimbed to the top of the wall in 
an attempt to kili Muhammad by dropping a heavy stone on him.^ 
Sensing danger just in time, thc Prophet was inspired to huri him- 
self clear. Going to thc mosque he issued a command ordering the 
Bani-n-Nadır to coUect their belongings and prepare to leave 
Medina within ten days’ time. This they refused and takirig up 
arms, they prepared to fight. Önce again, thc Prophet ordered a 
siege lâid to their fortified part of Medina. Meanwhile their rabbi 
Ben-Saloul and his band of hypocrites enthusiastically urged the 
rebels to fight, ofTering to help. This incident is recorded in Sürah 
59. 
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Havc you not secn thc hypocritcs saying to thcir disbelieving 
brethren among thc people of the Book: “If you arc cxpcllcd wc 
too go out with you and wc will ncvcr hearken to anyone in 
your affair and if you are attacked surciy wc will Help you, 
but Allah is witness that they arc indecd liars. If they arc expcl- 
Icd, ncvcr will they go out with them, and if they arc attacked 
they will ncvcr hclp them, and if they do hclp them they will 
tum thcir backs so they will rcccive no hclp.” (59:11-12) 

Fifteen days later thc rcbels surrendered. The siege was raised and 
loading 600 camels with thcir belongings, the Bani-n-Nadîr dc- 
parted for Khaibar some seventy milcs away. 

THE BANI-QURAipHAH 

These were another tribe living in a fortified district on the city 
outskirts. They also had given thcir covenant to the Prophet, 
plcdging to hclp in thc war against the disbelicvers and to prevent 
them from entering Medina. The chief who represented the Bani* 
Quraidhah and swore the oath to the Prophet was named Ka‘b* 
bcn-Sa‘îd cl-Quraidhy. Despite this covenant, thc Jcws sent, dc- 
putations cvcrywhcre denouncing thc “imposter”.^^ They had 
sccretly pledgcd a bond with thc Meccan disbelicvers at the Ka*bah 
by which the parties were bound to of^ose Muhammad as long as 
any of them wcrc alive. 

The Quraishis asked them: ”0 you Jcws arc thc people of thc 
Early Book and know about our disagreement with Muhammad. 
Is our religion better or his?” The Jcwish İcadcrs answcred: “Surc- 
ly your religion is better than his and you are closcr to the truth.” 
(4:51). 

The Jcws had also succeeded in stirring up thc tribes of thc 
ncighbouring provinces of Ghatafan, Asad and Solaim. In March 
627, the Jews now allied with the Meccans and the great Bedouin 
tribes, in ali 10,000 strong under Abu-Sufyân were ready to in- 
vade Medina.^ Meanwhilc, severalJewish dignitaries, after lengthy 
negotiations, had persuaded thcir leader Ka*b-ben-Sa"Id to 
break his covenant with the Prophet. 

When Muhammad heard that the Quraish and thcir allies were 
preparing an assault on Medina he and his companions kncw they 
must act fast. İt was decided to dig a deep diteh around the city 
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from three sides, leaving the fouith where the Bani-Quraidhah*s 
fortress stood. By the cenns of the covenanC this tribe had pledged 
to repel any enemy who might attempt to invade through their 
territory. Nighc and day the Muslims laboured digging the trench 
widc and deep. Shortly before the allied enemy army appeared it 
was completed. They were astonished to see the defensive trench — 
the hrst in their expenence. It efiectively impeded their assault 
on Medina. They camped on the odıer side and exchangcd bow- 
shots with the defenders. A fcw of the more daring who succeed- 
ed in leaping the trench on horseback were kiUed in the attempt. 

The Prophet suspected that dıe Bani-Qurai^ah might not keep 
the covenant but stili he wanted to make sure. He sent a few 
eminent Medinan Muslims induding Sa*d4lnı*«Mu*âdh and Sa*d- 
ibn-*Obidah, who were among the best friûsds of the Quraiçlhi 
leaders. When they arrived at the Qurai^y ibrtr^s and opened 
discussion the delegates were shodc^at the responşe: “Who is the 
apostle of God?*’ the Quraidhi kaders shou^. ‘*There is no 
covemmt nor even a promise betweeıı*tt&#ıı^ Muhammad!'*^^ At 
this, Sa*d-ibn-Mu*âdh was infuriated.; Hc jnehanged insults with 
them but lus companions dissuach^l him. going further, 

pointing out how serious the situation had-.AOW become. Retum- 
ing back to the battiefront they informed the Prophet secretly of 
the Quraidhis* treachery. 

But dİTİne providence was at hand. One dark night a gale blew 
up. Torrendal rain pelted the enemy ençampment and put out 
their fires. The howling wind hlcw dovm sonıe of the tents, caus- 
ing the horses and camek to stanipede. The Quraishi army and 
their allies were in utter confusmı^atıd their hçarts were filled with 
gloom and fear. The confrontation with the diteh had been bad 
enough but this clear evidence of divine wrâth proved their final 
undoing. By sunrise of the next |Uy they hâd ^ fled. And so by 
the advent of the miraculous stoşm the batde was ended without 
the need for any fiıll-scale fightkm.; 

In the aftemoon the Prophet ııiieıl^ to the Bani^uraidhah to de- 
mand an explanation. In answer ;Jews barricaded their fortress 
and donned their armour. Andaö, the third dme, the Prophet 
gavc orders for a siege to be hdiİ llitB ccmdnued for twenty-fıve 
days. In the end a message wai d|i|»atched 10 Sa‘d-ibn^Mu*âdh, 
rcquesdng his intercession. But Sa^d was mot^ly wounded and 
had to be carried from his home to the site whcrc the Prophet was 
direedng operations. 
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Sa‘d-ibn-Mu*âdh asked the Prophet and the Jewish leaders 
whcthcr thcy would accept his vcrdict whatevcr the outeome. 
Both pardes agreed. Then the terrible verdict was pronounced. 
‘The men should be cxecuted whereas the women and children 
should be spared and enslaved and thcir properdes confiscated.’*'^ 
The verdict was terrible but just. The sentcnce was carried out and 
was jusdfied by “the treasonabie acdvides of the Bani-Quraidhah“ 
during a most cridcal period lived through by the Medinan 
community/^ It was similar but not so harsh as some that were 
pronounced and carried out by the biblical prophets of old. For in- 
stance, in the Old Testament we read that Samuel says to Saul: 
“Now go and smite Amalek and uttcrly destroy ali that they have, 
and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckIing, ox and sheep, camel and ass/' (1 Samuel 15:3). 

Howcver, we read horrified exclamadons of “crucity”, “trick- 
ery*\ “atrocious erime'* on the part of several Orientalists who 
completely overlook the heinous treachery shown by the Bani- 
Quraidhah. Corning after the two preceding instances of rebellion 
and breach of trust — towards which Muhammad had shown 
clemency and moderadon — this treason jusdfiably eamed the 
harsh biblical sentcnce pronounced by Sa‘d-ibn'*Mu'âdh. 


THE JEWS AT KHAIBAR 

İn this village had gathered certain Jewish dans including the 
Bani-Qainoqâ‘ and the Bani-n-Na<£r after their exodus from 
Medina. “The Jews of Khaibar, espedally the leaders of the Bani- 
n-Nadir, wcrc stili incensed at Muhammad. They made lavish use of 
their wealth to induce the neighbouring Arabs to take up arms against 
the Muslims.”^^ 

Among the dans in Khaibar wa5 Sallâm-ben-abil-Hoqaiq and 
his tribe. He felt “wild and bitter against the Muslims. Detesting 
Muhammad and the Muslims, he made use of every endeavour to 
exdte the neighbouring tribes including the Sulaims and the Gha- 
tafans, against them. It was impossiblc for the Müslim commu- 
nity to tolerate this öpen treachery on the part of those to whom 
every consideradon had been shown with the object of securing 
their neutrality, if not thdr support. The very existcnce of the 
Müslim community was at stake, and every principle of safety re- 
quired that these traitorous designs should be quietly frustrated.”^^ 
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In the end the Jews of Khaibar made chemselves so intolerable 
that the Prophet and his artny laid siege to their village until most 
of the defenders surrcndcrcd» although a fcw of thcm fought on 
tül dcath. By the tcrn^ of surrender those who wishcd to stay on 
were made to pay an annual tax to the Prophet. Others preferred 
to leave Khaibar and the Arabian peninsula. This was not honestly 
reported by Menezes who claimed that the Prophet made a raid 
against them to confıscate their wealth.^ 

The continuing presence of at least a few Jews in Medina is an 
argument against the view sometimes put forward by European 
writers that Muhammad adopted a policy of clearing them out of 
Medina just because they wcrc Jcws.^^ 


The Qur’ânic attitude towards 
idolators and others 

Muslims are enjoined to treat the polytheists and the atheists, such 
as Communists, as basically different human bcings. For to bc- 
lieve in many gods or to bclieve in no God are unforgivablc sins; 
while polytheism is totally rejected by the Qur*ân, not to bclieve 
in AUâh is viewed as incomprehensible ingratitude on behalf of 
man for his creator. This explains why Communist countries like 
Russia with her commitment to a policy of imposing “scientific” 
atheism on her own and other societies has not been recognized by 
an Islamic State such as Saudi Arabia. No doubt Lenin’s remark, 
“every religious idea, every idea of any divinity, even cvcry flirta- 
tion with a divinity is the most inexpressible vileness" would also 
be influential in this decision.^ 


How İslam was introduced to 
other peoples 

Writcrs of the Middle Ages wcre reported by Daniel to have vehc- 
mently accused Muhammad of imposing İslam with "Violence and 
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forcc*’ on others/^ The samc wild accusation was echoed carly in 
this century by Wollaston and Mcnczcs, and much mprc rcccntly 
by de Gramonts.^ For instance, Wollaston alleged: “The Qur’ân 
or the sword is an alternative which meets thc cye on cvcry pagc 
of the history of İslam. While Menezes reiterated: “The religion 
of İslam owed its progress and establishment entirely to the 
sword.“^ 

Such a sweeping conjceture was not belicved even in thc 
eighteenth century by Sale who indicated that, “they are great- 
ly dcceivcd who imaginc it to havc propagated by thc 
sword alone.”^’ Better informed scholars such as Lane in the last 
century, H.G. Wclls, Gairdner, and Baljon in this century have 
disproved it in thcir writings.®^ Even Rodinson very rcccntly 
vindicated thc Müslim rulers whcn hc wrotc that they “did not, as 
it has been belicved in Europe, impose conversion by forcc. On 
thc contrary, they strongiy disproved of it.“*^ 

Among the weIl-known historical facts is that the Prophet 
started preaching İslam in Mecca pcacefully on his own in the face 
of extremely violent hostility and persecution inflicted by the 
Meccan leaders on him and his small but growing community of 
believers. Later in Medina, and until the end of his life, he fol- 
lowed peaceful means of persuasion. The way he invited the chiefs 
of tribes, the rulers and princes of neighbouring territories was re- 
corded in Islamic history.^ He sent messages with special envoys 
to thc Emperors of Persia and Byzantium, to the Govemor of 
Egypt and to scveral Arab princes, inciuding the rulers of Ghas- 
sân, Yemen and Babrain. Some of thc envoys werc rcceivcd with 
great respcct, hospitality and courtesy. A fcw, howcver, wcrc con- 
fronted with extremcly hostile behaviour. The Persian Emperor, 
Khosru Parvis reccivcd thc Prophet’s Ictter with disdain, flcw into 
a passion, and abruptly sent away thc messenger.^^ The Arabs of 
Ghassân murdered thc Prophet’s envoy. Dccply angered, 
Muhammad dispatehed an army of3,000 to their town of Mo*tah. 

The Mushms were obliged to takc up arms in their own dcfcnce 
and for thc security of their embryonic State several times while 
the Prophet was in Medina. This is an altogether different matter 
from making İslam known to others. The way İslam shöuld be in- 
troduccd to others is indicated by thc Qur*ânic verse rendered: 

Cali unto the way of thy Lord with wisdom and fair cxhorta- 

tion, and reason with them in thc better way. Lo! thy Lord is 
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Best, Awarc of him who strayeth from His way and He is Best 
Aware of those who go aright. (16:125) 

Muslims arc instructed to be extra courteous in their discussions 
with thc peoplc of thc Book; 

And argue not wich thc peoplc of thc Book unless it bc in (a 
way) that is better, save with such of them as do wrong; and 
say: Wc beliçve in that which has bcen rcvealed unto us and rc- 
vealed unto you; our God and your God is One, and unto Him 
wc surrender- (29:46) 

Once thc message was madc known to others, thc messenger 
was considered to have complctely fulfillcd his obligadon. The 
Prophet was addrcssed by God regarding those who had rcjccted 
the message: 

Remind them, for thou art but a reminder, 

Thou art not at ali a warder över them. (88:21-22) 

But if they arc averse, Wc have not sent thec aS a wardcr över 
them. Thinc is only to convey (the message). (42:48) 

Fordble conversion is not only futile but is also absolutely for- 
bidden in accordance with the precepts of the Qur’ân (10:99): 

There is no compulsion in religion. The right direetion is hence- 
forth distinet from error. And he who rcjects false ^eities and 
belicves in Allah has grasped a firm handhold which mtİİI never 
brcak. (2:256) 

As Baljon has rightly indicated: *‘It is a sad misunderstanding to 
suppose a spknt of intolcrance to prevail in the Qor’ân’*; the con- 
trary is truc as proven by thc Book itsclf.*^ 

The very existence of so many flourishing Christian communi- 
des in countries that have becn for centuries under Müslim rule is 
an abiding cesdmony to the toleradon they have enjoyed, somc- 
dmes even better dian dıc trcatment of their co-religionists. Un- 
armed for the most part and uttcrly defcncekss, it would have been 
easy for a powerful and harsh Müslim sultan like Salim I (1514), 
or İbrahim (1646), to have utterly rooted out his Christian subjects 
or to have banished them from his dominions as the Spaniards did 
to thc Moors or the English to thc Jcws.®^ This, in fact, never 
happened. Indccd, small non-Muslim communicies have usually 
bcen better off in most ways under the pax Islamica state than 
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nıain ports such as Djibouti, Dar es-Salam, Maqdishu on the Afri- 
can coast, and in Java in what is now Indönesia. Thcy naturally 
livcd in close contact with thc natives, adoptcd their languagc 
and intermarried with them.^* With their honourable Islamic con- 
duct in their business deals and in their everyday life, they carned 
the admiration of the local inhabitants and usually of their tribal 
chiefs as well. 

The distinguished families which resulted from the intermar- 
riages betvveen the Müslim Arab merchants and the local digni- 
taries werc considered as holy. Among them are found thc names of 
the Mahdis and the Mirghanis who have been famous in the 
Sudan for centuries and even up to the present day. Among the 
Sumali names worthy of mcntion are Sheikh ‘Ali-Derjcba and 
Shcikh Mubammad-ben-Julîd.^^ Thcse holy families used to build 
mosqucs, schools and took great intercst in spreading thc new 
faith among their felIow natives. Thus, in due tipıe those trading 
centres became nuclci from which İslam peacefully diffused into 
£ast and Central Africa. We read about the Islamic kingdoms sueh 
as Sidâma and Ifat, and the empires of Mali (1238^1488) and 
Ghana.^ 

Along similar lines, İslam was introduccd into Java and the £ast 
Indies; that took place “in the main pcaceably by preaching or 
undcr thc influence of its social prcstige.”*^ The fırst Arab “mis- 
sionary” to go to Java aftcr the earliest Indian Muslims was a cer- 
tain Mawlana Malik İbrahim who died in 1419. “Like the traders 
who followed him, he was an inhabitant of Hadramawt in South¬ 
ern Arabia and it is they who, by their inofBcial and individual 
activities, were mainly responsible for the spread of İslam in the 
island and in Indönesia. 

The way İslam entered £astern £urope is another, but not much 
different, story. In thc eleventh century, a Müslim jurisconsult was 
taken prisoner probably in one of the wars bctwcen the Byzantine 
£mpire and one of its Müslim neighboufing States. He was brought 
to the country of Pechenegs, between thc lower Danubc and the 
Don. The way of Islamic life he set before the people around him 
impressed them and eventually induced them to embrace the faith. 
Also the Bashkires of Hungary accepted the faith towards thc end 
of thc tenth century from seven Muslims who came there from 
Bulgaria.^ 

Sir Thomas Arnold aseribed such results to the rationalism of 
the faith. He quoted Professor Montet who indicated that, “İslam 
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is a religion thac is csscntialiy rationalistic in the widesc sense ot 
thc tertn, its simplicicy and clearness of its teachings are certainly 
among the most obvious forces at work. A crced so predse, so 
stripped of all theological compIexities and consequentIy so 
accessible to the ordinary understanding might be expected to 
possess and does indeed possess a marvellous power into the 
conscience of men.”*^ 

Had İslam been imposed by force, or had the converts accepted 
it under the threat of the sword they would never have been sin- 
cere to it, nor wouId they have brought up their children in it.^ 
As a matter of fact their descendants in thc course of time com- 
posed the main part of the Müslim nation. Among these were 
eminent scholars of thc faith whose illustrious names shine in Islam- 
ic history. Al-Bokhâry who was born in Bokhara in Southern 
Russia; al-Râzi, a Persian bom in Rayy ncar Tchcran in 865: the 
Turkish savant Al-Firâbi who dicd in 950; al-Cordovy, thc cxcgct 
and Averroes the scientist philosopher wcre both of Andalusia, 
Spain; Târeq whosc name is stili bome by Gibraltar (Gibel Târeq) 
was a Berber warrior, to name just a fcw.^® 

Thus, İslam was not imposed upon pcoplc' by thc sword. His¬ 
tory records that eyents to the contrary did in faa take place. In 
1910 thc missionary John Larson rccordcd that as soon as religious 
liberty was granted to thc people of the Caucasus in the Russian 
Empire in 1905, those MusUms who had been converted by force 
to the Christian church all retumed to Islam7^ 

We also read of the Mongols in the thirtecnth century when 
their armies swept unabated aeross Asia, sacked thc ddes of 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Balkh and Baghdad, tuming most of them 
into ruins, and conquered the main part of the Islamic Empire/^ 
The conqucrcrs were impressed by the Islamic faith of their sub- 
jeets and embraced it themselves. One of the Müslim prisoners of 
war whom they had enslaved eventually converted thousands by 
his cxcmplary conduet and by his sinccrc preaching. Later, some 
Islamic Mongol Empires appcared in India7^ 

In order to realize further how devoid of compulsion was the 
worldwide spread of İslam let us think of the intemadonal situa- 
‘ l'^n during the last five centuries or so. During that period, the 
Muî W countries have been mainly on the defensive, and even at 
times partly occupied by foreign powers. Nevertheless, İslam sdll 
spread east and west until today there are millions of Muslims in 
North America and Europe. No onc could belicve that all these 
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And if chcy indîne to peace indine chou also co peace and trust 
in Allah. Lo! He is the Hcarer, the Knower. (8:61) 

The Qur'ân thus sanetions, such practice as retaliadon under legal 
regulacions and safeguards but seldom fails tcwdd. t^samc 
breath, instruetions to temper the rigour of juSticc vathJtne merey 
and eharity that come from^e realiz^Uİ^n of greatmed of 
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cultivable land to feed its population,” he surmised.^^ A conjec- 
ture put forward in such haste cannot jusdfy any serious sdentific 
condusion. Objecdve research should be undertaken in order to 
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Chapter 12 

The Qur’ânic Code of 
Morals 


As the message from Allâh, the Creator and source of all good- 
ness, virtue and gracc, to man his vicegerent on earth, the Qur’ân 
embodies a wea]th of divine advice and guidelines to show man 
what is right and what is wrong. The Qur’ânic code of morality is 
transcendent and ideal, its scope is comprehensive and far- 
reaching. In decail it is meticulous and decisive and its scale is 
sensitive and fair. Although thcre is some dcpendence upon the 
historical and geographical circumstances of society, their sound 
bases and transcendent goals are the same. 


Transcendent versus relative 
morality 

The Qur*ânic norms of conduct for the individual and for society 
are distinaly different from those laid down and frequently 
changed by man as a result of social speculations and cxperimental 
investigations. They arc unlikc relative morality which sees neither 
harm nor shame in shifting the borderline between right and 
•^tatrg^ depentffiıg''upon the whims of society or rather of the 
small but powerful groups in chargc of the public mcdia. Looking 
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at Europc ovcr che last fcw centuries, wc nocice how thinğs dis- 
misscd at timcs as vulgar, obscenc and immoral bccame thc vogue 
at othcrs. This can easily be recognized without going înto further 
dctail. But does this mean that technical and sdentiBc develop- 
ment coupled with continuous change in our environmenc auto- 
matically stipulatcs a simultancous “modcmization” of morality? 
Surciy not. For to stcal someonc eise's propcrty was, is and 
always should be condemned whether ic be a camel or a Cadillac, a 
hen or a helicopter,‘ a shekel or a shilling, a country or a candle- 
stick. 

Man’s p .ogress in the course of thousands of generations has 
multiplied his knowIedge and enabled him to plumb ever deeper 
the depths of oceans and outer space. He can now even manipulate 
atoms and develop new materials. Both thc facilitics and the de- 
mands of civilization ha ve outgrown his cvery expectation. Yet 
his basic physical needs have always remained the same. He stili 
cannot survive without air, water and the basic nutritious ingre- 
dients for his body, nor without sleep. Why then should the basic 
needs of his mind and spirit be overlooked, neglected or denied? 
Why should his body be stuffed and overfcd whilc his soul 
becomcs starved. suffocated or poisoned by an unrelieved dict of 
materialism? 

Mutilating traditional moral values just for thc sake of “incvi- 
table change" and kecping pace with progress can hardly be right 
or acceptable to the rational mind, cicar consdence or innate good 
taste. Most usually this compulsion to change morality is a fallacy 
based on rhetorical questions. Sometimes it is ali too easy to advo- 
catc an end to personal responsibility for thc wcU-bcing of othcrs 
in favour of personal gain alone. İn order that the structure of civil- 
ized sodety survivcs, some Standard of moral values must be 
observed. Of thesc, as we have sccn, transcendent morality can 
never be rendered obsolete although it may be seen as such by 
some. İn fact, morality should not be described as relative or sub- 
jectivc. It is intcraaivc, dynamic and vitaFy cfFectivc in the far- 
reaching and ordcrly dcvclopmcnt of sodety. 

The Qur’ânic code of morality illustrates. Allâh’s wisdom, merey 
and love for man. He has assigned to man’s service everything 
in the hcavens and in the earth (14:32-33). Allah does not forbid 
man to enjoy the good things of life within moderation, praai- 
cality and balancc. (7:31,33) MI things arc permissible in princi- 
plc exccpt what is singled out as obligatory which must be 
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The act, the overseer and the 
judge 

In order to compare the codes of reladve and transccndent moralî- 
des it may help to ittustrate the point if the comparison is made to 
inciude the civil code. Under the State legisladve system we most 
. oftcn note crimes punished with varying degrees of severity. We 
seldom note much reference to the rewards of good works or 
charicable achievements, and then these may only be men- 
doned in passing. For alas! good rıews is not always considered 
news at ali. 

The code of rctadve moralıty and ethics does cover both right 
and wrong. Acts of goodncss are commended by society, saluted in 
its news media and honoured in its fesdvides. İn contrast, wrong- 
doing is denounced, despised and even banishcd. But here, as dis- 
dnct from in the civil code, an aa is judgcd by public opinion. In 
both instances what is done or said in private is generally outside 
the scope of judgement and is of concem to neither the law courts 
nor sodety. What is said or done in public can be either hailed or 
condemned depending on the whim of the community. The stan- 
dards of judgement may very well change down the centurics as 
we leam from history. For instance, the number of good, strong 
slaves owncd used to be a matter of pride to the self-respecdng 
Roman ddzen of means. Today, drinking and smoking are dis- 
approvcd of in some Müslim and Chrisdan communides but not 
in others, to meniion a few examples of habits. 

The transcendent moral code, as exemplificd by the Qur'an, is 
much more finnly balanced and far reaching. With it the dear 
heart and the gcnuine consdence feel appeascd and tranquil. 
The critcria do not change at ali according to the tastc of the indi- 
vidual or sodety. İt aUows and recommends ali the good but 
shuns ali the bad and harmful things. It invigorates the consdence 
of every man and woman and establishes it as his or her overseer 
and judge. 

Not every individual can be a saint, and it is natural that gangs 
of wrongdocrs appear in most communides. But in the ideal Is- 
lamic sodety these are v^ilandy watched and ktpt at bay by the 
powerful public opinion of the faithful. 
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And among you chcrc should be a party who invite to 

good an^orbid thc wrong. And thcsc are thcy who are fâici- 
tous (4:103) 

The scope of Qur’ânic morality is all-encompassing and integra- 
tive because it combines at önce faith in Allah, religious rites, spir- 
itual observances, soci^ conduct, intellectual pursuits, eadng 
habits, manners of speeck and ali other aspects of human life.^ 
There are typical verses which preach chastity (24:30-31), honcsty 
(e.g. 2:282), peaceablencss and friendliness (4:86), politeness 
(49:13), forgiveness (3:134), benevolence (4:36), courage (3:172), 
veracity (22:30), and patience (2:155).^ 

Say: Whethcr you hide what is in your hearts or manifest it 
Allah knows it; and He knows whatever is in the heavens and 
whatevcr is in the carth. And Alfih is Possessor of power över 
ali things. (3:29) 

The Qur’ân teaches the Müslim that Allah, the All-knowing, 
All-seeing, judges evcry deed, speedı and thought with absölute 
faimess: 

Surely Allah wrongs not the weight of an atom; and if it is a 
good deed He multiplies it and gives from Himself a grcat re- 
ward. (4:40) 

According to thc Qur*ân it is neither demanded nor expccted of 
anyone to do the impossible. The believer does his best for the 
love of God and in obedience to him. The Compassionate, the 
Merciful does not hold him responsible for mistakes made in 
ignorance nor fori^lling shoıt of transcendent goals. If the believ¬ 
er tries to accomplish benevolent work but cannot for some 
reason beyond his control, Allah wiU stili generously reward him 
for the good intention and the efTort. If the believer succumbs to 
temptadcm and is at the point of doing wrong but stops Just in 
time, and repents, Allah, the AU-forgiving will sdll accept him. 

And whoever does evil or wrongs his soul then asks forgive¬ 
ness of Allah will dnd Allah Forgiving, Merciful. (4:110) 

And vdıoever does good deeds, whethcr male or fcmale, and he 
(or shc) is a^believer — these will enter the garden and they will 
not be dealt witfa a wldt uiyusdy. (4:124) 

Piety and righteousnet» ase cukivated by careful study of the 
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sacred Book, thoughtful mcdicacion on its advice and faithfully 
carrying out the Islamic ritcs, rcmcmbcring Allah often. 

It is not righteousncss that you cum your faces towards the £ast 
and the West, but righteous is the onc who bclicvcs in AUâh and 
the Last Day and the angels and the Book and the prophets, and 
gives away wealth out of lovc for Him to the near of kin and 
the orphans and the nccdy and the wayfarcr and to those who 
ask, and sets slaves free and keeps up prayer and pays the poor 
ratc, and the performers of thcir promisc whcn they make a 
promise, and the patient in distress and afHiction and in time of 
conflict. These arc they who arc tnıthful and thcse are they who 
arc pious. (2:177) 

The depth of permeation of the rcvealed morality atıd right- 
cousness provided by the Qur*ân in the conscicnce and mind of 
the faithful is surely incomparably dccpcr than any codç of con- 
duct resulting from limited speculatîon or random unguided experi- 
ment by certain societies. How much morc sensidvcly man’s 
wdrk is evaluated, how much more vigilant yet fair his consdence 
is as the overseer, and how much more cxalted and generous and 
just is the divine judgement than that of any sodety of undoubted- 
ly finite knowledge and experience. 

İn the light of the few verses rendered above, it is hard to fmd 
any basis whatever for the gravc accusations that havc bcen hurled 
against the Qur’in, such as that it is “void of cthics*’^ or 
cvcn worse that “ali known viccs wcre insanely imagined as 
favoured and considered as virtues” by the holy Book.® Un- 
doubtedly such accusations do not represent the general opinion 
hcld in Orientalists* drcles, yet they have been proclaimed by a 
few well-known scholars. Is it not surprising that from the same 
drcles we fınd sincere admiration expressed for the revealed 
ethics, the deep moral eamesmess, the sensitive wisdom and the 
model for the basic concepts underiying civilized sodety shown in 
the Qur’ân?^ 

As a thinking being man should form his own judgement and 
not follow any viewpoint without questioning. To go through 
the endre Qur'ân, studying each verse, reflecdng on the ethics 
treated and comparing them with those recommended by old and 
rcw sodedes would be far bcyond the scope of this book, to say 
nothing of a single chapter. This in fact, covers the field of several 
sdences known as Jiqh, tafitr and shan^ah, on which thousands of 
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books^ have becn written and thousands of scholars have spent 
their lives, both within and outside the Müslim world. Neverthe- 
less, a fairly sound conciusion can confidently be drawn by study- 
ing a few typical verses rclcvant to each representative topic con-r 
cemcd with ethics in society: 

Say: Come, i will recite what your Lord has forbidden to you. 
Assodate nought with Him and do good to parents and kili not 
your children for (fear of) povcrty — wc providc for you and 
for them — and draw not nigh to indccendes, öpen or secret, 
and kili not the soul which Allah has forbidden except in the 
course of justice. This He cnjoins upon you that you may 
understand. 

And approach not the property of the orphan except in the best 
manner until he attains his maturity. And give full measure and 
weigh with equity — We imposc not on any soul a duty except 
to the extent of its ability. And when you speak bejust, though 
it be (against) a relative. And fulfıl Allâh*s covenant. This He 
enjoms on you that you may be mindful. (6:151-152) 


The subject of moral, intellectual 
and physical Health 

The Qur’Snic verses shine like brilliant far-reaching beacons of 
righteousness to guide the pious through the deluge of life. In ex- 
treme contrast to the complete scxual freedom and laxity in vogue 
in certain sodeties, and as a countermeasure, the Qur*ân advises, 
even enjoins men to cast down their sight (from gazing at women 
with desirc); women should be equally observant of this advice 
and not expose their beauties except to their husbands and closc 
family such as parents and children (24:30-31). Both men and 
women should have higher ideals in mind but if low thoughts 
emerge then they should seck hclp from Allah and remember him 
(7:200). Muslims are exhorted not to draw near erime nor im- 
morality, realizing their ruinous effeets on the moral and physical 
health of both the individual and society. (17:32; 6:151) 

The Qur*ân attaches the greatest importance to the institution of 
marriage. The well-being of the community is seen largcly to de- 
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pend on thc prcscrvation of family and personal honour, to which 
extra-marital scx poscs a dangerous thrcac. The Qur'ânic pcnaltics 
for thosc who deliberatcly indulgc in such base crimes are a severe 
cnough deterrent for whocver may have such temptations. 

Mencal health and thc capacicy for systematic logic are culti- 
vated by several verses. Wc are repcatcdly invitcd to ponder on 
God's signs in thc universe around us (2:164; 3,189). Leaming 
through thc study of natural phenomena, of thc history of nations, 
and through rcading is very mcritorious (96:1—5; 68:1) 

Say, are those who know and thosc who do not know alike? 
Only those of understanding mind. (39:9) 

£ven man's physical health, dict, cleanlincss and clothing receive 
their duc share of attention in the Qur*ânic teachings. 

O ye who believe, when you rbe up for prayer, wash your 
faces and your hands up to the eibows and wipe your heads and 
(wash) your fcct up to the ankles. (5:7) 

Thus out of picty, thc Müslim keeps his body, clothcs, thc 
places of prayer and residcnce clean, even whcn there is an acute 
shortage of watcr. It is a decd of devotion to Allah for, “He lovcs 
those who purify themselves.” (2:222) 

How far from thc spirit of thc fâith, how forgetful of their be- 
liefs and how disobedient to the Qur*ânic teachings are those indi- 
viduals and communities in Islamic countries who lead unclean 
lives among heaps of dust and rubbish, even despite an abundance 
of watcr bcing available. Seeing such cxamplcs prompted several 
writers like Menezes to imagine mistakcniy İslam to favour **liv- 
ing in the most dirty and fıithy environment”.^ 

The Qur’ânic çare for man is by no means limited to his cxtcr- 
nal cleanlincss. There are regulations for dietary habits, inciuding 
the prohibition of harmful food, particularly certain kinds of 
meat, and thc shunning of intoxicants. Howcver, under thc threat 
of starvation prohibitions are waived, the situation being judged 
by thc clear faithful conscience. 

He has forbidden you only what dies of itself, and blood and 
the flesh of the swine, and that över which any other (name) 
than (that of) Allah has been invoked. Then, whoever is driven 
by necessity, not desiring, nor exceeding the limit, no sin is 
upon him. Surciy Allâb is Forgiving McrcifuL (2:173) 
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Ovcr and abovc the bcnefits to man’s physical Health en- 
sured by Islamic dietary habits and fasting, as proven by mod¬ 
ern medical refcrences, their efFectiveness in augmenting one’s 
consdentiousness cannot be overestimated. When the faithful 
takes a meal or drink he thinks of God, thanks him for his provi- 
sion and for the privilege of cnjoying it and digesting it. The 
produetion of vcgctablcs and fruits from soil and water is purely di- 
vine. Man prepares the field, he ploughs, sows and irrigates, but 
the aetual process of growing the plant is cxclusively divine. De- 
spite the gigantic advances in Science and technology man is stili 
fully dependent on the earth for his food. He can makc synthctic 
fıbres and plastics which simulate cotton cloth and leather, but 
man cannot synthesizc substances to replace vegetables or fruit, 
despite the soil and water at his disposal. 

No Icss important is the Islamic food for the brain an m. intelleet. 
Uprightness and construetive thoughts and speech are always 
favoured; corruption and vulgarity arc condemned under ali 
conditions: 

And the servants of the Benevolent are they who walk on the 

earth in humility, and when the ignorant address them they say 

peacc. (25:63) 

The believers are enjoined to bc pious and speak right objeetive 
words (4:9), and not to get İnvolved in idle talk (28:55). As for 
those who like to spread obscenity and scandal among the bclicv- 
ers, “for them is a grievous ehastisement in this world and in the 
Hereafter” (24:19). 


Eaming and spending 

Morality rates highly even in economic life, which is bascd on a 
solid foundation of divine instruetions. To earn a living by honest 
labour is not only a duty but a great virtuc, to bc valucd on cqual 
standing with acts of worship and to complcmcnt the Muslim*s 
belicf (23:51; 41:33) 

The Müslim is enjoined to bc sclf-supporting and to provide for 
his dependents. Nature is assigned to the service of man who is in- 
vited, encouraged and commandcd to cxploit the natural rcsourccs 
madc available to him. 
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Hc ic is Who nıadc thc carch subservicnt to you, so go about in 
thc spacious sidcs thcrcof, and cat of His sustcnancc, and unto 
Him is thc rising (aftcr dcath).(67:15) 

Whatcvcr thc individual man or woınan makcs or earns 
through Iawful mcans is his or her privatc possession which nei- 
thcr thc State, community nor any one else can justifiably daim 
(4:32). Unlike communism, İslam repiaces thc totalitarian artifıcial 
suprcmacy of thc State by the benevolent supremacy of God; it 
bans the Communist theory of class warfarc in favour of söund 
morals, brotherly co-operation and mutual responsibility betwccn 
the individual and society, the welI-ofr and the poor. On the other 
hand, İslam gives the utmost proteetion against capitalistic greed 
and ruthlcss exploitation of the workers.^ İt does not deify man or 
his property, nor docs it idolize the proletariat and abolish free en- 
terprise. İslam accepts man the way hc is created, recognizing 
both his instinetive aspirations and his iimitcd powcrs. 

İslam demands honesty iiı ali business deals, which should be 
conciuded with frankness, justice and honour (83:1-6). It con- 
demns eheating and forbids usury or taking interest in retum for 
lending money to thc ncedy (2:274). This ban is valid of course 
whether the debtor belongs to the same or a different faith. If he is 
too badly off to pay back his debts, then there should be a post- 
ponement until his situation improves. And *‘that you remit the debt 
as alms is better for you if you only kncw” (2:280). This is in direct 
contrast to the traditional practice of some sodeties of old 
wherc the debtor and his family used to be threatened by 
enslavement’ (Lev.35:44—45). It cqually condemns imprisonment 
and expropnation as seen in some cases in modem times. 

Inciuded among the Qur’ânic injunedons is the cxhortation that 
one should be faithful to one’s trust and covenant, and upright in 
one’s testimony, (70:31-32): 

O ye who believe be maintainers of justice, bcarers of witness 
for AUâh even though it be against yourselves or your parents 
or closc rcladves. (4:125) 

Although man is encouraged to strive for material betterment, 
yet proprietors are constandy reminded of the fact that they are 
mere agents appennted by Allah to administer their holdings. Man 
comes into this world empty-handed and hc departs from it like- 
wise. The aetual, real and permanent owner is God alone» To him 
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belongs whatever is in heaven and carth (2:284). Con5equently, 
giving the poor or needy their rightful share of thc wealth held by 
those better ofTis a divine command: 

To Him belongs the dominion of the heavens and the earth and 
ali aflairs are referred back to Allah. 

Believe in Allah and His messenger and spend (in charity) out of 
(the subsunce) whereof He has appointed you heirs. 

For those of you who believe and spend, for them there is a 
great reward. (57:7-8) 

When the esute is being divided among the heirs, their shares are 
related by spedfied ratios (4:11-13). If some needy person or 
orphan happens to be present, the heirs are advised to grant them 
a portion of what they have inherited and to say kind words to 
them (4:8). 

UnUke other codes, the Qur’ân teaches believers to give in char¬ 
ity out of the subsunce with which Allah has temporarily pro- 
vided them, to give with pleasure, kindness and piety, not grud- 
gingly nor out of conceit, without hypocrisy, nor employing any 
word or gesture that may hurt the recipient: 

Kind words and forgiveness are better than charity followed by 
injury. (2:263) 

Besides charity and almsgiving, normal spending is within the 
range of Qur*ânic concem: 

Make not your hand tied (like a niggard’s) to your neck nor 
stretch it forth to its utmost reach (like a spendthrift), lest you 
become rebuked and desdtutc. (17:28) 

As explained in Chapter 10, charitable spending constitutes a 
fulfillment of one of the five pillars of İslam. This is incumbent 
not only upon those who have wealth, but, under certain condi- 
tions, upon everyone who eams. At the end of the month of fast- 
ing (Ramazân), the head of every family which has more than 
cnough for the day should give at least a minimum amount to 
needy people. He gives on behalf of ali his depcndants — his wife, 
children, aged parenis and even newbom babies. This is an active 
expression of gratitude to Allah for the life and health of every in- 
dividual. İt also moulds society into a solid spiritual brotherhood. 

Zakâh (“almsgiving”) is not like a merf; dvÜ duty imposed by 
the State on capitalists according to man-made laws which may hit 
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OT miss. Nor is it likc dıe caxes or titl^cs which ^ bc levied 
by kings of old according to their ih4ividual judgemçm.^^ Un- 
likc both, it is a religious privilc^e suj^^Vİsed by thc faithful’s 
cop^Omce; Allah is the judge, in thİs wprİ4 and in thc nçxt. 

The private property of every man Of wpp^n th^ is lawfully 
earpcd is held inviolable by thc Qur’âp. Crimcs of thçft. robbcry, 
high^fy banditry and bribery have thcîr severe penalties, 
cqually applicablc no matter what thc &ith of thc robber or rob- 
b^ b, as distinet from older tradidppş \Peut. 24t7; 5:33,38). 
Th(^ transgressions are considered hcioıpuş sins against the reli- 
giouş rules, not merciy crimes for whî^ (he civü-code pcnalty 
may be imposed, rcduced oı evaded. 

Studics of the Qur'ânic İaw$ by Musji||n schblars have indicated 
that not every inddent of theft is pmphablc by entting ofT the 
thiefs hand. To be consi4cred as deserving sudı a severe pıınbh- 
ment, he must first plead guilty, the gpods must have been 
properly Ipcked up and of commerc^l y^^e abpve a certain mini¬ 
mum. Hıc judgc must aiso be firmİy cpnvipceti before pronoun- 
etng the verdict. This punishment is npt^appHtnble if the Ae& ukes 
plape bctween members of the same npr is it imposed on 

the needy who steal food to cat. Sueh nçedy people wouId have 
adeapate sodal security and a minimıifp leyd of wel^e indepen- 
denây of their faiths, when judged accgcdipg to thc Islamic law.** 

Thç^ in the West who show dis^eaş at the &te of dıe thicf 
whose hand is severed, and deseribe the p^alty as harsh or savagc, 
show an unjustifiable preference fpr the wcll-^bemg of dıe con- 
demned indiyidual över the welfâre ^4 ^CR^İty oÇ t);(e çommu- 
nity as a whole. Without any doubt, pe^:4e wbo hşyç livcd in a 
cpuııtry likc Saudi Arabia where the Islanüc law is applied 
appredafe the complete relicf from any tbrjşat to life, prpı^ıty or 
hphpqr in the home, business or on the highway, or eyen in the 
middle pf the desert; this is a feeling that prev^s at ali times of the day 
^^4 nişhlt and onç which is in contrast tp whât occurs in many a 
dty i|i ihe West.'^ İn such an Islamic cppp^ry the Qur’ânk penalty 
haş rs^y nceded to be imposed. Thç, inere kııpwled^ that it is 
applicablc has deterred most frpm tpoçhing the prppeıty of 
othc:i]5.’^ An atmosphere of peace ovcnyhcln^ thc >ybp)e ||a^pn in 
Saı;di Arabia without the need for locks, si^|ıiştica^ed 

gadgetty pr a huge poliçe force. 

di^erent is the scene in many majör, Capital dtfes in thc 
West, Thcrc, many people feci unsafe, inşccurc, and spme even 
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resort to barricading thcmsclves inside (hdr homes. They dare not 
admit any visitor into their homes without first checking and dou- 
blc-dıecking his or her idendey. There, how many people live 
under the threat of robbcry, mugging, rape, kidnapping, high- 
jacking and even assassinadon? 


Family life 

Being the vitaUy important unit on whîch sodety is built, 
the Family enjoys a disdnguished status among the majör social in- 
sdtudons of idam. The Family bond of blood des and nurital rcla- 
donships entails mutual expectadons of rights and obligadons. 
These pertain to idendty and maintenance, counsel and inheri- 
tance, affecdon and çare for the young, and sccurity for the aged. 

The various aspects of Family life, induding marriage, divorce, 
the reladonships betwcen dûldren and parents, the rights of 
widows and orphans, inheritance, adoption, and even the delicate 
point of breast feeding and its consequences are handled with 
appropriate depth in the Qur*ân. The relevant verses and Tradi- 
dons of the Prophet provide copious and superb material on 
which the Islamic legal and ethical norms are based. Suffidenc jus- 
dce cannot be done to them by covering ali these subjects and their 
various branehes and viewpoints in only one chapter or sec- 
don such as this; interested readers wouId be advised to refer to 
‘Abdel-*Ad’s book on the fiimily strueture in İslam and its 
bibliography.’^ The subjects are naturally dealt with in muldtu- 
dinous volumeş in Arabic. However, it may sufGce here to tpm- 
ment briefly on the Qur’ânic passages related to each of the salient 
topics. 


MARRLA.GE 

As viewed by İslam, marriage is a religious duty, a moral safe- 
guard and a sodal commitment solemniy made by the partners, a 
covenant with God and with one anodıer to lead a righteous life of 
mutual fulfiUment, self-realizadon, love and peace, compassion 
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and sinccrity, comfort, serenky and hope. It is a chaUcngin^ u 
mitment to life, to society and to the dignified, meaningfiıl »sıd 
condnned progress of humanicy.. 

Marriagc in İslam is ndcher a püre sacrament, nor a mere dvil 
contract. It is abovc ali a divine bond, a sokmn a^reement be- 
tween man and woman, witnessed first and foremost by God. 
The contrac: is oemduded in His Name, in obedience to Him, and 
according to His ordinances. The partners ple^e to shoulder 
thdr resposıstbilides equally (2:2^. Iskm absohstely ferbids types of 
so-called marriage, sudı as serial memogamy, öpen or group mar- 
riages, which go on in some dvUized sodedes.^^ 

The husband is commanded by Allah to consort widı his wife 
equitably and kindly; one of his spedfic responsibilides is her fuU 
maintenance, an obÛgadon to be carried out checrfully witbout re- 
proach, injury or condescension. With understanding, forgivencss, 
and in a tender kmng manner, he should not only avoid hurdng 
her, but should also bear with her if she does somedûng disagree- 
able (4:19). 

Before the marriage contract is drawn up the suitor should, in 
obedience ta God, give his wife-to-be a dowry according to her 
sundards, his means and as a gesture indicadng dıat he wants and 
necds her, that he is viUing and prepared to undertake his fiili 
responsibilides, assuring- her security with him, and that he is not 
looking for any material gain from his matrimonial bond with 
her. 

The main obligadon of the wife as a parmer in the marital re- 
ladonship is to contribute to the succcss and happiness of the 
marriage as much as possible, to be righteous, fâithfiıl, loving and 
respeaful. She should obey her husband in what is right. Her 
chief çare should be to bring up the children with the best of man- 
ners and to make the home a pleasant, comforuble and happy en- 
vironment The role of the wife can best be illustrated by the 
Qur’ânic deseripdon of the pknıs who pray saying: 

Our Lord! Make our wives and ofispring a joy for our eyes (and 

hearts) and guide us (aU) as to be models of {»ety. (2S:74) 

The dowry and whatever the wife makes or eams are absolute- 
ly hers; the husband is cntUed tono part of it either dıfough amal- 
gamadon of ^sets or othenvbe, in sharp contrast with some 
andent tradidons (Num. 30:17), and witiı some modem 
customs.^^ 
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PROMÖÎtBD Ma^lRlAGES 

The Qür*ân HaS delHy âltid indicaced the blood ıda- 

donshîps ıVlİdi prdhflb^it (4:23). The prohibiâbti dfiıany 

applies to some conllcî^Ştiiâİ^ by marriage and indudes the 
nurse wftk>, feeding the chitd. is t^töd 

hke the Rlodıet. Wilh 'İi|iehd âıhphasis an illogiad proluK^bn 
which had p^eVaSIed before blam was annûlkîd by dıe 

Qur*ân (33:!^^, Peej^e tbid to fdopt children and ğ|Ve them 
every privSı^ Mjoy^ by #i^ own sons. The ^fe öf the adöpc- 
ed son used tö ^ hÖ ll^ 

or biol<^^} Föason. In |h^lsifamic Arabia, as well as în söme 
other sodte^^ past and ^ i iSfeaİ it r insurmountable barriörs öf iâce, 
caste, coloör and sodal Ind^gfotınd have been traditionally put üp 
against tiiithiage. Tti^ bben cöndeıhned by 

the Qur*ân; the main cnM^n it rei^ognizes is faith and right^ous- 
ness. A believing mdd » for you than an idölatress tiKİy 

even thoügh the latter niay appöal to you (2:221). 

The adö|>tion of chUdren could produce phantom blood re- 
lations. âbnörhtâl cönineödöhs and might prohibit marriages 
which are; lögkally« biolögieally and rdigiously permissible. It 
would also idterfere with dle relatiönship between the child and 
his real pareöts and family» between him and his foster family, and 
between hhn and sodöty at taVge. The Qur*anic advice for evading 
these sodal ptöblems is: 

Cali them by (Ûit İiâthc of) dıeir fâthers, this is more equitable 

with Atlidı; but if yöö ktıbw not their fathers then they are your 

brötfIren hı faith and your protegCs. (33:5) 

PLURALITY ÖF ^IVFS 

This is One of the main föcal targets of Orientalists* cricicism and 
one abmıt ûdlİch seri<!ms niisconceptions have been spiöad in the 
West by nlıMtittıdes of fantasdc films and novels of the “Thousand- 
and-Ohe Nigfats" type. There, the Müslim man is stili widdy pic- 
tured as tme pössessed by physical passion and himsdif in posses- 
sion of a ha^öm comprisihg a large number of wives and ctm- 
cubines, wi‘th fiili Uberty to shift from one wife or a number of wives 
to another.*^ Hence we hear the oft-repeated cry% past and present, 
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(ot thc emandpation of women. This serious point deservcs cn- 
cöüdderâtiön by whoever is incerestdl to learh thc tmth 
âbbut hoW Qüir'ân arid odier books hâhcDe tbe subjcd. 

^rst of âli; Miat m'ây be pâım^ by tslâni^is Ç*plur^ 

âiity of Mvcs’*), and ihbşt dc^&ntely not ^lygathy m which thc 
cdİrect coiliâ^ttoh is *?i»vfiig moldple wives aıid busbands”, 
is it ^lyâhdry. ^^afiy emp^ricââly Isbm ctmdcmns 
K^oşöhıâlİty, ahd l<^Giibisih; it dişini»^ bi^^ a^ aü^pN^ of ex- 
ti^M mûıal d>rhiptiOn. Uhfonunately, some Wcstdrii ^odedes 
HaVt severii l&lur #îth dıdr Chrisdân Kdid|^, bccoming 
ei^^föd by sO'^ddKid tnHiÛ pv^gress and hive ddi^l^en a pas- 
siye a^tttde ör öven lqpübBed sudı dooâıed moral decadence.^^ 
İslam has a balaıictd* realİsdc and integıaited vicw öf İnan. He is 
nötdemandöd, nbr is he expcctcd to be otfier dun wtiat he is with 
his natural u^nidons, biolo^cal disposidSms in^ocdve de- 
sifes, so long as dıcse are paöperly disdfih^. As; södı, when 
İslam penniupöIygyny ît is in recognidon of maıi^s naîure; a safe 
and sound solurion for some acute sodal pröBI^^. Tlıcse basic 
facts were overlooked by certain Christian and Jevndı sodcdcs 
which arbitrarily iıhposed monoğamy. 

It is wcU khown, although not so widely pubHdzed, that 
polygyny has been adopted in several Chrisdan and Jewıidı drdes, 
both past and present, as insunced by the Mönnon communidcs. 
Polygyny has been pracdsed thrönghout hunian history, notably 
by biblical prophets such as Abraham, David and Sc^moıt, to 
nathe but a few. It was also a matter of couıse fbr the empcrors as 
wcll as the ordinary subjeas in both the Roman and Byzandne 
Empires before and during the early Christian era. It wa$ not until 
the sixth century that Justinian I decreed a law ordedio^ his sub- 
jccts to limit themsclves to monogamy. Howcvcr, only the dite 
then seemed to have abided by dıe ruhng while for the masscs it 
was a dcad letter.^ Likewise alhcmg the mdcnt Jews and Arabs 
plıurality of wives was recc^öized as a custom.^* 

Even today. we are informed diat polyğynous JcMsh immi- 
grants have been caıuing the IsraeU hoasing andtoridcs a great deal 
of embarrassment.^ Althou^ it is not widdy pnhficized, dıe 
views of soıtıe Afro-Asian bishops, wlıö prefer p^ygyny to Uh* 
fidelity and swap|»ng, are kıiown to niany.^ 

The monAjguny inSdtiıted by sotne Chn^n södedcs was 
evidendy a aorâl radıer dun a rehgtous hşjuncdoh; diere is no 
basis for it in the Gospels. Polygyny was a oommötıly aecepted 
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way of life during the period of che biblical rcveladons; and this 
may account for the Bible not dealing with the subject. The Bible 
does not forbid it or rcstrict it, nor does it even impose regulations 
(John 8; Deut. 22). 

When the Qur*ân was tevealed, it did not ignore the pracdce or 
discard it, nor did it allow it to continue unchecked or unrc- 
strictcd. The Qur*ân could not be indifFerent to the question or 
tolerant of any chaos and irresponsibility assodated with it. As 
it did with odıer prevailing customs, the Qur'ân steppcd in to 
organize che insdtution, to eradicate its traditional evils while en- 
suring its benefits. Ever mindful of the necds of man and sodety, 
the bold though benevolent intervendon of the Qur*ânic legisla- 
don produced definite norms for polygyny.^ İt became permissi- 
ble only under spcdfic circumstances and with certain qualifica- 
dons. The Qur’ânic law was the first to tackIe this point and set â 
maxiaıum limit of four to the number of wives. This permission 
is sdll an excepdoh to the ordinary rule. but it is prcscribed as a 
soludon for some sodal and moral problems. 

The second or third wife, if ever taken, is endded to cxacdy the 
same legal, sodal, dnandal and pcrsonal rights and privileges as 
the first wife. £quality betwecn the wives in maintenance, treat- 
ment, even kindncss and afiecdon is a prerequisite dcmanded by 
Allah for the permission of polygyny, and must be fiılfilled by the 
husband. The occasional misconduct of some people is no fault of 
the norm: 

And if you fcar that you shall not be able to deal equitably with 

the orphans marry women of your choice, two or three or four, 

but if you fear that you shall not be ablc to deal equitably (with 

them) then only one or what your right hands possess. (4:3) 

This verse was revealed afier the Battie of Uhud in wbidı many 
Muslims were kiUed İcaving widows and orphans for whom duc 
çare was incumbent upcm the Müslim survivors. Marriage was the 
best and normal way of looking after these widows and orphans. 
With this background, it is cvident, as *Abdel-*Âd apdy put it, 
dıat Isbm did not invent polygamy, nor does it encourage 
polygyny as a common rule.^ Nor did it demand its aboltdon 
knowing the impossibility of enfordng such a rule, as peofde would 
cotainly have found ways around dıe prohibidon. Ihis is evident 
by the diflferent names it takes in sodedes whose consdtudons and 
reladve ethics do not approve of polygyny. 
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Looking at drcumsunces tt>day, polygyny prcscnts the natural 
solution for certain sodal problcms. In somc nadom, in the aftor-^ 
math of devastadng wars for instance, woıncn outnumber men. 
What should unmarried women do? Where and how can they 
find the naturally desirable companionship, in the physical, moral, 
sodal, sendmental and emodonal senses? If these natural dcsires 
and normal aspiradons are not fulfilled within the legal and 
religious franıework of marriage, what are the consequences? 
Very many have known and seen the moral chaos and irresponsi* 
ble bchaviour, with sodety cither tuming a blind eye ot uÜoring 
legal sancdons for what they see becoming the vogue. Who is the 
vicdm of this kind of reladve ethics? Is it in the intercst of sodety 
to suppress the legidmate desires and natural longings of men and 
women for companionship, the suppression of which by and hrgc 
cannot be effecdve in reality and which would only drive them to 
iUidt outlets. Whether it be from the sodal, moral, humanitarian 
or spiritual point of view, it is certainly far better to permit part- 
nerships on a legal basis and in an honourable responsible manner, 
than to impose a ban against nature and then ignore the drasdc 
moral repercussions. 

Quite a number of wFtters from East and West, indoctrinated 
by such reladve, fashionable morality or immorality — have 
expressed their revubion for the Islamic tradidons of polygyny in 
pardcular and the status of women in general.^ These have been 
capably refuted by several scholarly Westem women who have 
carcfully studied them in detail, then embraced İslam. 

DIVORCE, WHEN AND HOW? 

No other topic scems to have been more of a urget for nıth- 
less attacks and harsh criddsm from Orientalists past and pres- 
ent. h has been oondemned as the worst symptom of degradadon 
of womcn in Islam.^ !t may be quite valid for some individual 
cases in a few communides bearing the name “Müslim**, but, is 
this İslam? How far in linç with, or rather alien to, the Qur*inic 
teachings is this iU-treatment of wives? Not one of those Orienul- 
ists seems to have cared to adc the quesdon or look for a sdentific 
or olgecdve answer. 

The Qur*ân never sancdons total freedom for divorce, nr* does 
it blindly or theoredcally ban it. İslam is realisde, and thus pre- 
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scribcs divorcc as che ultitnacc mec^dnc for spcçial cases of 
riage which defy remedy, wh«re no other solucan is human^y 
possibic. Although divorcc is allowed, the Prophcc is quoced İ^y 
Mo*âdh-ibn-JabaI cq have indicated |iıac among lawful deeds 
most hatcd by All% îs divorcc.^ 

Marriagc, as said eşrUer, ts a solemn copcraa for che hu$ba|^ 
and wifc tq Uve in ş condnuous happy, peacçful companionsl^p 
and co fulfiİjl parposes. But« as is well known, dcspitc ati 

prccaudc^ ^jfm^y^husband aod w^c as lyell as çyeryone çişe 
concemç4 jto noblç ggaJ, h^ınan behaviour can l>e 

changeab^ and sçıgıı^^^ t^prjcdiçt^lç. The Qtır’ân allov^ş 

for this, and ât cime does no^ recognize kind of 

nominal» stqİpnaqr ine0ect4>^e marri^ge» such as separatic^. 
Thcre are mnch bel^ prescripdc^fbr coring the troubled sic^|- 
tions wh^ dkvelop belcen parpfıers whijçh, morc often ch^p 
not, start ironi a po^t of The two pardçş 

should try tp settie thw dispute sf^yc tjheir problem bctween 
each other; each ^ pcotıs and sho^ gppçrpsity to d» 

other (4:12Ş. If Aey c^oc rea^ a rççq?î!^tiçş, ^ appoi^t 
a counsçUor firom his and her relatiy^ who shou|4 help them (P 
şort out their diffciiBnçes: 


And if you ^r a bnach betyte^ twp, apppipt an arbûer 

from |[ûş .!Ü1‘ PfpJP,|[Ç* 

site agreemeht AQ9 ;|i v^iİl efim harmony betwçen them. jSurejy 

Allah is eyıer Knpyyinş Aware. (4;35) 


The husband and wif(; are enjpinctj) always to be kmd to each 
other. If he hates some things in his wifc, hç is rcnpnded that 
there may be n^y mpre gpod ddngs abput her. (4:150 No doubt 
this adviçe gocs for both parties. 

If this atfen^;>t at lyippndliatiop ah» &ijş fo dıeıp t(^j^h<^> 
divorce may be to in hş pı^e^betl thrşe succesşiye 

suges. fhv^ıg a inap^^ when no maripl reIa^K|||ş. have ui|en 
place, the husband or vâfe, .wlifçy^ hşf ihi *PİÇ>”!3f^ 

express the wişh tp seph divorpe, ElturipS a sûbsepuent waitipg 
period of dppe tp n^ monthş w.pul(l*be divorcee remains 
completely supppıjp^a^ maintaipç4. t»y h^ ex-husband (2:2^^ 
240). £vpn un^ arduous hoth part><^ are re- 

minded to shoyy conşidention tq eadh other, apd ^o be pious, 
realizing that AUâh is AH-Knc^npg (^:1). 

During the waidng period, the would-be divorcee cannot marry 
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anothcr man. Both she and her ex-husband have time to think the 
mattcr över. They may even come to appredate eadı other’s good 
points, creating a favourable chancc for reconcUiation. 

Aftcr the expiration of this waiting period reumon bctwcen hus- 
band and wife would be like a fresh marriage with r^ard to its 
formalities. Then, if their relationship does not improve, they can 
resort to divorce a second dme. But if their second reunion proves 
to be a failure again, then a final divorce may be adminisccred: 

Divorce may be twice, then keep them in good feÜowship or let 

them go with kindness. (2:229) 

Before, jduring and .after the proceedings of divorce* picty* righ- 
teousness, cohsideration and human dignity stand in the forefront. 
£ach party is always reminded to keep these idealse Some othcr 
Tradidons, in contrast, have given the husband an undıecked au- 
thority for the divorce and disdıafg'e öf the wife who would have 
no rights. (Deut. 21:14; 24:1) 

As ‘Abdel-*Âti apdy indicated* it is not necessary for a Müslim 
to separate from his or her partner for several years before a 
divorce can be graıîted. Nor is the legal sanedon of divorce 
condidonal on adultery. Divorce and separadon as endorsed by 
certain systems can very often involve immoral acdons which 
İslam can never accept because it would violate the wholc code of 
ethics which it eherishes.^ 

THE STATUS OF WOMEN 

This is yet anothcr subject on which ruthless accusadons are made 
by Orientalists against the Qur’ânic teachings. For instance* Wol- 
laston and others imagined that the Qur’ân did not admit women 
to Paradise, deprived them from participadng m prayers, sanc- 
doned their degradadon, not to mendon other revoldng 
treatment.^’ 

Admittedly, as with Nature, Isbm does not hold man and 
woman as idendcal. İslam and the law of crcadon r^ard man and 
w6mm as equal, complementary to each other, but not idendcal. 
This diflTerence bctween equaUty and sameness is of paramount 
impörtance for appreciating human nature and sodety. Bearing 
diis dut in mind, there is no room for imagining w6mm in Isbm 
to be inferior to men, simply because their obligadons and rights 
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are not idendcal. The fact that İslam givcs woman equal, though 
not idcntical, rights illuscrates that it acknowledges her indepen- 
dent personalîty and diflferent biological makeup. 

As *AbdcI-*Ari has duİy shown, İslam neither branded women 
as the product of the devil nor considered them the seed of evil.^ 
Never in the hbtory of İslam has any Müslim writer doubted the 
human status of woman, h» having a soul or possessing fine spir- 
itual qualities. Nor do Müslim men pray in gratitude to God par- 
ticularly for His not creadng them women» as disdnct from fol- 
lowers of older Tradidons. Nor have Müslim women been com- 
manded to keep silence and to be under obedience (I Cor. 14:34). 
According to pre-Islarmc Tradidons» woman was a contempdble 
creature» untouchable even by her own family when in her menses 
period. In the case of her husband dying she used to be either in- 
herited by his reladves or» in some sodedcs» bumt alive on his 
fimeral pyre.^ 

The status of woman as established by İslam is unique. In some 
respects it is superior to custonu in ccrtain We$tem nadons and 
Communist countries. In both sodcdes» the woman has to toil in 
order to live. Sometimes she does the same job as the man for 
much less pay. Consequendy» to win the right to acquire knowl- 
edğe and Âe freedom to work» she has to make prohibidve sac- 
rifices and give up many of her other natural rights. Whether ali 
women are pleased with these “liberadon*’ movemcnts» and 
whether they are happy and sadsfied with the results is a different 
matter. But the fact remains that the rights a modem woman en- 
joys fail short of those established for her Müslim counterpart by 
divine decree. 

In İslam, she has her independent finandal idendty, whether she 
be wife» modıer, sister» daughter or other rebdve (4:32). She is 
fully endtled to inherit, to eam» and to handle her own business 
transacdons without any restricdons or sponsorship from husband 
or fâther. She is not barred from inheritance by any number of 
brothers (4:7; Deut. 21:15-17). İslam does not recognize the 
change in a woman’s name by marriage; her maiden name remains 
an int^ıal part of her sodal» economical and business personali- 
des. Contrary to ccrtain Orientalists’ accusatkms» tl^se privileges 
are more advanced dian some whidı womcn are applying for in 
some dvilized sockdes today.^ 

The Müslim woman is aiways assocÛMDcd with the tradidonal 
veil. She should beautify herself with honour and dignity, dıasd- 
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ty, purity and integrity. By refraining from ali deeds and gestures 
that might stir the passions and invite the gaze of strange men, she 
is protccting her character and morality. (24:30-31) 

Müslim men and women are both urgcd to strive in search of 
knowledge. As related by ’Anas-ibn-Mâlik, the Prophet declarcd 
that the search for knowledge is incumbent on every Müslim male 
and female.^^ This declaration was enthusiastically implemented 
by the Muslims in the periods when they uscd to live according to 
their faith; we read how the names of women featured among 
eminent scholars, poets and sufıs, such as Zainab, Sakînah and 
Râbi^ah. As much as man, woman is entitled to freedom of ex- 
pression and to put forward her opinions on public, legislative and 
religious matters. History relays how a woman’s opinion has in- 
fluenced a code that was established by the Caliph *Omar-ibnel- 
Khattâb. £ven the arguments of women with the Prophe? himself 
are recorded in the Qur’ân. (58:1-4; 60:10-12) 

Not surprisingly, woman is recognized by İslam as a full and 
equal partner to man in the procreation of humankind. (4:1) She is 
equal to man in bearing personal aıid common responsibilities and 
in receiving rewards for her deeds. A typical verse related to this 
matter is rendercd: 

And their Lord has accepted and answered them (saying) Never 
will 1 cause to be lost the work of any of you be he male or 
female, you are members one of another. (3:195) 

The mistaken interpreution of two verses (2:228; 4:34) has 
caused some Orientalists to imagine a supremacy of man över 
woman. One of these verses is interpreted; 

And women shall have rights similar to the rights against them 
according to what is equitablc, but men have a degree of advan- 
tagc över them, and Allah is mighty Wise. (2:228) 

This declaration should be studied in its proper context. İn 2:227- 
234 several aspects of the husband-wife reladonship are discussed 
with particular referençe to the subject of divorce. Hence the verse 
under study here indicates that women have full rights, the 
same as men. It adds that the husband has a degree of advantage 
which is only fair, remembering that the maintenance and full 
support of the household under all conditions are solely incum- 
hcni upon him. İn retum for all his extra responsibilities, he 
should have more say than his wife, not forgetting that he is gener- 
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ally more capable of taking an objectivc view of things, making 
more racîonal decisions and is less likcly to bc influcnccd by sen- 
timcntal cmotions, and Chat piety and considcration are the main 
eheme for the husband-wifç rclationship. 

A fcw Wcstcrn womcn thinkers have greatly admired Islamic 
womanhood while condemning the manners of some Western 
*‘bachelor ^Is... trousered monstrosities wich serident voices, 
femalcs who ape men and boast that they can do a man*s work, 
womcn who arc neither mothersv wivcs nor lovers but unscxed 
misfits*’.^ 


PARENT - CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 

Parents and children are bound together by mutual commitments; 
each is asked to be mindful of God and to fulfıll his obligations, 
out of love and obedicncc to Him. Children are both a divine ğift 
and a test; they may consti^te sourçes of pride and joy, sceds of 
vanity, a tempution to overindulge and a cause of distress to the 
parents (t8:46). Guidelines are set for the parents to be neither 
over-proteetive nor negligent of their children. 

The Qur’ân conde^ned and prohibited the inhuman and cruel 
ancient custom of kUlitıg..unwanted children, whiçh existed in 
Arabia^^, as well as among the poor masses in the Antonine 
period of the Roman Empire.^ Among the most inviolable priv- 
ileges of children is their right to life as well as to legitimacy. Par¬ 
ents are ordered by the Qâr’ân to eherish and develop their chil- 
dren*s physical and spirftual well-bcing (20:123; 66:6). The parents’ 
responsibility and deçisive role in moulding the child’s personality 
is duly emphasized. ^hether the parents are alive or deceased, 
present or absent, capable or without means, known or unknown, 
it is the joint responsibility of the Müslim community to İook 
after the child’s welfa^ in CYcry sense of the word (4:2; 93:10). 

A greater emphasis is laid on the çare and consideration which 
children must show to their parents under ali conditions. Next 
only to se^h^ Allâh. cojn^cs thankfulness to the parents (31:14): 

And thy Lprd has, dçereed that you serve no one but Him and 
do good (Utsan) to parents. If either or both reach old age with 
thee say not Fie to them nor chide them and spcak to them 
generous words. (17:23) 
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The wholesome concept of ihsan covers what is right, good, 
gcntlc and bcautiful. İt demands from the children aetive empathy, 
paticnce, gratitude, compassion and respea for their parents, pro- 
viding them with the sincere counscl, support and maintenance 
they necd, and every help to make their lives as comfortable as 
possible. İt also inciudes prayers for their souls and honouring 
their legitimate commitments after their death. The Qur’ân ex- 
presses it in touching words: 

And lower to them the wing of humility out of merey and say: 
My Lord have merey on them as they brought me up (when 1 
was) littie. 

Your Lord knows best what is in your hearts; if yoıs are righ- 
teous He is surely Forgiving to those who tum (to Him). (17:24) 

This behavioural theme required from the childroı is uncon- 
ditional. İt does not depend on whether they approve of their par¬ 
ents’ ideas or deeds. İt should prevail cven despite any great dif- 
ference of belief or opinion, or “generadon gap” (6:74; 19:42-48). 


The Qur’ânic attitude towards 
slavery 

Although the slavc trade has becn intemationally outlawed since the 
eighteenth century, some disguised subsritutcs have becn discov- 
ered to have cxisted up to as late as 1972 in somc coüntries. Hun- 
dreds of Africans werc discovercd being shipped in sealed trucks 
through Italy to other European coüntries whcrc they would be 
put to heavy work on construcdon sites without any health, job 
or social seeurity; önce there they would subsist in almost concen- 
tration camp conditions.^^ Oddiy cnough, many erideisms have 
been hurled against İslam in this matter and hence the reason for 
thesc paragraphs.^ 

FKstory rccords that slavcry has becn cocval with the existence 
of human society, and was fully established in ancient Rome and 
Grcece as well as clsewhere k>ng before İslam and Christianity. 
Aristotle deseribed it as necessary, natural and even benefıcial 
whcn properly applied.^’ Gibbon and Blair estimated the propor- 
tion of slaves to free citizens in Rome to have becn about three tö 
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onc in thc thrcc ccnturics around Christ’s birth. The sourccs of 
slaves uscd to be thc resules of capturc in wars, piracy, kidnapping, 
sale of children by thcir own parents, and punishment for certain 
typcs of crimes. According to some old Jewish traditions, thievcs 
and insolvent dcbtors uscd to be enslavcd, some even with their 
wives and children (£xod. 21-23). Ancient Greeks wcrc not 
allowed by law to ukc co-citizens as slaves, while among thc 
Hcbrcws temporary enslavement was permitted. Howcvcr, cn- 
slaving other “inferior” races wa% sanetioned and even recom- 
mended (Lcv. 44). 

The Church was not happy with slavery but its attitude was 
almost cntirely passivc. To many a whitc Christian his black co- 
rcligionist may very well havc been his equal in thc kingdom of 
Hcaven but ccrtainly not in thc kingdom of this wörld.^^ The 
absolute power, to thc cxtent of life and death, possessed by the 
master över his serfs and familîes of slaves exhibitcd a revolting 
picturc of moral depravity and degradation. 

Yet it is not slavery that thc Qur’ân mentions but thc cmancipa- 
tion of slaves and this it does in several contexts; not as a mere so- 
cial or humanitarian gesturc but fırst and foremost as an act of 
devotion to Allah, the Bcnefıdent, the Merciful. Among the ehari- 
tablc dccds of highcst merit is **to free a slave" or nexC best to give 
food on a day of faminc. (90:13-14) Thcre are wrongs, as secn by 
the Qur'ân, for which the preseribed expiations are frecİng slaves. 
If the wrongdoer has none, let him buy one and manumit him. 
If that is also impossible, either becausc there are no slaves or 
if the sinner does not have the means, there are substitute deeds of 
repentance. For instance, he who says something unlawful to his 
wife should repent thus: 

And those who put away thcir wives by calling them (like) their 
mothers then go back on that which they said must free a slave 
beforc they co-touch. 

To this you are exhorted, and Allâh is Aware of what you do. 
But he who has not the means should fast for two consecutive 
months before they touch one another and he who is unable to 
do so should fecd sixty nccdy oncs. 

That is in order that you may have faith in Allâh and His mes- 
senger. 

And these are Allâh*s limits; and for the disbelievers is a painful 
chastisement. (58:3-4) 
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He who uses the name of God in a dcUberatc oath thcn breaks it 
should frcc a slavc (5:89), while he who happens to kili a fellow 
believer by mistake should free a belicving slave and deliver blood 
money to the family of the deceased (4:92). 

And a believer would not kili a believer excepc by mistake. And 
he who kiUs a believer by mistake should free a belicving slave 
and blood money should be handed to his people unless they rc- 

mic it as alms_but he who has not the means should fast for 

two consecutive months, as a penance from AUâh, and AUâh is 
ever Knowing, Wise. (4:92) 

In sharp contrast to submitting slaves to qucstioning and execu- 
tion vicariously for thcir masters, the Qur’ân declares, “not a soul 
shall bear the burden of another souF* (17:15). Therc shall be no 
distinetion between slave and master, no diserimination 
among races, ali humans are the chüdren of Adam, and Adam was 
crcatcd from dust; there shall be no exccllence for any one exccpt 
through picty (49:13). 

It is thus evident that İslam is the only religion which taught its 
followers to be kind and humane in their conduet toward$ their 
unfortunate fellow-men who happened to be slaves for one reason 
or the other. İslam enjoined its Ibİlowers to emancipate slaves and 
showed them how. As an cxample the Qur'ân mentions a couple 
in the Prophct*s time who happened to havc very littic food — barc- 
ly enough for themselves — yet they gavc it ali in hospitality, for 
the love of Allah, to a slave, an orphan and a needy person (26: 
7-20), 

When Muslims uscd to live according to the tcachings of the 
Qur’ân their condua towards their bondsmen was humane to the 
extrcme, as hailed by Oricntalists.^^ Did not Bilâl, who was an 
Abyssinian slavc, become one of the closcst frieıids of the 
Prophet? He had the privilegc of calling the adhân for the 
prayers, and eventually he became ruler of one of the provinces of 
the Islamic Empire. History also records that among the dynastics 
of rulere of Egypt and India in the Middle Ages is to be found that 
of the Mamlouks. These wcre originally slaves who joined the 
aımy and ultimately rose to positions of great powcr and influence 
among the clite in sodety. 
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Conciusion 

The vcrses rendered aboVc undcr thc difFerent headings are not thc 
onİy oncs relatcd to ethics. How could they be when the Qur*ân is 
thc divitle message for man to guide him in his life on eaıth? 
There are many more vcrses which lead man along the straight 
path under a variety öf circumstances. For instance, there is the 
advic^ for humility (31:18-19); patience (2:153); gentleness (17:37); 
refınemctıt of speech (31:17); retuming good for evil (12:22); 
truthfulness (3:17); fidcIity (39:2); sympathy for poverty and mis- 
fortune (4:135); and çare for orphans (4:2) among many othcr 
transcendent ethics. Even giving counsel in private is inciuded; let 
it be a counsel of goodness and grace and not of sin or transgres- 
sion (85:9). 

Among the more delicate points of etiquette to which the Book 
has drawn attendon is that of grCeting and seeking permission 
when visiting each othcr: 

Entcr not houses othcr dian your own until you have sought 
permission and salutcd those in them. (24:27) 

And if you entcr houses salute each othcr a grecting of bicssing 
from AUlh. (24:61) 

And entcr the houses through thc proper doors, (not from the 
bade). (2:189) 

Whcn you eat or drink remember it is God who has provided for 
you (5:4). When a greedng is ofTered you return it with a more 
courteöus grecting or at least of equal courtesy, as Allah takes 
account of ali things (4:86). 

If you intercede in a good causc to help someone in nccd, you 
will be rcwardcd by Göd (4:85). Do not ridicule others who may 
be better than you, whcthcr you be men or women; neither dc- 
(âme nor be sarcasde to each othcr; do not cali others by ofFensivc 
nicknames; avoid suspicion, spying on each othcr and spcaking ili 
behind each others* backs (49:10-12). 

Hdp each othcr in tigfateousncss and piety, but not in sin and 
transgrcKİon, and fear Allah for Allah is strict in punishment. 
(5:3) 

An intcgral part of thc community's life is the relationship be- 
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twccn tribes or nations; there arc trcatics to be ratifıcd or wars 
which incvitably brcak out bctvvccn eountries. Nonc of thesc is 
overlooked in the Qur’ânic teachings; the theme under ali condi- 
tions is piety and cquity. In the transactions either between nations 
or betwecn men, justice and fairness should prevail: 

Surely Allah commands you to make över trusts to those en- 
titled to them, and that when you judge bctween peoplc jud- 
ge with cquity. 

Surely Allah admonishes you with what is excellent, 

Surely Allah is ever Hearing, Seeing. (4:58) 

At times of war and even on the battiefield, the Müslim fighters 
are commanded to be firm and steadfast but not to transgress, and 
always to remember Allah and to exericsc piety (9:123). 

And fight in the way of Allah against those who fıght you but 
do not transgress; surely Allah does not love the transgrcssors. 
(2:190) 

Ali these transcendent and comprehensive norms of conduet 
have been the object of great admiration from a few scholars.^ 
No wonder, because they were established long before etiquette 
and codes of chivalry were known in the East or Wcst. Refleeting 
on the verses rendered above, one wonders whethcr there could 
be any comparable man-made code of morality. One is also 
obliged to ask how ali these verses could be overlooked by those 
Orientalists who accused the Qur’ân and İslam either of bcing de- 
void of ethics or of sanetioning wrongdoing.^^ How could those 
fairly recent seholars specifıcally dismiss the. Qur'ân as containing 
nothing about respect for parents, property or life, or about the 
avoidance of bearing false vvitness?"^ Was it lack of çare while 
reading the Book? Was it lack of understanding? Or was it simply 
blind prejudice? Despite ali this carping criticism, the Qur’ân re- 
mains an ideal: the inspiration for millions upon millions of be- 
lievers to guide them in every aspcct of their lives. 
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Does man have an absolutely free will to set his course in life and 
to reach the goals he aims at or hopes for? Or is his course deter- 
mined for him by a greater power över which he has no control 
nor any say? Granted, no one has ever predetermined the 
time, place or environment of his own birth. It may be argucd 
that although birth is beyond the baby’s control it is not so on the 
part of the parents. How much control do thcy have? Rcflccting 
on our genes which hand down to us certain aspects of our looks, 
capacities and characteristics from our ancestors which aspect and 
which ancestor is under our command? And to what dcgree? 

Of the multitudinous functions operating continuously in the 
nervous, digestive, respiratory and othcr systems in our own 
bodies, how many of them are under our management? And to 
what cxtent? No doubt it is up to us to eat or drink, but from the 
moment the food goes down beyond the palate how much control 
do we have on the processes which ensue? 

It is not the author’s belief, nor is it the idea he is trying to put 
aeross, that we are simply predestined in every respect; far from 
it. How many of our thoughts, words and aetions are completely 
ours? How many more of our dceds influcnce families, friends and 
others whom we may not even know? No one can deny your 
freedom to spend your time the way you like, takc the job you 
enjoy if it is available, eat the food you faney at any time you like, 
say what you wish to whom you please; ali this is your own 
responsibility. 
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It is thus evidenC that the subjccc of prcdescination and frec will 
cannot be iliustraced in black and white as some people think. The 
roles of any person in life when looked at in perspeaive are no 
doubt manifold. Some of man’s actions are under his free wiil 
whereas certain others are, to say the least, outside his fuU 
control. 

Many chinkers and writers have subscribed to endless discussion 
on the subject of free will since the ancient times, no matter 
whether their background was Müslim, Christian, atheist or 
othenvise. £ach has claimed to have rcached the final irrevocable 
solution for the controversy, only to be followed by others who 
disagree outright with his ideas and start anew. 

It is not the author’s intention, nor should it be, to discuss 
the difFerent views proclaîmed by the various writers, ancient 
and modem, because this would extend far beyond the scope of the 
prescnt chapter. İnstead, attention will be focussed on what the 
Qur’ân says about this matter and what the Orientalists* com- 
ments are. Reading through the literatüre, onc fmds diverse views 
taken by Westem scholars. The differences are not among their 
own ideas but among what they infer the Qur*ân to have said. 
With a subject so complex, one can easily fınd an excuse for the 
discrepancies among Orientalists; but what is the truth? 


Does the Qur’ân preach fatalism? 

This has been the impression given to millions in the West by the 
attitude of sevcral Müslim individuals and communides they have 
seen or heard about. Their resignaüon to their fate {maktüb or kıs¬ 
met) and the littie or no effort they makc to improve their condi- 
tions, their rcfusal to seek medication when siçk — such behaviour 
has bcen reported and known to many. A case in point is that of 
some primidve modiers in the Egypdan countryside who were 
noted by Rhoda Amine to çare inadequately for their children’s 
health.^ In fiict the germ of dıeir fiıtalism lay in their ^orance 
and definitely not in their religjon of which the first instrucdon 
ever revealed is the dynamic quickening “rcad”, (96:1) As one of 
the arguets for this point, Danid observed that in the seventeenth 
cehtury, a period of their steepest deetine, Mudims used to make 
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littic or no efFort against a plaguc by taking precautions, whereas 
in thc Middle Ages, whcn they were closer to their religion, thc 
pattem of utter resignation was entirely absent.^ 

The behaviour of people can be quite different from what their 
faith teaches. So, what does the QMr’ân actually say? On the ques- 
tion of predestination Bethman found a great number of passages 
in the Book which left him in no doubt that man’s course of life is 
mapped out beforehand; nothing can forestall or retard his 
destiny.^ To this Sale added that “good and evil are irrevocably 
fixed, with no possibility of avoidance by any foresight or 
wisdom*’/ With the same blinkered fıerceness Draycott accused 
İslam of establishing its unassailable belief in fatality: **Not even 
fatalism of cause and effect bearing within itself the essence of a 
reason too vast for humanity to comprehend, but the fatality of an 
omnipotent and capricious power wherein mankind can alter no 
tiniest detail of his destined lot.”® To the same school belonged 
von Grunebaum who inferred from verses like the following, a 
sapping of the roots of free will which renders man ""blind to the 
teachings of the past, apathctic in the present and indifferent to the 
future”.* 

To Allah belongs whatever is in thc Heavens and whatever is in 

the earth. 

He forgives whom He pleases and chastises whom 

He pleases, and Allah is All-Forgiving, All-Merciful. (3:129) 

Bethman wrongly claimed this to show that İslam inhibited ali 
moral initiative, ali striving to achieve higher goals, ali endcavours 
to improve character. He could see no room for personal responsi- 
bility for siıccess or failure. The mistaken impressions of these 
Orientalists will be discussed in the coming pages. 

Diametrically opposcd to these vicws were the interpolations 
made by Lammens and Watt. They observed many verses where 
it is made clear that *^God’s guidance and leading astray follow 
upon man*s acts of belief and righteousness or disbelief and 
wickcdncss”’. “Thereis muchfatalism,*’ Wattadded, **amongthose 
who are Müslim; but in the essential İslam of the Qur*ân fatalism 
is strenuously opposed, even though frequent expres5İon is given 
to the truly religious sense of depcndence on God for power to act 
and for proteetion from evil.”® 

A broader vicw of the Qur’ân was exprcsscd by Arbcrry and 
Landau who cxplaincd thc relationship between God and man. 
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“They are agrecd that every breath they draw, every glance they 
cast and every motion they perform is by virtue of a faculty which 
God originated in them and a capacity which He created for them; 
no action could bc performed without these. They are stili accred- 
ited with acts and merits in the true sense for which they are re- 
warded or punishcd.”^ Allah issued commands and prohibitiöns, 
sent messengers with good tidings and wamings against which 
people might gauge their work. 

Along similar lines Lewis declared that whatever limits might 
be set to human freedom by divine decrec people had freedom 
enough within these limits to decide their own fatc. Far from 
being a fatalistic religion İslam has been a religion markcd by a 
strong sense of human responsibility for human conduct. İt is an 
individual responsibility; no one can suffer a punishment 
vicariously.’^ Allah charges no soul save to its aptitude (2:782), 
No soul will carry the burden of another (53:38). 

Sadly the Qur’ânic views on the subject seem to have proved 
confusing for Gairdner and Levy who deliberated över the “two 
voiccs” of the Qur’ân. Only at times, they exclaimed, is İslam 
efFıcacious and consttuctive, while for the remainder it sinks into 
dead fatalism.^^ 


What the Qur’ân preaches on the 
theme 

On this manifold subject the Qur*ânic teachings cannot be en- 
capsulated in one phrase. İn order to formulate an opinimı let us 
ponder a few typical vcrses quoted often by writcrs on this con- 
troversial topic. As mentioned earlier in Chapter 10, Allah the 
Almighty, the All-knowing, created, Controls and maintains the 
universe. He created evcrything with a pcrfcct design and mcasure 
(6:73; 14: 32-34). 

Although numerous natural phenomcna are subservient to man, 
he himself is one of Allâh’s creatures. Admittedly he is a favoured 
one, but, nonethcless, he should not put himself above his proper 
status: 

Allah is He Who created you, then He sustains you then He 
causes you to dic, then He brings you to life. (30:40) 
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When One of the kings thought of himself as a mastcr of evcry- 
thing, he was trimmed down to size by Abraham. Their discus- 
sion is vividly narrated in the Qur’ân: 

When Abraham said My Lord is He Who gives life and causes 
to die, he said: ! give life and cause death. Abraham said: Surely 
Allah causes the sun to rise from the £ast, so do thou make it to 
rise from the West; thus he who disbclieved was confounded. 
(2:258) 

No man can cause the sun to rise from the West, stop the rota- 
tion of the earth or prevcnt the moon from waxing or waning. 
Any one of these, and multitudinous other natural phenomena, 
although assigned to serve man, are far beyond both his capacities 
and responsibilities. Ali are most definitely within Allâh’s domain. 

And We have placed in the earth fırm (mountains) lest it quake 
with them, and We have placcd therein ravines as roads that 
haply they may find their way. (21:31) 

Looking at the rendering of this verse onc realizes that man has no 
control on mountains to prevent the earth from quaking, whcrcas 
he can and must exert somc effort to make usc of the ravines and 
fınd his way whcn travelling. Because this effort is within his 
capacity it is therefore his responsibility. 

There is every proof that man is finite and circumseribed in his 
powcrs, faculties, range and speetra of his senses, knowledge and, 
last but not İcast, life span. Nevertheless, his mental, conscentious 
and intuitive capacities are adequate for his taking the right deci- 
sions jn ceıtain situations but he cannot pass balanced judgements 
on everything. Every man and woman has the ability to diserim- 
inate bctwecn right and wrong (90:10), and is therefore re- 
sponsible for taking the proper decision. Man does not live in a 
vacuum. Before taking any step in his life, he should use his brain 
and think. An evident axiom is that, with man’s limited capacities 
he needs assistance of various kinds. The greatest help to believers 
comes from the Omnipotent, Omniscient, Bcncficient, Merciful 
God. He has sent messages for guiding mankind towards the good 
ways of life (3:164). Because of his superlative merey, God holds 
man responsible only after sending him his message of guidance: 

Whosoever is guided, for his own soul is he guided, and 
whosoever goes astray to its detriment only does he go astray. 
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And no bearer of a burden bears the burden of another. Nor do 
We chastisc until We scnd forth a Mcssenger. (17:15) 

Man is held rcsponsible for Che work he docs — not for that 
done by others. His responsibility is limited by the range and dc- 
gree öf his freedom, the scope of work he can do or refrain from 
doing. The benevolent deeds he achieves are held to his eredit, 
whereas any wrong which he does with full intention, free will 
and complete control on his wits can only equitably be held 
against him. If he does not beseech his Lord’s forgiveness he 
should only expect his fair punishment: 

And whoever does evil or wrongs his soul then asks forgiveness 
of Allah will find Allah Forgiving Merciful. 

And whoever commits a sin commits it only against himsclf. And 
AUâh is ever Knowing Wise. (4:110—111) 

It is one’s work, not wealth or children» which can be held to 
onc’s eredit (34: 37—38). If one happens to do wrong by mistake* 
forgetfully or under an outside influence, Allah the Compassion- 
ate ofFers forgiveness, but only if the sinner asks humbly for rc- 
pentance (2:286), 

On the other hand, if you try to do good but for some extemal 
reason cannot accomplish the work, you will stili be gcnerously 
rewarded for your good intentions: 

Whoever goes forth from his home fleeing to Allah and His 
Messenger, then death overukes him, his reward is indeed with 
AUâh. (4:100) 

While the pious, patient and kcen doers of good will rcceive an ex- 
tremely generous reward, those who are compelled despite their 
wiU to do wrong will be graciously forgiven (39: 33-34; 16:106). 

The disbelievers who reject Allâh*s messages out of their own 
free will can expect to be held responsible for their aetions. Can 
they diselaim their wiU power which they have enjoyed ? Or will 
they contend that their disbelief was their fate, God's will which 
they could not alter? 

Those who are polytheists wiU say if AUâh pleased 
we would not have set up naught with Him, nor 
would we have made anythîng unlawful (6:148) 

They wouId only foUow a conjeeture and would teli lies which 
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they realized in their own hearts to be false. Thcy would admit 
honestly to their own selves that during their lives on earth they 
have had the free will and ample power to choose and to follow 
either of the two paths, the right or wrong, 

Without any doubt, Allâ^, the Just is capable of putting them 
on the right path, but He gave them the free choice: 

And if Allah pleased He would certainly have gathered them ali 
to guidance. (6:35) 

And if Allah pleased He would have made you a single nation 
but that He might test you in what He grantcd you. So vie one 
with another in virtuous deeds. To Allah you will ali retum so 
He will inform vou of that wherein you differed. (5:48) 

They had the power to choose, and those who out of their own 
free will chose to disbelieve Allâh’s messages have used false logic 
when they said to the messengers: 

If your Lord had pleased He would have sent down angels. Şo 
we are disbelievers in that which you are sent. (41:14) 

Instead of paying heed to the message and using their brains to 
judge its truth for themselves, they chose to deny it outright be- 
fore even hearing it, and came up with any argument, no matter 
how irrelevant, such as to demand that God*s message should be 
delivered by angels. This persistent, arrogant denial of the truth 
would justifiably qualify them for divine chastisement. In the 
Hereafter they would say; 

Had we but listened or pondered, we would not have been 
among the inmates of the burning Fire. (67:10) 

Those who close their minds to the message and blindly follow 
the wrong traditions of their ancestors may end up as atheists or 
polytheists and in their fatalistic submission declare: 

Had the Benevolent pleased, we would not have worshippcd 
them (the partners we imagined). They have no knowledgc of 
this; they only He. Or have we given them a Book afbrctimc to 
which they hold fast? Nay, they say: We have found our fathers 
oh a course and surely we are guidcd by their footstcps. (43: 20— 
22 ) 

İslam does not let man wander from the right path and then 
blame his fate. Had this been the case, Allâh*s commandments, his 
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messages, scripturcs and the promise of reward and punishment 
would ali havc bcen void, and impossible to reconcile with thc 
Almighty’s wisdom and justicc.'^ Thosc who try to explain away 
theîr disbelief or misconduct through chc workings of fate and 
who try to dcny rcsponsibility for thcir cvil doing arc rcpcatcdly 
condemned in the Qur’ân: 

And whcn thcy commit an indcccncy thcy say: Wc found our 
fathcrs doing this and Allah has enjoined it on us. Say; Surely 
Allah cnjoins not indeccncy. Do you say of Allah what you 
know not? Say My Lord cnjoins Justicc; and set your whole 
scives (towards Him) at cvery prayer and cali on Him being sin- 
ccre to Him in obedicnce, as He brought you into being so shall 
you retum. 

A party has He guided, and anothcr party perdition is justly 
thcir duc. Surely thcy took the devils for patrons instead of 
Allah and thcy think that thcy are rightly guided. (7: 29—30) 

Yet, those who havc uscd thc faculdcs Allah has granted them, 
have seen the light and followcd thc path of rightcousness havc 
indccd qualifıcd themselves for AUâh’s merey and rewards 
(7:42). 

And thcy say: Praise is duc to Allah Who guided, us to this; and 
we would not havc found the way if Allah had not guided us. 
Certainly thc messengers of our Lord brought the truth. 

And thcy arc called: That is thc garden you wcrc madc to in- 
herit for what you have been working. (7:43) 

Docs this sound fatalistic? Is not divine guidance absolutcly 
essential for finding the right way? For who else is more expert 
and a better guide than God? Wc should not forget the fact that 
Allâh*s guidance is availablc for everyone, man and woman. And 
only a minör cfTort is necded from thc person conccmcd to tap 
this. The faithful do not daim full eredit for thcir good work bc- 
cause thcy realize that thc divine gracc, besides His guidance, in- 
cludes the faculties He created in them and the resources He made 
availablc to them. (16:78) 

Those Oricntalists such as Bethman and Von Grunebaum who 
assumed thc Qur’ân to preach fatalism wcrc confused by the fol- 
lowing verse; 

And certainly Wc havc created Tor HcU many of the Jinn and of 
mankind,... (7:179) 
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As if thcy havc not heard thc rest of this verse deseribing those Jinn 
and men: 

... Thcy have hcarts whercwith thcy understand not, and they 
havc eyes whcrewith thcy scc not, and thcy havc cars whcre- 
with they hcar not. 

Thcy are as cattie; they arc even more astray. 

These are thc heedicss ones. (7:179) 

The disbelievers have not sought Allâh’s guidance nor have they 
used thc faculdes he has granted them. As thcy did not takc 
advantage of dıdr intdkccs, they wcre worse than thc ereatures 
whidı had none, namciy thc catde. Can they deny that they had 
ampk powcr and freedom to scc, hcar and study AUâh’s signs? 
Did they not willfu]ly refrain from doing so? 

An addidonal support for thcir same misconception was sought 
by Bcthman and his coUeagucs in thc verse (3:129) rendered car- 
licr. 

When thcy read dut Allah forgives whom he pleases these Oricn- 
talists are knockcd ofF balance, causing them to come up with 
blasphemotıs acaısations such as that God is a **capridous ppwer 
not bound by dıc moral law, in no way obliged to give man right 
guidance or so reward or punish him according to his work**.^^ 
But, widı ratkmâl, dear diinking, this verse should* be read 
together widı many odıcrs in thc same Book. As an example: 

Verily Allah docs not wrong thc weight of an atom; and if it is a 
good dccd He mul,dplies it and gives firom Himself a great re- 
ward. (4:40) 

And if it is an evil deed God forgives thc wrongdoer if he 
pleases, and dusdses if he pkases. İf He forgives, surely He is Com- 
passkmate, and Merdful; but if He ehasdses surely He is just. God 
imposes dıc £m punishment eamed by thc wroı:^doer with his 
own free will and power. So, whcre are dıe grounds for thc above 
accusadons? As it is wcll known to Müslim sdıolars that the 
Our’ânic verses exp]atn each other*\ so the verse (3:129) should 
be read tc^ethor with; 

And dut man can have nothing but what he strivcd for and that 
his striving will^ secn. 

Then he will be rewardcd for it with the fiıllcst reward. And 
that to thy Lord is the destiny. (53: 39-42) 



Pr^destination and Free WiU 

So, therc is no caprice but graciousness and mercy, no cerror but 
comfort and hopc, no fatalism but benevolent work and good 
faith in the Kind, Compassionate, Generous andjust Lord. 

The Islamic concepdon of predesdnation is that cverything, in- 
cluding every individual's nature and behaviour, is fully known to 
Allah the Creatort the Omniscient* 

And conceal your word or proclaim it« verily He is Knower of 
that which is in the breasts. 

Would He not Know what He ^reated, and He is the Knower of 
subtIeties the Awarc? (67:13-14) 

Allah does not force man*s choice; He guides man who alone 
works out his salvadon by faith and good deeds. 


The Qur’ân versus the Prophet’s 
teaching 

To the author's knowledge and surprise Watt is the only scholar 
who imagined the Prophet’s Tradidon as a *‘straight even atheisdc 
fatalism” in drasdc opposidon to the Qur’ân. ^lıile the Book iş 
theisdc and dominated by a faith which holds that the courses of 
the world and of human life are controlled by the Righteous, Com¬ 
passionate Lord, Watt dismissed the Tradidons of the Prophet as 
tending towards atheism. In his words: “The outstanding fact is 
that human life is controlled and fixed; the controUing forces are 
mostly thought of as vague, mysterious and impersonal as in the 
statemcnt [of the Prophet’s]: *what reachcs you could not possibly 
havc missed you.’” This, incidentally, is-a mistaken transladon, as 
will be shown bclow.*^ Watt thus aseribed what he wrongly 
imagined to be atheism in the Prophet’s teachings to the old pre- 
Islamic customs of the Arabs which leaked through to orthodox 
İslam. 

Unfortunately, two mistakes were made by Watt in quodng 
the above saying of the Prophet: one is that he used the wrong 
tense, and the other is that he quoted only a part of the whole. 
That understandably led to his vehement accusadon against 
the Prophet’s teachings. For a radonal appraisal one should at least 
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quote the whole of the Prophct’s utterance on this issue. It was 
offered as a piccc of advicc to his young cousin ‘Abdullah-ibn- 
‘Abbâs. He said: 

O boy; I teach you some words; chcrish Allah and Hc will cher- 
ish you. Cherish Allah you fınd Him always. Scek to get ncar 
Allah at times of ease (by thanking Him), and He will be near 
you at times of hardship. 

If you ask, ask Allah, and if you seck any help, seck Allah’s 
help. Realize that if the nation gcts together in order to bring 
you harm they will not be ablc to except by Allah’s leave; and if 
thcy congregatc to bring you benefit they will not be able ex- 
ccpt by Allâh’s decrctf. 

Realize that what has reached you would not have missed you; 
and what missed you was not aimed at you. And know that 
success comes with patience, that relief comes with afflictipn 
and that with hardship is case.*^ 

Now, where in this Tradition did Watt discern atheism or fatal- 
ism? And where did he perceive a contrast with the Qur’ânic 
teachings? For the Book says: 

And if Alfâh touches you with affliction thcre is nonc to remove 
it but Hc; and if Hc intends good to you thcre is nonc to rcpcl 
His grace. He brings it to whom Hc plcases of His servants, and 
Hc is the Forgiving, the Mcrciful. (10:107) 

And whcn the spirits of the Prophet himself wcre at thcir lowest 
ebb, did hc not rcceive this rcvclation? 

Vcrily with the hardship comes ease; 

With the difficulty is surciy ease. 

So when you are fınishcd work hard, 
and to your Lord be devotcd. (94:5-8) 

Rather than preaching fatalism or atheism, the above advice of the 
Prophet’s to his cousin dispİays optimism, immaculate monothe- 
ism, courage, perseverencc and above ali a strong faith in Allah, 
the Compassionatc, the Mcrciful. 

The faithful Müslim finds fatalism in neither the Qur’ân nor the 
Traditions of the Prophet. The Prophet was quoted to have said 
that man, by his sins, dcprives himself from some of Allâh’s 
provision.^® This tcaching is in harmony with the verses rendered: 
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Is it not clear to thosc who inhcrit the carth aftcr its (formcr) rc- 
sidcnts that if Wc plcase We would afllict them for their sins. 
(7:100) 

And thy Lord would not destroy thc towns unjustly while their 
people are good doers. (11:117) 

Among the Qur’ânic and thc Prophct’s teachings it is said that 
onc’s regret and repentance for one’s wrong improves onc’s con- 
ditions in this world and the ncxt. 

For instance: 

Ask forgivcness of your Lord, surciy He is ever Forgiving. He 
will send down upon you rain pouring in abundance, and help 
you with wealth and sons, and providc for you gardcns and 
provide for you rivers. (71:10-12) 

The Prophet was quoted by Ibn-‘Abbâs to havc said that whocver 
supplicated for Allâh’s forgivcness, would be granted relicf from 
every agony and good which he might not expcct.’’ Howcver, 
the Prophet did condemn the fatalist attitude shown by söme idle 
Muslims in his time who did nothing but daim to have good trust 
in Allah. 

Reading the Qur’in and thc Traditions of thc Prophet, and 
understanding their phraseology one easily discerns the complete 
harmony cxisting betwcen both of their teachings. No wonder 
the Qur’ân repcatedly enjoins the believers to “Obey Allah and 
His messenger” (8:20), and to “Belicve in Allah and in His mes- 
senger” (7:158). Had therc been a contrast or a diserepaney be- 
twecn the Traditions and the Revelations therc would have been 
no point in such injunetions. If the contrast Watt imagincd had 
been true, obedience to the Prophet would have meant ipso facto 
disobedience to the Quı’ân. And how could the sourccs of divinc 
power from outside this world referred to by thc Prophet sound 
anything but mysterious to Watt and others? 

The only explanation which may be offered for Watt’s miscon- 
ception is that he, perhaps understandably, could neither have co- 
vered the whole volüme of the Prophet’s Traditions nor could he 
have achieved a comprehensive grasp of thc Qur’ânic views on 
such a manifold subjcct. 
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Conciusion 

Man can righdy be described as a membcr of a community, a de- 
scendant and an anccstor of gcneradons, a link in a long chain and 
a creature in a universc. His will can no doubt be stated as free, 
but his freedom can never be claimed as absolute in ali respects 
nor extending beyond dme and space. The freedom is naturally 
bounded by certain limits. 

This fact should by no means be a source of shame, disgrace or 
anxiety, for the simple reason that the rangc of man’s freedom is 
amply proportionate to the scope of his mental and physical capa- 
cities which, although being somedmes a source of pride, are in- 
evitably circumscribed. 

One should not expect a comprehensive opinion to be defined 
in black and white on such a manifold subject as free will and pre- 
desdnadon. The subject has exercised the minds of untold num- 
bers of thinkers down the centuries. After ali» this theme relates - 
not only to man’s whole life but to his dcsdny in the Hereafter 
as well. The Qur’ân condemns the atdtude of fatalism as a misuse 
of man’s intelltct and an unjusdfiable excuse put forward by 
wrongdoers for evading their responsibilides. At the same time it 
cuIdvates a mature standpoint towards this worId and the next, a 
sense of man being a creature both fuUy responsible to, and de- 
pendent upon, Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 




Chapter 14 

The Qur’ân and the 
Metaphysical World 


Not ali chings in existence are percepdble to our senses. There are 
diings in this world which we cannot see» hear, toudı or smell, 
yet they have long been proven to be among the realities we rec- 
ognize. The more we leam, the morc we bccome aware of the ex* 
istence öf creatures, elemcnts and media which may seem new to 
us although they have long been there. As an instance, two cen- 
turies ago people would not have believed that germs or viruses, 
electromagnetic waves, or the ionosphere existed. Of course, the 
scope of knowledge has expanded trcmehdously in the last few 
decades, but this cxpansion has been limited to the physical woıid. 

Information about the metaphysical world cannot be acquired 
through our senses by physical experimentation. İts source is di- 
vine reveladon either rc&yed by prophets or through the inspired 
flashes of other-worldly percepdon experienced by saints and 
mysdcs. l^ose who follow other channels in scarch of knowledge 
about the meuphysical end up with nothing but mere conjecture. 

The $up<^atural world is mudi morc extensive than our lim¬ 
ited matemi* For instance, in the physical sense man is defined 
by his bo^y and the phenomena operadng within it. Whcrea$ in 
the meuphysical sense man is not only a mere body, but he pos- 
sesses a sdul, a spirit as well as a hearc This meuphysical heart is 
not dıe oı^ân which pumps the blood through the lungs and the 
rest of the body; it is the centre of passion, love, hate, affecdon, 
longing, aı^cr, happiness and sadness. 
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The spirit (ar-rouh) 

« 

By “spirit” is meant thc being which when associated with thc 
body signifies life and which whcn it departs leaves thc body 
lifeless. The difference bctwecn life and death for a person, an 
animal or a plant is drasde, to say thc least, although the physical 
differences betwecn the body just before and after death may be 
impcrccptible, What caused thc vitality of every bodily funedon to 
cease? What cut thc person ofT from his immediate surround- 
ings, from the rest of thc worId? He ceases to see although his 
eyes remain wide öpen, he hcars no more despite his ears being in 
as perfect condition as just before. Although his sense nerves and 
sensorium are sdll there almost intact, neither touch, prick or 
blow can he feel. 

What is this spirit which is such a well-spring of viulity? Most 
admit its existence but no one except God knows its substance. 

And they will ask you conceming the spirit, 
say: The spirit is by command of my Lord; 
and of knowledge you have bcen vouchsafcd 
but littie. (17:85) 


The soul (an-nafs) and the heart 
{al-qulb) 

As the only thinking being on carth it follows that man alon^ is 
entrusted with a sense of responsibility. The state of being aware 
of his soul and seeking to know its capabilitics . an essendal step 
as he embarks on the spiritual path in his seareh for knowledge of 
Allah. Man's physical needs of cating, sleeping, propagating and 
his other primirive instinets, he shares with the animal kingdom. 
İt is his higher faculties that set him abovc the brutes. The highcst 
faculty is reason, which enables him to contemplate the Divinity 
and His attributes. 

The brain, thc senses and ali the physical capabilitics of man are 
the Instruments and tools at thc disposal of his soul for achieving 
happiness in this world ..nd thc ncxt. Each of man’s senses has its 
respeetive delights. The eyes’ plcasure is in observing thc bcautics 
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of naturc in sccnery and in the faces of persons dose co one's 
heart; the ears* joy is in listenh^ to hannonious sounds and melo- 
dies. For he, or she, who seeks knowledge of God the exquisite 
delight of the soul is in percepdon of the truth, and its extreme 
felidty would be in the contempladon of God and being in His 
presence. A nun who lacks interest in the pleasures of his soul is 
depriving himself of great bliss. It is even worse than eradi- 
cadng hearing and seeing from his senses. 

A person who aIlows his earthly desires to dominne him and 
neglects his soul by allowing its faculdes to rust, can only be the 
loser in this world and the next (91:7-10): 

And whoever is blind in this (world to his spiritual needs) he 

will be blind in the Hereafter and further away from the path. 

(17:72) 

Whereas those who have nourished their souls with (aith and 
righteousness will enjoy serenity and happiness in this world and 
in the next (72:13). 

The heart, the oentre of feeling and passion, was dcscribcd by 
al-Ghazily, the great Müslim mystic, as having a window over- 
locddng the unseen world.^ The more man purifies himself from 
camal passions and concentrat« his soıiFs attendon on Allâh’s 
messages and creadon, the more conscious of, and responsive to, 
the spiritual worId he wiU get. His heart will be deaıer and more 
recepdve, tike a brightly polished ntirror briUiantly refleedng the 
incoming divine tight. Evil and wrong cast opadty on the heart 
and cloud the mirror. 

In the words of a contemporary Sufi, as the moon transmits in- 
direcdy the tight of the sun to the darkness of night, '^nalogously 
the heart transmits the light of the splrit to the darkness of the 
soul. But it is the moonlight that is indirect; the moon itsclf^ when 
it shines in the night sky, is looking direcdy at the sun and is itself 
not in night but in daytight.**^ This symbotism reveals dıe trans- 
cendence of the heart and explains what is meant when it is said 
that the heart is the faculty of direa spiritual vision. But in fallcn 
man this faculty is veiled. By his acts, man*s heart, not his ey^, 
tums blind (22:46); 

Nay, what they have been eaming is rust upon their hcarts. 

Nay, surely they are on that Day debarred 

from their Lord. (83: 14-15) 
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The cure ami comfort for the heart lie in remembcring Allah, 
mvokiı^ his name and meditadng on his signs: 

Those believcd and whose hearts find tranquility in the 
remembrancc of AOâh, 

Verily in dıe remembrance of Allah do hearts find tranquility. 
Those who believe and do good, Joy is for them and bliss 
(thcir) joumey's end. (13:28—29) 

Those who atcend to dıeir hearts* pcrfecdon will be the fclidtous 
in dıc Hereafter: 

The Day when wealth and sons avail not (any one) save him 
who comes unto AlUh wich a sound heart. (26:89) 


Death -— the grave 

Eadı sotti has its appointed term in this world ending in death, the 
homecoming to Allah, the Creator. Widı death, the soul loscs 
control över the body which begins to decay. Hıe soul can cam 
no more, nddıer good nor bad. It takes the first step into the 
metaphysical world and starts to perceive its new cnvironment to 
a degree no more limited by the physical senses of the body. 
The process of deadı is depicted in the Qur’ân as taking place 
gradually throughout dıe body. The soul becomcs dcuched from 
the peoplc around it, although its fleshly envelope is physically 
stili in dıcir midst. No one of them can possibly put the soul back 
into assodatipn with the body. 

Why then vdıen it comes up to the throat, 

and you are at that moment looking, 

and We are nearer unto him than you but you see not, 

Why dıen if you are not in bondage (unto Us) 

Do you not force it badt if you are truthfiil? (56:83-87) 

Death is expressed in the Qur*ân as the **Certain Truth*', the 
“True Certainty** (15:99), or the “Rctum** (%:8). A man or 
woman is not described as dying but as **receiving** or ‘*having 
death come to him [or her]**, ”to be hit by the calamity of deathr 
or “to be fulfillcd by death** (2:132; 4:15). 
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He is the Dominant över His servants; 

and He sends guanhans över you, undl when death ocrnıes unto 
one of you Our Mcsscngers wil] cause him to fiılfiD 0ıis tcrm) 
and they neglect not. (6:61) 

Accûnfing to İslam death is not the cnd — far fiom it — it is the 
beginning of the Hereaftcr. After death, man dearly pcrcdvcs dıe 
vahıe of his work on this earth, whether good or evil, and he sees 
dıe reward or punishment awaiting him. 


Resurrection 

As one of the basic belkfs of İslam, despite being denied by disbe- 
lievers old and new, the theme of resurrecdon and judgcmcnt 6e- 
qucndy recurs in the Qur*ân. Logic is persistendy employed, as 
man is invited to ponder and see fbr himself; 

Does not man see that We have created him from a small 
lifo-germ, then lo! he is a manifest opponcnt. 

And he strikes out a simillcude for Us and has forgotten his 
own creadon. 

Says he: Who will revive the boncs when they have rotted 
away? 

Say: He wiU revive them Who brought them into existencc at 
first, and He is verily Knower of every creadon. 

Who has appointed for you fire from the green trce and behold 
you kindle ^m it. 

İs not He Who created the heavens and the earth Able to create 
the like of them? 

Aye that He is! and He is the Al]-Knowing Creator. 

For His command when He intends a thing is only dıat He says 
unto it: Be, and it is. 

Therefore, Glory be to Him in Whose hand is dıe dominkm 
över ali things. Unto Him you wül be brought badL. (36: 77- 
83) 

Yet the disbelievers of old imagined the resurrection to be im- 
possiUe önce the body had decayed and dıe bones had tumed into 
dust. Those of today can have much Icss cxcuse since the Qur*Snic 
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truch has now been repeatecUy corroborate>d by sdentific evidcnce. 
Ic has been preven dıit even while alive, some of man’s rissues die 
to be oontintıously replaccd by new ones. His hair faOs out to be 
graduaUy ıienewed roughly önce every six years. 

With dcadı, even if the (fead body is cremaced, not one atom 
vanishes by the Chemical reaçdons of buming; it merely becomes 
combmed with other atoms such as those of atmospheric oxygen. 
In the sobsequent reacrioıis. in the atmosphere, the soil, plants, 
animals and others, dıe atoms exchange aflSliations with one 
another but every individual atom with its ever spinning electrons 
remains in exi$tence. İt is there within dıe dominipn of Allah and 
at his command (50:4). He knows where each and every atom is 
and to what it bdongs: 

Not an au>m*s weight* or less than that or greater, escapeth 
Him m the heavens or in the earth, bot it is in a clear record. 
(34:3) 

After ali, are not sicep and waking-up perpetual reminders to us 
that we shall die and then be brought back to life? **How wonder- 
fiil is dcath and his brodıcr sleep!** (Shelley). 

It is almost unbelievable to see writers like the Rev, Menezes 
ridiculing the Qur’imc teachings about death and resurrecdon, 
dubbing dıem as **the most absürd nodons espedally when we 
consider that many people are bumt or dcvoured by wild 
beasts.’*^ The Reverend Menezes has evidendy overlooked the 
two important passages m the Bible ivhich speak so emphadcally 
of life after death (Isa. 26:19; Dan. 12:2): 

And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall wake, 
some to everlasdng life and some to shame and everlasdng con- 
tempt. (Dan. 12:2) 

We also find in Dr Moody’s Life after Life^ a contemporary West- 
em afiSrn^tkm of life after death in the evidence collect^ from 
those who had actuaUy been pronounced dinically dead but who 
retumed to tesdfy to the afterÜfe. 

Anyone lyho denies dıe life after death may be asked a simple 
quesdon and be invited to reflea on it. İn your previous stage of 
life, as m embryo in your mother’s womb, if you were 
approadbed sonıehow and told dıat after a certain period of dme 
you wotdd come out and be able to fiil your lungs with fresh air, 
to see various lights and hear various sounds coming from far 
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away, to eat independently a varicty of food, to walk on your 
own fect, even to travd över distances milUons of dmes the 
dimensions of the womb you are curled in and to be complctcly 
independent of it, would you have bdieved ali thesc facts dıen? 

Resurrecdon and gathering of nuuikind are ebborated on in 
numeroüs passag^ of the Qur*ân (36:49-53; 50:20-29). The day 
of resurıection shall be extremely kmg, far longer than days of 
this world; it şhaO be thousands of years long (70:1-3). The earth 
shall be violently shaken, the graves shall be scattered öpen, the 
sw, dıe moon and the stars will no motc have thetr present pat- 
tem whid^ is suitable for this world (81:1-3; 82:1-4). A time 
when the sun shall be folded up, and when dıe stars shall be dim- 
med and when the eardı shall be shaken widı its &ıal eardıquake 
yielding up its burdens. On that day the mountains shall be 
moved like carded wool, and mankind shaD come fordı from their 
graves and be as thickIy scattered modıs {Süfahs 81» 99,101). Peo* 
ple shall find themselves in an absolutely different environment 
during this hard and extremely long day. There, friends and reh- 
tives shall recognize eadı other, but everyone shall have terrific 
apprehensions of his own, sufBdent to consume ali his dıoughts 
(80:24-27): 

On the day when every soul will find present whatever it has 
done of good: and that whidı it has done of evil it would wish 
there were a long distance separating it. 

And Allah cautions you against His (retribution); and 
Allah is Compassionate to dıe servants. (3:29) 


Judgement 

The scene is vividly depicted in the Qar'ân: 

And We will gather mankind together and We shall not leave 
any one of ehem. 

And they shall be set before thy Lord in distittct order. Now 
you are come unto Us the same as We cıeated you dıe first 
time, but you claimed that We will not perform our pcomise. 
And the bcok (wherein everyone’s actkms are reconkd) shall be 
laid; and you shall see the widted in great 6ight of what^is (re- 
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cördcd) in it, and thcy say: Doom to us, why docs this book 
omit ndther a small acdon nor a great onc. 

And what they had done chey found present. 

And your Loıd is never unjust to any onc. (18:47-49) 

And We will ^ up a just balance on the day of Resurrccdon 
so no soul will be wronged in the least; 

and if thcre be the weight of a grain of a mustard seed We wiO 
bring it; and suffident are Wc to take account. (21:47) 

On that day» the righteous shall be hoAburcd and gîven dıeir 
books in their right hands; dıey shaU be calkd to an easy accoont 
and dıaU turn to their famiKct with joy. But those who bave com- 
mitted wrong in this worid wkhout repentance shall be given 
their books in humihation; they will wish thcy had never received 
their books nor had becn raîsed 6rom the dead. Thdr ridıes and 
powerofthkwtHrld shall be ofnoavailtodıem (69:18-29; 84:9-15) 
On that day, no soul shall be able to give or takt any credit from 
anothcr soul, nor evcn intereede on ks bchalf .No parent will be 
able to avail himsdf of his son nor will dıe dıild be aUe to avail 
himself of his parent (31:33). 

Every soul will semtinize what it has achieved in an attempt to 
assess its destiny; but there will be no fiiend, no helper, no synv* 
pathizer, no patron except Allah. 

Those ^o disbelieve, even if thcy had ali that is in the earth 
and the like of it with it, to ransom dıemselves therewidı iBrom 
the ehasdsement of the day of Resurrccdon, it would not be 
accepted from them; and theirs is a painful ehasdsement. 
(5J6) 

Even the members of one*s body will be evidcnce and bcar wit- 
ness for or against one*s work in this world: 

That day We shall scal their mouths, and their hands will speak 
to Us, and their feet will bcar witness as to what they eamed. 
(36:65) 

And they wi]l say to their skins; Why bear you witncss against 
us? Thcy will say: Albh Who makes everything ^>eak has made 
us speak, and He created you at first andto Him you retum. 
And you did not hide kst your cars and your eyes and your 
skins should bear witncss against you, but you thought that 
ADah kncw not mudi of what you did. And that your (evil) 
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chought whidı you enterutned about your Lord ruincd you so 
havc you become of ehe lost ones. (41:21 -23) 

After cadı soul has received its sentcnce« the wretdıed con- 
detnned wiU be herded to Hell« and the rejoicing righteous wUl 
bc Icd to Paradise (39:71-75). 


Hell-fire 

Nowadays it is unfashionable in some cirdes to believe in Hcll, 
but its existence for Muslinis is very real. As dcpicted in ^dıe 
Qur*ân, it is awful beyond imaginadon. 

And whac wiİI convey to you that whidı erushes to pieces? (It 
is) the fire of (the wrath oO Allah kindled (to a blaze). 

That whidı leaps (right) över the hearts. 

It shall be dosed in on them in columns outstretdıed. (104:5-9) 

It is the fire, whose fuel is people and roeks which is prepared 
for the disbelievers. (2:24) 

We have prepared for the disbelievers fire which will hem them 
in, If they implore relief they will be granted a water like mol- 
ten brass that wili scald their (aces. How drcadful the drink and 
how uncomforuble their abode. (18:29) 

As for those who disbelieve, for them is the fire of Hell; they 
are not completely destroyed so they would die, nor is its tor- 
ment lightened for them. Thus We punish cvery ingrate. 

And they cry for help there; Our Lord, releasc us, we will do 
right, not (the wrong) that we used to do. 

Did We not grant you a life long enough for him who refleeted 
to-refleet therein? 

And the wamer came unto you. 

Now taste, for evil-doers there is no helper. (35:36-37) 

Those who deny the Qur’ânic deseripdon of Hell may be re- 
minded of the intense heat inside the earth*s core, as well as inside 
the sun where the temperatures reach the order of millions of de- 
grees; these are hard facts for everyonc to mcasurc. The faithfiil 
believe in the reality of Hell and seek refiıge in AUih’s merey and 
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A 

guidance so that they may do good and Allah may accept them 
into Paradise. This is one of the Basic arddes of faith in İslam. 


Paradise 

The abode of felidty is the generous reward for the pious believers 
from their Lord, the superladvely Just and Generous. Paradise is 
deseribed in the Qur*ân in the plural, as gardens of unimaginable 
beauty and delight: 

And those who believe and do good, We shall make them enter 
gardens in which rivers flow, ta abide therein for ever. It is 
AUâh's promise in tnıth; and who is more truthful in word than 
Allah? (4:122) 

Faces oh that day will be happy, glad for their striving. In a lof- 
ty garden, wherein you will hear no vain talk. Therein is a 
fountain flowing, therein are thrones raised high and drinking 
cups ready placed and cushions set in rows, and carpets spread 
out. (88:8f^l6) 

On thrones inwrought, reclining on them fadng each other, 
Rotmd about them will go youths never altering in age, with 
goblets and ewers and a cup of püre drink. They are not 
affeeted with headadie thereby nor are they intoxicated. 

And fnıits that they choose, and meat of fowl that they desire. 
And pare, beaudful ones, like to hidden pearis. 

A reward for what they have been doing. 

They hear therdn ndther vain nor sinful talk, but only the 
saying: Peace! Peacc!. (56:15-26) 

Paradise represents the pinnade of happiness and enjoyment and 
the supreme rcward for the believer. But ali the varied pleasures 
will pale into insignificance when epmpared with the exquisitc joy 
of having pleased God, of bdng in his presence and being address-^ 
ed by him (36:58): 

Allah has promised to the believers, men and women, gardens 
wherein fIow rivers, etemally abiding therein, and goodly 
dwellings in gardens of Eden; 
and greatest of ali is Allâh’s goodly pleasure. 

That is the grand achievcment. (9:72) 
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Angels 

These are non-physical creatures cndowed with life, spccch and 
reason. They neither rest, eat nor propagate. They never disobey 
AUâh in whatever he commands them. Only He knows thcir num- 
ber, has assigned a duty to each and has graded thcir hierarchy. 

Praise be to Allah, the Originator of the heavcns and the earth, 
the Maker of the angels messengers with wings two and three 
and four. 

He increascs in crcadon what He pleases. 

Surciy Allah is Possessor of Power över ali things. (35:1) 

The wings of angels as described in the Qur'ân are not physical 
like the feathered wings of birds, because angels are supematural. 
İslam categorically disagrees with the praaicc of depicting them in 
the form of winged beings, seraphims or infant cherubims as scen 
on the walls and ceilings of churches and, of coursc, in paintings. 
It also absolutely rejects the assumpdon that angels are fcmininc as 
hcld by some other religions and by the disbelievers of the 
Prophct*s dmc: 

And they make the angels who are servants of the Benefıcent, 
females; did they witncss thcir creadon? (43:19) 

Among the dudes performed by angels .are those celebradng the 
praise of God (7:206), rccording the decds of every individual 
(50:18), praying for the belicvers (32:11), and dclivering divine 
messages of good ddings to them in this wor]d and the next 
(40:7), and then coming as the harbingcrs of death. 

Those who say our Lord is Allah then continuc in the right 
way, the angels descend upon them saying: Fcar not, nor be 
grievcd, and receive good ddings of the gardcn which you were 
promised. We are your patrons in this world and in the Hereaf- 
tcr and have therein what your souls desire and you havc thcre- 
in what you ask for. A welcoming gift from the Foı^ving, the 
Mcrdful. (41:50-52) 

The archangel who delivcrcd the scripturcs to Moscs, Jesus and 
Muhammad is mcndoned in the Qur*ân by the name of Gabriel, 
and is also rçferrcd to as the “Spirit of Holincss”, the ‘*Holy Spir- 
it” (6:102), the “Faithful Spirit” (26:193), or “the Spirit” (78:38). 
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Gabrici is the “Holy Ghost** who delivered thc good tidings from 
Aliâh to the Virgin Mary (19:17). 


Jinn 

Thcse consdtute another order of beings normally imperceptible 
to our senses; they are of both sexes. Those among them who bc- 
licve uscd to foilow divine rcvelations of which the Qur'an is the 
latest. The disbelieving Jinn are devils, “Satans** (Sr. 72). Among 
the first Jinn was the one named Ibis, or Satan, who disobeycd 
AUâh*s command to pay homage to Adam, and subsequently in- 
duced Adam and Eve to commit the sin by eating of the prohi- 
bited fruit (2:34-37). 

A misconception held by several Oricnulists is that Satan wa5 
originally an angd before being cast out of Heaven for not paying 
homage to Adam.^ The Qur*ânic statement about this problem is 
crystal dear (18:50). IbBs was of the Jinn, although the injunction 
of homage was issued to him as it was to the angds. Other Oricn- 
talists rejea dıe concept of Jinn outright as fantasics, the absurdity 
of which was apparent to **intd]igent minds**.^ Had thcse 
Orientalists becn widı us today they would probably have rejected 
many modem sdendfic adıievemcnts with their same materialistic 
logic. Certain writers, overlooking the fzct that the divine origin 
of the monodıeisdc faidıs is thc same, have confiısed Jinn with 
angds, assuming that angds were created out of Ere and thus 
assigncd to them corporcal funcdons.^ 


Condusion 

Belief in dıe unseen is a fundamental prindple of the heavenly 
faiths. İt is the üne of disdncdon drawn between faith and disbe- 
lief. İt also admits the (âct that the universc is infınitdy more vast 
and manifold than what is apparent to sendcnt man, Those who 
do not recognize the supcrnatural as fact may end up rgecting 
God himself and thus deprive dıemsdvcs of divine guidance and 
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grace. This guidance is always available for the faithful and is best 
illustrated in the verse: 

This is the Book, no doubt about it. A guidance to the pious, 
who bdieve in the unseen and pcrfect their prayers and from 
what We have provided them they spend. (2:1) 
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General Conciusions 


The above survey of Orientalists* vicws on thc Qur*ân together 
with the scudy of the relevant verses clearly illustratcs three salient 
points. The first is that, with a fcw exceptions, thc opinion 
generally held in the West about the Qur'ân is hardly realistic. 
Secondly, numerous Orientalists havc unhesitatingiy put forward 
conjeaures beforc studying the sacred Book in detail, and 
withouc adequate çare or sufficient depth to justify their ostensibly 
authoritadve statements. 

The chird point is thc unanimous agreement among ali the wri- 
ters cited, independent of their diverse backgrounds and beliefs, as 
to the unquestionable authendeity of the Muş-haf available to 
everyone today. İts content and context are the same as the text 
left by the Prophet Muhammad to his companions whcn he died. 
Not a single Sürah, verse or even a single word has been changed 
or claimed to havc been changed with supporting evidence. The 
arrangement of the text has also remained the same ever since it 
was fırst rcvcalcd. Howcvcr, thc diffcrcncc bctwccn their textual 
and chronological orders has led to confusion on behalf of a few 
writers who havc tried in vain to rearrange the Sûrahs according to 
what cach thought to be correet. Thcy came up with diverse rc- 
sults which cxacerbated their confusion, overlooking the basic fact 
that thc reveladons wcrc never intended to follow onc another in 
the Muş^haf in a chronological scquence. 

The authenticity of the text and its absolute immunity from 
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even the slightest modulation över such an extensive period of 
time is surely a miracle which should induce the deepest reflec- 
tions. The same period has witnessed so many drastic changes in 
societies, their languages and customs. Some civilizations have 
flourished while others have faded and decayed. The Müslim 
world itself is by no means an cxccption. After its initial 
tremendous growth in the fırst few dccades of the seventh century 
into an cxtensive empirc, its ruling centrc shifting from Medina, 
to Damascus, to Baghdad, to İstanbul, many of the provinces de- 
veloped into satellite States and eventually bccame completely in* 
dependent. Most parts of the Müslim world have undergone wave 
after wave of invaders, foreign occupations and rulers. There are 
now countless political parties and rcligious sects. Some com- 
munities have sevcred their tics with the Arabic tongue — the lan- 
guage of the Qur’ân — and started ^writmg in Latin after gcnera- 
tions of Arabic calligraphy. Antagonism, strife and even öpen war 
have repeatedly flared up bctween erstwhile brethren in one or the 
other part of the Müslim world. Despite ali this, the Muş~haf is 
stili there readily available in its unique original text. 

The miraculous nature of the Qur’ân is by no means limited to 
the preservation of its original text över ali those centurics. The 
enchanting literary style, as recognized by linguistic authorities 
among the born Arabs, is clear, moving and brcathuking, yet, 
undisputably inimitable. Understandably, this fact can ncver be 
appreciated by thpse Orientalists who have either never read the 
Book except in translation or read the original text before ade- 
quately grasping the language. 

The Qur*ânic miracle that is stili shining through many screens 
of translation and can be visualized by non-Arab readers is its sub- 
ject matter. Having conceded that no translation can do justice to 
the sublimc literary style of the original, the translator, if he is 
careful, can convey some of the miraculous nature of the ideas 
promulgated. This is supported by two impressive observations 
made by specialists in physical Sciences.* Firstly, there is the com- 
plete absence of contradietion between the Qur*ânic statements 
and established scientifıc facts; this is in rather striking contrast to 
other sacred books. The Qur’ân was aptly deseribed by Bucaille 
when he said, ‘*It does not contain a single statement that is öpen 
to criticism from mod rn Science,”^ The other observation is the 
presence of several Qur*anic verses which hint at scientifıc natural 
phenomena wc now see around us. These wcrc never discovered 
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or evcn conceived until many centuries aftcr che time of revcla- 
tion. 

Thesc two important observations provc two facts. First, thc 
allegation so often cchoed by multitudinous Oriehtalists that 
Muhammad composed thc Qur*ân with the assistance of Jewish or 
Christian sources is cacegorically falsc. If that wcrc the case the 
Qur’ân wouId not be so immunc from f[aws and so different from 
the Bible. Had thc Prophet becn the author of the Qur’ân yet 
helped by a Jewish or a Christian sourcc he woüld naturally have 
foIlowed biblical lines. What wouId have induccd him, for inst- 
ance, in his several referçnces to Jesus, to avöid referring to his 
patemal genealogies, which incidently differ in Matthew*s from 
Luke’s Gospel? How could Muhammad have been awarc of the 
contradictions between the Yahvist and the Sacerdotal texts of the 
Old Testamcnt and so evade them when narrating to Noah and 
the Flood? And when dcscribing the £xodus what would have in- 
duced him to claborate on the dcath of the Pharaoh? He added in- 
formation about saving thc Pharaoh*s body from bcing swept 
away by the sea and kceping it as a sign for subsequent genera- 
tions, which Information is not to be found in any othcr scripture. 
How could Muhammad have possibly leamt about it allr The 
other fact to be appredated is that the Qur*in could not have becn 
written by any morul induding Muhammad himself, becausc no 
man fourteen centuries ago could have becn in a position to have 
known, gucssed or concdved the sdentifıc facts dearly under- 
stood by the verses as explained in Chapter 2. 

The extreme wealth of ideas promulgatcd, cmotions aroused 
and meanings expressed by the clear yet inimitable style, coupled 
with the püre undisturbed consistency of the Qur'ân and thc com- 
plcte absencc of any contradiction between it and establishcd sd- 
ence put the sublime Qur*ân above ali other books. In conciusion, 
maybe the most appropriate way to describc the Dook is to quote 
it referring to itself: 

Alif, Lâm, Mim, that is the Book, no doubt about it, a guidance 
for the pious who believe in the unseen, keep up prayer and 
from what We have provided them they spend; and thosc who 
believe in what was revcaled to you and what was revealed be- 
fore you and of the hereafter they arc certain. Thesc are on a 
guidance from their Lord and they are those who are felidtous. 
(2:1-5). 
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Transliteration of Arabic Words 

Every language has its own peculiarities. Among those of Arabic, and rc- 
levant to the subjea in question, somc consonants, the loı^ vowels and 
thc diacridcs arc to be noted. 


THE arabic consonants 


Fifteen consonants correspond almost dircctly to English ones. Hence 
thcy need no special transliteration. These are: 


Arabic letter 

English letter 

ba 

b 

ta 

t 

jectn 

• 

J 

dal 

d (as in **doubt'*) 

atay 

z: 

sin 

ss (as in ‘*lesson*\ s in 

fa 

f 

kaf 

k 

lam 

1 

mim 

m 

nûn 

n 

ha 

h (as in “hat’*) 

waw 

w 


y« 

ra 


r (rolled like the Scottish, not fricative as in South¬ 
ern England). 


There are three more Arabic consonants, and thc corresponding sound of 
each is produced by the combination of more than onc English Icttcr. 
These arc: 


Arnthic letter 

Transliteration 

Sounds like 

tha 

th 

th in **thing“ 

dhal 

dh 

th in “this” 

shîn 

sh 

sh in “show’’ 


Wc should hoticc that in Arabic, if thc ha follows thc sîn in a word both 
lettcrs kccp thcir rcspcctivc sounds; they ncvcr sound like thc English 
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combinacîon sh. Thcy would thcrcforc bc transliterated with a hyphen 
scparating thcm. 

The remaining consonancs in Arabic have no dircctly corresponding 
sound in English. Thcy can only bc approximatcd: 


Arabic leCter 

TranslıCaration 

ApproKİmated Sound 

hamzah 

t 

a glottal stop, rather tike Cockney 
t in “botilc” 

ha 

• 

h 

with a sound like an cxaggeratcd 
stage whisper ha! 

kha 

kh 

like the Scottish ch in “loch” 

sad 
• • 

% 

as in “salt” but thickcr and more 
accentuated. 

^d 

d 

thick accentuated dd in “odd” 

ta * 

t 

as in “task” but much thicker 

dha 

• 

dh 

• 

differs from the th in “this” as the 
tonguc touches the teeth ridgc 
rather than the front teeth 

*am 

4 

differs from the glottal stop. İts 
sound is produced at the back of 
the throat similar to that when 
retehing 

ghain 


like the French r in “Paris” but 
rather articulated 

qaf 


distinet from the English q as it is 
produced much further back in the 
throat 


In recum for these consonants, which are usually so difHcult to pro- 
nounce for Eı^lish spcaking pcoplc, the Arabic alphabet docs not contain 
a p or a V. The sound of x is represented in Arabic by a luf fol!owed by 
a sin. 

Also, ehere is no Ictter in Arabic corresponding dircctly to'the e. İt may 
be considered by an Arabist as strangcîy superfluous. Whcn it sounds like 
a k as in “cat** it corresponds to a kaf^ and when it sounds like an s as 
in “nice” it corresponds to a sm. A somcwhat similar argument may ap- 
ply to the case of g. The corresponding Arabic jim sounds like the j and g 
in “judge”, but not like the g m “good”. This pronunciation is only an 
accent in somc provinces. 

In Arabic, ea^ Ictter has its pardcular sound. There is nothing like the 
gh of “thoug^” or “weight”. An Arab would wondcr why “rough” is 
not spcit “rur’. 

In Arabic lettering the dots play a very important role. But for the 
dots, the ba, the ta, the nün, the ya, for instance, would look the samc, 
and the dal and the thal would look identical. 
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ARABIC VOWELS 


Thcre are short and long vowcls. Only the long oncs are reprcscntcd by 
proper lecters: 


Arabic letter 

Translitera tİon 

Approaimated Sound 

alif 

i. 

, prolonged a as in **fâr" rather 
drawled 

waw 

û 

sounds like a prolonged u m 
“put” or like the oo in “moon”; 
but not like the o in “ton” or the 
u in “but” 

y« 

î. 

sounds like the ee in “dcep” as 
disdna from the i in “dip" 


İn addition co sounding a long vowel, cadı of thcsc Icttcrs caıi sound like 
a diphthong, dq>cnding upon che diacridcs. Thus, the wmw can sound 
like the ou in “shout”; and the y« like the i in “wide”. 

The short voweb are indicated only by diacridcs. For instance» the 
short m (as in ‘*luıt"), and the u as in "‘bot** would both be represented by 
a horizontal dash ateve the preceding consmant in each case. 

The sounds of o as in **hot*' and u as in **pat** are both represented by 
the same diacritic. Also» the short i in "‘pin** and thee as in **pcn** are represent¬ 
ed by the same diacridc. The same English letters are used in the translitera- ^ 
don in this book. 


EXAMPLES 

Fo*âd, MTİth its glottal stop and prolonged 6 it should sound quitc distinet 
from foad or **food”. 

Hassan with the ardculadon of the Arabic h and the hissing sin it is not 
the same as say haşan, 

Şaiât witb the thick whistling şad ^<1 prolonged i it sounds quitc 
different from salata which would be close to *'salad*\ 

IVatid should sound like wa!eed rather than walid or “wallet’*. 
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Order of the Qur’ânic Sürahs 


No^ Sûrak 
in Title 
the 


Correct Arrangement suggested by 

Chrono- —- 

lûgical RodweU Jeffery Muir Noldeke 
CWfr 


1 

The Opener 

5 

8 

— 

6 

48 

2 

The Hcifer 

87 

91 

54 

uncertain 

■ 91 

3 

The İmran 
Family 

89 

97 

““ 

2-10 A.H. 

97 

4 

Women 

92 

100 

59 

uncertain 

100 

5 

The Table 

112 

114 

60 

6-10 A.H, 

114 

6 

The Cattic 

55 

89 


81 

89 

7 

The Pcaks 

39 

87 

— 

91 

87 

8 

The Spoils 

88 

95 

— 

2 A.H. 

95 

9 

Repentance 

113 

113 


The last 
(114) 

113 

k 

10 

Jonah 

51 

84 

_ 

79 

84 

11 

Hûd 

52 

75 

— 

78 

75 

12 

Joseph 

53 

77 

49 

77 

77 

13 

Thunder 

% 

90 

— 

89 

90 

14 

Abraham 

72 

76 


80 

76 

15 

The Hijr 

Vallcy 

54 

57 

40 

62 

57 

16 

The Becs 

70 

73 

46 

88 

73 

17 

The Night 
Joumey 

50 

67 

44 

87 

67 

18 

The Cave 

69 

69 

41 

69 

69 

19 

Mary 

44 

58 

50 

68 

58 

20 

Ta Ha 

45 

55 

39 

75 

55 

21 

The Prophets 

73 

65 

— 

86 

65 

22 

Pilgrimage 

103 

107 

— 

85 

107 

23 

The Believers 

74 

64 

— 

84 

64 

24 

The Light 

102 

105 

— 

5 A.H. 

105 

25 

The Criterion 

42 

66 

— 

74 

66 

26 

The Poets 

47 

56 

38 

61 

56 

27 

The Ants 

48 

68 

— 

70 

68 

28 

The Slories 

49 

79 


83 

79 
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Appaıdix II 


T 


No. Sürah 
in TitU 

thie 

Muş-haf 

Correct 

Chrono- 

logical 

Order 


Arrangement suggcsted by 

RodweI! JeJfery 

Muir 

Nöldeke 

29 

The Spider 

85 

81 

— 

90 

81 

30 

The Romans 

84 

74 

47 

60 

74 

31 

Luqman 

57 

82 

48 

50 

82 

32 

Proscration 

75 

70 

45 

44 

70 

33 

The Allies 

90 

103 


uncertain 

103 

34 

Shiba 

58 

85 


49 

85 

35 

The Angels 

43 

86 


66 

86 

36 

Ya Sîn 

41 

60 

42 

67 

60 

37 

The Rangers 

56 

50 

37 

59 

50 

38 

Sad 
♦ • 

38 

59 


73 

59 

39 

The Throngs 

59 

80 

— 

45 

80 

40 

Forgiver 

60 

78 

— 

72 

78 

41 

Elucidated 

61 

71 


53 

71 

42 

Counsel 

62 

83 


71 

83 

43 

Omaments 

63 

61 


76 

61 

44 

Smolce 

64 

53 


58 

53 

45 

Cowering 

65 

72 


57 

72 

46 

The Dunes 

66 

88 


64 

88 

47 

Muhammad 

• 

95 

96 


uncertain 

96 

48 

Victory 

111 

108 

53 

6 A.H. 

108 

49 

The Inner Apartmentsl06 

112 

— 

uncertain 

112 

50 

Qaf 

34 

54 


56 

54 

51 

The Blowing 

67 

43 


63 

39 


Winds 






52 

Mount Sinai 

76 

44 

— 

55 

40 

53 

The Star 

23 

46 

25 

43 

28 

54 

The Moon 

37 

49 

36 

48 

49 

55 

The Compassionate 

97 

48 

- — 

40 

43 

56 

The Inevitable 

46 

45 


41 

41 

57 

!ron 

94 

99 


uncertain 

99 

58 

Shc Who Argued 

105 

106 


uncertain 

106 

59 

The Crowding 

101 

102 

— 

4 A.H. 

102 

60 

The Tested 

91 

110 

<— 

7 A.H. 

110 

61 

The Column 

109 

98 


uncertain 

98 

62 

Friday 

110 

94 


uncertain 

94 

63 

The Hypocrites 

104 

104 


65 A.H. 

104 

64 

Requital 

108 

93 

52 

82. 

93 

65 

Divorce 

99 

101 

— 

uncertain 

101 

66 

Prohibition 

107 

109 


1-8 A.H. 

109 

67 

Kingship 

77 

63 


42 

63 

68 

The Pen 

2 

17 

15 

52 

18 

69 

The Indubitable 

78 

42 

— 

51 

38 
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Nq. Sûrah 

İH Titie 

the 

Mtş-kaf 

Carreci 

Chrono- 

îi^kai 

Önder 

Ammgement suggested hy 


Rodufdl Jeffiery 

Muit Nöldeke 

70 

The Ways of 
Ascent 

79 

47 

— 

37 

42 

71 

Noah 

71 

51 

43 

54 

51 

72 

Thejinn 

40 

62 

— 

65 

62 

73 

The Unwrapped 

3 

3 

20 

46 

23 

74 

TheCloakcd 

4 

2 

2 

21 

2 

75 

Rcsurreccion 

31 

40 

33 

36 

36 

76 

Man 

98 

52 


35 

52 

77 

The Wended 
U^nds 

33 

36 

29 

34 

32 

78 

The Tiding 

80 

37 

30 

33 

33 

79 

Tlıe Snatehers 

81 

35 

28 

47 

31 

80 

He Frowncd 

24 

24 

14 

26 

17 

81 

The Foldtng 

7 

32 

24 

27 

27 

82 

Disintegradon 

82 

31 

23 

11 

26 

83 

TheCheaten 

86 

41 

— 

32 

37 

84 

The Splitting 

83 

33 

26 

28 

29 

85 

The ConstcUadons 27 

28 

19 

31 

22 

86 

TheBrigfac 

Star 

36 

22 

12 

29 

15 

87 

The Most High 

8 

25 

16 

23 

19 

88 

The Ovenvhdming 68 

38 

31 

25 

34 

89 

Dawn 

10 

39 

32 

14 

35 

90 

Hometown 

35 

18 

8 

15 

11 

91 

The Sun 

26 

23 

13 

4 

16 

92 

TheNight 

9 

16 

7 

12 

10 

93 

ThcForenoon 

11 

4 

10 

16 

13 

94 

Ddîght 

12 

5 

9 

17 

12 

95 

The Hg 

28 

25 

17 

8 

20 

96 

HkOm 

t 

1 

1 

19 

1 

97 

Power 

25 

92 

11 

24 

14 

98 

ThcEvklcnce 

100 

21 

51 

oncertam 

92 

« 

T1ıeQııake 

93 

30 

22 

3 

25 

100 

TbeRunnen 

14 

34 

27 

2 

30 

101 

TheShocker 

30 

29 

21 

7 

24 

102 

HcMTcSlig 

16 

15 

57 

9 

8 

1(0 

The Afietaoon 

13 

27 

18 

1 

21 

104 

TheToNİııcert 

32 

13 

5 

10 

6 

105 

ThcEleplunt 

19 

19 

6 

13 

9 

106 

Ouraîsk 

29 

20 

3 

5 

4 

107 

Gharity 

17 

14 

58 

39 

7 

108 
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Boonty 

15 

9 

4 

18 

5 
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No. Sürah 
in Tit!e 
the 

Mus^haf 


109 

The Disbclievers 

18 

12 

34 

38 

45 

110 

Suppoıt 

114 

111 

56 

30 

111 

111 

Tİftmy Iıbers 

6 

11 

55 

22 

3 

112 

Absoluteness 

22 

10 

35 

20 

44 

113 

Daybreak 

20 

6 

61 

uncertain 

46 

114 

Mankind 

21 

7 

62 

uncertain 

47 


Y 


Correct Arrangtmatt suggested by 

Chrono- --- 1 — 

logical RodtveİI Jtffery Muit N^Ueke 
Order 
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Appendix III 


Sürahs revealed partly in Mecca 
and pafdy in Medina 


Textual 

Titieof 

Number 

Rtvtaled Excq>t 

Revealed 

order 

Sürah 

ofverses 

in 

verses 

numbered 

in 

2 

The Hcifer 

286 

Medina 

(281) 

Mina near 

Mecca 

5 

ThcTablc 

120 

Medina 

(3) 

*Arafat near 
Mecca 

6 

The Catde 

165 

Mecca 

(20.23.91. 

Medina 





93.114.141, 

» 





151,152,153) 

7 

ThcPcaks 

206 

Mecca 

(163-170) 

Medina 

8 

The Spoils 

75 

Medina 

(30-36) 

Mecca 

9 

Repcntancc 

129 

Medina 

(128.129) 

Mecca 

10 

Jonah 

109 

Mecca 

(40.94.95. 

96) 

Medina 

11 

Hûd 

123 

Mecca 

(12.17.114) Medina 

12 

Joseph 

111 

Mecca 

(1.2.3.7) 

Medina 

14 

Abraham 

52 

Mecca 

(28,29) 

Medina 

16 

The Bees 

128 

Mecca 

(126,127, 

128) 

Medina 

17 

The Night 

111 

Mecca 

(26,32,33, 

Medina 


Joumey 



57,73-80) 


18 

The Cavc 

110 

Mecca 

(38.83-101)Medina 

19 

Mary 

98 

Mecca 

(58.71) 

Medina 

20 

Ta Ha 

135 

Mecca 

(130.131) 

Medina 

22 

râgrimagc 

78 

Medina 

(52-55) 

Betwecn Mecca 
and Medina 

25 

The Critcrion 

77 

Mecca 

(68-70) 

Medina 

26 

The Pocts 

227 

Mecca 

(197. 

224-227) 

Medina 

28 

The Stories 

88 

Mecca 

(52-55) 

Medina 





(85) 

During migration 
from Mecca to 






Medina 

29 

The Spîder 

69 

Mecca 

(1-11) 

Medina 

30 

The Romans 

60 

Mecca 

(17) 

Medina 
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Textual 

order 

Titîe of 

Sürah 

Number 
of verses 

ReueaUd Except 
rıı utrses 

numbtred 

Reueated 

m 

31 

Luqınan 

34 

Mecca 

(27-29) 

Medina 

32 

Prostration 

30 

Mecca 

(16-20) 

Medina 

34 

Shiba 

54 

Mecca 

(6) 

Medina 

36 

Ya Sîn 

83 

Mecca 

(«) 

Medina 

40 

Forgivcr 

85 

Mecca 

(56.57) 

Medina 

42 

Counscl 

53 

Mecca 

(23.24.25. 

27) 

Medina 

43 

Omaments 

89 

Mecca 

(54) 

Medina 

45 

Cowering 

37 

Mecca 

(14) 

Medina 

46 

The Dunes 

35 

Mecca 

(10.15.35) 

Medina 

47 

Muhammad 

38 

Medina 

(13) 

During 
migration 
from Mecca 
to Medina 

53 

The Star 

62 

Mecca 

(32) 

Medina 

56 

The İnevitable 

96 

Mecca 

(81.82) 

Medina 

68 

The Pen 

52 

Mecca 

(17-33 and Medina 

48-50) 

73 

Unwrapped 

20 

Mecca 

(10.11.20) 

Medina 

77 

The Wcndcd 
Winds 

50 

Mecca 

(48) 

Medina 
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